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.Storm,  The.      B\-  John  Linnell,  Senior 

Study.      By  P.  P.  Rubens  

.Study  for  Portrait.     Attributed  to  Frans  Hals 

Swing,  The.      By  Go\*a  ... 

Tarleton,  Lt.-Col.      By  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds 

Thames,  The.     By  R.  Wilson,  R.A 

I'nknown   Lad\-.      By    P.    Romne}- 

\'intage.   The.      By    Go\a 

\'irgin    and    ChiUl,    with    two    -\ngels.      By    Jacques 

Daret  

Wellington,  The  Iluke  of.      B\-  Pierre  ite  \'lamynck 

\Vhen    the    bo\"s    come    marching    home.      Bv    I'^red 

Roe,  R.'l .". 

Pl.ATK.S. 

Artist,    The.      By    Gautier,    after   W.    Chardin 
Autumn.      By   Bartolozzi,   after  Westal 
Blacksmith's    Shop,    near    Hingham,     Norfolk 

John  Crome 
Burning   of    the    Houses   of    Parliament.      By   . 

W.  Turner,  R.A 

Coaching  Days,  Old.     By  G.  Morland 

Cookham.     By   P.   de  Wint 

Fruits    of    Early    Industry    and    I'.conomy. 

Morland 
C.oing   to  the   Hayfield.      By   David   Cox 
Hampstead     Heath,     .Storm     coming     up. 

Constable,  R.A 

Holy  Family,  The.      By  Francesco  Goya 
Lock,  The.     liy  J.   Const.able,  R.A.   ... 
Louise   de   Lorraine,    Princesse   de   Turenne 

M.    Nattier  

Perregau.x,    Madame.      Vt\   Mme.    Vigee   le    Brun 
Portrait   of  a   Lady.      By   Unknown  Artist   ... 
Portrait  of  Miss  O'Flanagan.     By  Peter  Romney 
Portrait  of  Miss   Scales.      By   Peter  Romney 
Portrait  of  Miss  Stanford.     By  Peter  Romney 
Rainbow  Landscape,  The 
Riclies   of   Autumn,    The. 
Richmond,    The    Duke    of 

Dyck  

Saint     Bartholomew.      By 

Rembrandt 
Surrey,  A  View  in.      By  P 

Visit,  The.     By  Louis  L.  Boilly  

W'oody    Landscape   at   Colney.      By   John   Crome 
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I'l.ATF.s — continued. 

Yorke,   Mr.   Philip.     Bv   F.   Bartolozzi,   R.A.,   after 

Sir    .T.    Reynolds 

Young  Lady  encouraging   Low   Comedian.     By   \\  . 

Ward,    after    Northcote 

Porcelain  Bowl,   "  The   Battle  of   Copenhagen  " 

Potter  as   an    Historian       

Printsellers    of    London,    17S4        


2ig 

117 

25-30 


Raphael    Sketches,    Plates    LIIL 

l^nidentified    Painting 

Valentines,   Early 

Washing   Tally,    A 

Wolseley,  Viscount,  Memorial  to  . 


P.\GE 
38-43 

160,  214-5 

...     208 

706 
...     22S 


IN    THE    SALE    ROOM 


Books. 

Apocalypsis  S.  Johannis  (?  c.   1455-ro)  

Boccaccio,  Decameron     ... 

Book  of  Hours  (5  books) 

Clutterbuck,    R.        History    and    Antiquities    of    the 

County   of    Hertford,    1815-27 

Collection  Complete  des  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la 

Revolution   Frangaise,  3   vols.,    1S04 

Delane,   Editor,   The   Times.     Correspondence 
Epistolarium     ad     usum     Capellae    Regiae    Parisiensi 

(Sainte  Chapelle),  Fourteenth  Century 
Gray.     Elegy 

Guyot.      Illustrations   of    Incidents    in    Frcnih    Revo- 
lution 
Harbie,  T.     Tracts:  Civil  War,  1643,  i  vol. 
Hasted.     History  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the 

County  of  Kent,  1778-99,  4  vols. 
Henley,  W.  E.     Tudor  Translations  (complete  set), 

iSg2-igog 
Henry  VIII.      Book  of  Hours  ... 
Indulgence,   An 
Moreton.      Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Disclos'd, 

1729  

Morris,    William.     Story    of    the    Glittering    Plain, 

iSgi 
New    Testament,     1640    ... 
Orme,  E.     Historic,  Military  and  Naval  Anecdotes, 

iSig  

Pisan,  Christine  de.     Book  of  Fayttes  of  Amies  and 

of    Chyualrye 
Practice  of  Piety  ... 

Psalmes,  The  Whole  Booke  of,   1682 

Psalms  of   David    ... 

Psalter  

Smith,   Plorace  and   .Tames.     Rejected   Addresses   ... 
Surtees.      History    and    Antiquities    of    the    County 

Palatine   of   Durham,   5   vols.    ... 
Worde,    Wynkyn    de.        Boke    of    Comforte    against 

Trybulacyon 
York,  Cardinal.     Autographed  Book  of  Devotions... 

Cakds,  etc. 

Fable    Cards,    Two,    I75g 

Knavery  of  the  Rump  Lively  represented  in  a  Pack 
of    Cards,    1667 

Parcel  of  over  500  Specimens  of  Trade  Cards,  etc., 

prior  to  iSoo 
"  Street  Cries,"   50  engraved   cards,    i75g 

ENGR.iVIXGS. 
Aiken,   H. 

Death,  The         

Drawing    the    Cover      
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[o     18S3,     Parcel    of 
Out,     Fisherman's 


En'GR.wi.ngs — continued. 
Aiken,   H. — continued. 

Full    Cry  

Getting   Away 
Ballooning    and    aeronautics    up 

engravings,   etc. 
Barney,     J.      Fisherman     Coin; 

Return 
Bartolozzi. 

Countess  of  Harrington  and  Children         

Sprightliness,   after   Reynolds  

Bentley,    C.     Fox    Hunting 

Blake,  W.     Mrs.  Q  

Dean,  J.      Elizabeth,   Countess  of  Derby 

Debucourt,  P.  L.     Le  Minuet  de  la  Mariee 

Descourtis. 

Princess  Williehnina     ... 
Wilhelmine  de  Prusse  ... 
Durer,  A. 

Apocalypse,   The 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  The 
Eginton.     The    Sleeping    Shepherd 
Gaugain,  T.     Dancing  Dogs  and  Guinea  Pigs,  after 

Morland 
Grozer,  J.     Henrietta,  Viscountess  Duncannon 
Harris,  J.     James  John  Farquharson 

Havell,  R.     Celebrated  Fox  Hunt,  A 

Josi,  C.      Innocent  Mischief,  Innocent  Revenge,  after 

R.    Westall  

Keating,  0.     The  Cottage  Door,  The  Scliool  Door. 

after    Wheatley 
Knight,   C.     Love  in  a   Mill,   Return   from   Market, 

after  Wheatley       

Levathez.     Xapoleon   Bonaparte 
Morland,    G. 
Simimer 
Winter 
Say,   W.     Peasant   Girl,   after   Rembrandt    ... 
Smith,   J.   R. 

Rural     Amusement,      Rustic 

Morland 
Story  of  L.-etitia,  The  ... 
What  you   will   ... 
Thielcke,  H.  D.     Ciroup  of  Indian  Chiefs,  etc. 
Turner,  C. 

Baiser   Envoye,   Le,   after   Greuze   ... 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,   after  Masquerier  ... 
Napoleon   reviewing   Consular    Guards 
Return  from  Milking,  The,  after  Wheatley 
Sporting  Set  :  Coursing,  Finding,  Going  Out,  The 
Death,    after    R.    Jones    ... 
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KxGRAViNT.s — continued. 

Turner,   C. — continued. 

View    o£    City    and    Harbour    of    St.    Jolin,    after 
Stennett        

Ward,  W.     Visit  to  tlie  Child  at   Nurse,  after  Bor- 
land 

Watson,    T.        Lady    Rusliout    and    Cliildren,    after 
Gardner        ■  ■         ■  • 

Wheatley,  F.     Cries  of  London  

Whistler,  J.  M.     Putney  Bridge  

Young,  J.     The  Peep-Show,   after  Hopjiner     

Furniture. 

Adam.     Side-table  

Bedstead,   Large   Carved  

Bracket  Clock,  Musical 

Buffet,   Oak,   1651  

Cabinet,   Lacquer  

Chairs,  Ten  Mahogany  an.l  two  Cliippendale  pattern 
Arm-chairs 

Charles   L     Side-table,   Oak       

Charles   II. 

Arm-chairs           ...         •■•         ■••         ••■         •••         ■••  49 

Cabinet,   Marqueterie 40 

Chairs,   Walnut    (Four)            49 

Day   Bed              •         •••          40,  226 

Chippendale. 

Bookcase,    Mahogany,    in   three   sections 4S 

Stools,  A  Pair  of  Mahogany 49 

Table         169.  226 

Wardrobe             226 

Clock,    Mahogany   Case 169 

Clock,    Old    English    Chiming 49 

Commode     ...          ...          ...          •••          •••          ■••          •••  226 

Dutch. 

Armoire,   Mahogany 49 

Cabinet,  China  ...          ...          ••■          ...          •••          •••  49 

Clock,  by  J.  N.   Boyon           169 

English. 

Cabinet,    Lacquer  100,  i6g 

Chairs,    Old         226 

Clock         100 

Elizabethan. 

Cupboard             ...         •••         •■•         •■■         ••■         •••  220 

Table,  Oblong 226 

Flemish  Chairs,  Twelve  Walnut            49 

Georgian   Console   Table             ...         ...         •••         •••  '69 

Hepplewhite    Cabinet       169 

Irish   Side-table      i6g 

Italian. 

Arm-chairs,    A    Pair      49 

Cabinet,   Ebony   and   Tortoiseshell 49 

Jacobean   Carved    Oak   Chest .■■  169 

Louis  XV.  Table 169 

Louis  XVI. 

Commode,  Parqueterie            ...         .-•         ...         •■•  100 

Gueridon,    Kingwood,    Marqueterie             49 

Suite         226 

Suite  of  Gilt   Furniture            226 

Queen  Anne. 

Arm-chair             ...         ...         ..-         ...         ••■         •■•  49 

Cabinet,  Walnut            •"  40 

Cabinet,    Lacquer           226 

Side-tables,   Pair   of     226 


FtRNITlRE — continued. 
Screens. 

Chinese,    Five-leaf 

Chinese,  Twelve-leaf     ... 

Eight-leaf 

Oak  '      ■■• 

Sheraton. 

Cabinet 

Fire-screen 

Side-board 

W^ardrobe 
William    and    Mary    Cabinet,    Marqueterie    ... 

Glass. 

Waterford. 
Candlesticks 

Sugar    Basin        ...'         

Sweetmeat   Glass 
Taper    Stick 
Vase    and    Cover 

Letters. 

Austen,    Jane,    1804-12 

Boswell,   Letter   to   Mrs.    T 

Byron 

Catherine   of   Aragon       

Corday,  Charlotte 

Luther,  Martin,  1525-46 

Mary   Queen   of   Scots 
Napoleon,  Various 

Pascal  

Raphael,   Sir  H.     Walpole's  letters     

Richard  III.,  14S4  

Shelley,  letter  to  Keats   ... 
Tlirale  Correspondence     ... 
Voltaire 
Washington,    1796 

Objets  d'Art  .\nd  Miscellaneous. 
Armour. 

Cap-a-pie  and  demi  suit 

Capt.    Tudor-Owen's    Collection        

Buddha,  Statue  of,  in  Bronze 

Bust,   Chantrey's,   in   Bronze 

Caddy,  Tortoiseshell,  with  two  caddy  spoons 

Carpet,   Persian 

Chinese  Mirror  Picture  ... 

Earrings,  Pearl,  Bouton  ... 

Red  Cross  Sale  of  Pearls 

Snuff-box,   French,   Enamelled 

Snuff-box,   Louis   XVI.,    Gold 

Sword,  Cut-and-Thrust 

Triptych 

Triptych,   Ivory      


...     roo 

49 
100 
169 

i6g,  226 

169 

169 

49 
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...  226 
...  226 
...  100 
...  226 
...  4S 
49,  100 
...  226 
...  226 
...  99 
...  48 
...  225 
. . .  226 
160 
49 


Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Ansilell,  R.,   R.A.     Showman  and  his  Dog,  The  ...  224 
Bartoli,  Taddeo.     Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion, 

The                 98 

Bol,   F.     Cavalier,   A        98 

Bough,    Sam.     Cheshire   Loch 224 

Brangwyn,   Frank.     Algeciras               224 

Breughel,  J.     Massacre  of  the  Innocents       48 

Buenaventura,  Segna  di.     Adoration  of  the  Magi  ...  48 

Callcott,   Sir  A.  W.      Shrimper,  The 98 


Index 


Pictures  and   Drawings — continued. 
Canaletto,   B. 

Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  The gS 

View  of   Dresden            167 

View  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice 0? 

View   on   Grand    Canal,   Venice 167 

Capelle,  Van  der.     A  River  Scene       ■■■  ifi7 

Codde.     Family    Group,    A        4S 

Cole,    George.     Harvest    Field,    The 224 

Collins,   W. 

Clovelly ...         •••  22s 

Red   Riding    Hood        225 

Scene  on  Coast  at  Low  Tide  ...         ...         ...         ...  225 

Constable.     Salisbury   Cathedral           224 

Cooper,    T.    S. 

In   the   South      224 

Landscape   with   Cattle           ...         ...         ...         ...  i*)7 

Through  the  Glen  in  a  Snowstorm  ...          ...          ...  224 

Corot,   J.   B.   C.     Evening,   Ville   d'Avray 224 

Co.x,   D. 

Road  Scene  with  Farm  Cart i'i7 

View  in  Wales  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Cranach,  Lucas.     JIadonna  and  Child            167 

Creswick,  T.     Summer  Time 167 

Crome,  J.     Old   Yarmouth          4^ 

Davis,  H.  W.  B.     Spring  Morning,  Picardy,  A      ...  4S 

Deane,   Chas.     Lambeth   Palace           ...         ...         ...  167 

Downman,  J.,  A.R.A.     Portrait  of  Matthew  Gregory 

Lewis            ...         ...         ...         ...         ..-         ...  167 

Duccio.     Virgin   and   Child,   early    Italian   panel    ...  9S 

Dupre,   Julien.     Le  Paturage 224 

Diirer,  Albert.     Head  of  a  Man           gS 

English  School,  Early.      Portrait  of  Boy,  said  to  be 

Nelson          167 

Elorriaga,    Ramon   de.     Washington's    Inauguration  167 

Faed,  T.     Highland  Tramps  Crossing  Headland  ...  224 

Ferrari,   Gaudenzio.     Panel       ...         ...         ...         ...  167 

Ferrato,   Sasso.     Crucifi.xion,   The        ...          ...          ...  48 

Fichel,  E.     The  Guard  Room  ...          ...          ...          ...  224 

Fielding,   Copley. 

Carnarvon    Castle           ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  48 

Near  Ambleside              ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  224 

Pilot    Boat,    The           224 

Welsh   Landscape,   K   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4S 

Foster,   Birket. 

Ben  Nevis            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  48 

In  the  Cornfield            g8 

Country   Life      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  167 

Feeding   the   Rabbits   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  g8 

Fetching  Water             ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Fisherman's  Island,  Lago  Maggiore           ...         ...  gS 

Gamekeeper's  Cottage             ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Labourer's  Return,   The         ...         ...         ...         ...  gS 

Neapolitan  Children     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  gS 

Round   the   Apple  Tree           ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Shelling  Peas     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Venice       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  224 

Water-Lilies        gS 

French  School. 

Blindman's  Bulf             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  167 

Stag  Hunting 167 

Gainsborough,   T.  ' 

Coast   Scene        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  225 

Portrait  of  a  Lady       ,         ...  gS 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 
Gainsborough,  T. — continued. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Blackstone 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Vestris  

Woody    Landscape 

Goodall,  F.     Rachael  and  her  Flock 

Gordon,    Sir   J.    W. 

Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  Red  Jacket       

Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Goyen,  J.  Van.      River  Scene,  A  

Graham,   .1.     Miss  Wallis  

Guardi,  F. 

Island  near  Venice,  An 

Ruined  Archway,  A 

Halswelle,    Keeley.     Forest   on   Fire,   The   .. 

Hardy,    T.    B.     Trafalgar  

Heda,   W.   C.     Pewter  Dishes,   a   Glass,   Ham,   and 

a    Lemon   on    a    table        ...  ...  ...  ...       48 

Herring,  J.    F.    (sen.). 

A  Frugal  Meal  ...        ■ 224 

The  Market  Gardener 224 

Holbein. 

Head  of  a  JIan gS 

Portraits  of  a  Gentleman  and  Lady  ...  ...     225 

Hoogstraaten,  S.  Van.     Portrait  of  a  Voung  Child...       g8 

Hook,  J.  C,  R.A.     Braid  Sands         224 

Hoppner,  J.     Portrait  of  Shelley  as  a  Boy 225 

Janssen.     Portrait    of    Roger,    son    of    Sir    Richard 

Abdy  167 

Kneller,    Sir    G. 

Portrait  of  a   Boy  and   Girl 48 

Portrait  of  two   Girls  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       48 

Ladbrooke,  R.     River  Scene,  .\  ...         ...         ...       48 

Lanfranco.      St.   Gregory  ...  ...  ...  ...      167 

Lawrence,    .Sir   Thomas. 

Portrait   of   Prince   Hoare      ...         ...         ...         ...     225 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Gataker  ...         ...         ...         ...       gS 

Leader,  B.  W.,  R.A. 

Evening  on   a  Midland   River  ...  ...  ...     224 

Hedgerow  Elms  and  Hillocks  Green  ...         ...       48 

Welsh  River  Scene,  A  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       gS 

Ia-  Brun,  \'igce.      Portrait  of  the  Countess  de  Mauny     225 

Leigliton,  E.  Blair. 

Accolade,  The 48 

Launched  in  Life  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     224 

Lewin,   S. 

Defence,    The      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      167 

Trial,    The  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     167 

Linnell,  J.   (sen.). 

Gipsies      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...     224 

View  in  Surrey  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     224 

Macbeth,    R.    W.,    R.A.     Landing    Sardines   at   Low 

Tide  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      167 

MacWhirter,  J.,   R.A. 

lona  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     167 

Spate,   A  224. 

Manet,  E.      In  the  Cafe 08 

Maris,   W.      P^istoral  Landscape  ...  ...  ...     225 

Masolino,     School     of.      Madonna     and     Child     with 

worshipping  Figures         ...  ...  ...  ...       go 

Masquerier,  J.   ,|.      Portrait  of  Mrs.   Charles  Turner      167 

Mauve,  A. 

Fishing  Boats   I'nloading       ...         ...  ...       , ...  ■   224 

Milking  Time     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       48 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — conlinucd. 
McTaggart,  W. 

Herd    Boy  

Summer  Idyll     ... 

Sunny   Showers 
Memling,  Hans.     Portrait  of  a  Youth 
Mercier,   P.  le.     Portrait  of  a  Voung  Lady,  etc. 
Millais.      Caller    Herrin'  ! 

Molenaer,  Klaes.     River  Scene  

Monticelli.     La   Fontaine 
Moore,  Henry. 

Light  Showers  in  the  Channel 

Summer  at  Sea 
Morland,  George. 

Shepherd   Resting 

View  of  the  Coast  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ... 
Palmezzano,  Marco.     Pieta,  La 
Pater,  J.  B.      Fete  Champetre  ... 
Paul,   J.     Old   Houses  of   Parliament,   etc.    ... 
Potter,  Paul.     A  Farm   Scene  ... 
Raeburn,   Sir  Henr\'. 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 

Portrait  of  Francis  Horner    ... 

Portrait  of  Lady  Elibank 

Portrait  of  Miss  Eleanor  Urquhart  ... 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Skene,  of  Rubislau 
Rembrandt.     Three   Trees,   The 
Reynolds,  Sir  J. 

Omiah 

Opening   in   the   Wood,   An   ... 

Piping    Shepherd,    The 

Portrait  of  a  Lady 

Portrait  of  Miss  Ann  Sneyd  ... 

Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  the  Robes  of  a  D.C.L.  ...     225 

Richardson,   T.    M.      Oxen  and   Figures  crossing  an 

Italian    Bridge        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       98 

Robertson,   C.     Carpet  Bazaar,   Cairo  ...  48,  167 

Romney,   G.     Head  of  a  Child  ...         ...         ...       48 

Russell,  J.,   R.A. 

Portrait  of  a  Girl  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      167 

Portrait    of    Lady    E.    Compton        ...  ...  ...      167 

Portrait  of  Lady  Frances  Turnour  ...         ...         ...       gS 

Portrait  of  Lady  Isabella  Turnour  ...         ...         ...       gS 

Ruysdael,  S.     River  Scene,  A  ...         ...         ...         ...       48 

Sadler,   Dendy.     London   to  York       ...         ...         ...     224 

Say,  Frederick  Richard.  Portrait  of  Mary  Ann  Say  gS 
Shannon,  C.  H.,  A. R.A.  The  Wood  Nymph  ...  gS 
Shayer,   W.    (sen.). 

Coast    Scene       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     167 

Fisherfolk    on    the    Beach        ...  ...  ...  ...     224 
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TREASURE  FOR  TREASURE 


BY    THE    EDITOR 


A  DISTINGUISHED  British  officer,  writing  from 
France,  asks  me,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  art 
dealers  of  England  and  America  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  in  those  countries  of  the  pictures  and 
antiques  looted  by  the  Huns  ?  The  district  through 
which  they  have  just  passed  has  been  absolutely  de- 
nuded of  all  such  valuables,  and  he  is  anxious,  as  we 
all  are,  not  only  that  the  Germans  should  be  pre- 
vented from  realising  the  proceeds  of  their  robberies, 
but  that  the  plunder  should  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
owners. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  this  subject  in 
Thii  Connoisseur.  "Veritas"  wrote  two  letters, 
which  appeared  in  our  issues  of  July,  191 7,  and  July, 
1918,  and  the  earlier  of  these  called  forth  a  communi- 
cation from  M.  Lambotte,  the  Kelgian  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  all  such  loot  came 
under  the  category  of  stolen  goods,  and  people  pur- 
chasing it  did  so  at  their  peril,  for  the  (rovernments 
of  the  Allied  countries  were  determined  to  enforce 
the  restitution  to  its  rightful  owner  of  every  article 
which  could  be  identified.  The  art  dealers  whom  I 
have  consulted  express  every  desire  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  would  welcome  any 
scheme  which  could  be  formulated  to  secure  the 
general  identification  of  the  plunder.  But,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  none  of  it  has  been  sent  to  either 
England  or  America.  A  number  of  modern  fabrica- 
tions have  been  sold  in  this  country,  purporting  to  be 
genuine  antiques,  the  property  of  distressed  Belgian 
or  French  refugees,  while  the  loot  which  has  not  been 
retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Central  Powers  has 
been  sold  in  neutral  countries.  Some  of  it  may  filter 
through  to  England  and  America,  but  the  customs 
authorities  of  those  countries  can  be  relied  on  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  such  objects. 

This,  ho\ve\er,  will  bring  about  the  return  of  onTv 
a  few  waifs  and  strays  of  the  plunder,  for  the  Hun  is 
not  likely  to  export  it  in  bulk  to  countries  where  it 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  confiscated.     His  plans 


have  been  too  carefully  formulated  to  allow  of  such 
an  error,  for  the  pillage  and  destruction  wrought 
throughout  the  war  zone  are  not  the  result  of  unpre- 
meditated and  irregular  enterprise  on  the  part  of  his 
troops,  but  are  the  outcome  of  a  systematised  design 
to  utterly  spoil  as  large  an  extent  of  allied  territory  as 
possible  and  draw  from  it  everything  in  the  form  of 
valuables  that  would  add  to  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  Central  Powers.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
damage  inflicted  appear  to  have  largely  depended 
upon  the  time  and  transport  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enemy:  but  his  efforts,  however  hurried,  appear  always 
to  have  been  directed  by  expert  art  advisers. 

In  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  there  was  little  time 
for  collecting  plunder  or  transport  in  which  to  convey 
it  awav.  Nevertheless,  manv  works  of  art  disappeared 
with  the  Germans,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  the 
choice  between  what  was  taken  and  what  was  left 
showed  a  full  appreciation  of  their  intrinsic  values. 
Unpretending-looking  primitives,  small  but  precious 
examples  of  the  Barbizon  school,  and  other  works 
which  could  have  appealed  only  to  the  connoisseur, 
were  never  passed  over  ;  while  pictures  far  more  im- 
posing and  attractive  in  their  appearance  to  the 
ordinary  layman,  but  worth  considerably  less,  were 
left  untouched.  The  Marne  district,  however,  suffered 
comparatively  lightly.  The  Huns  merely  plundered  ; 
the  speed  of  their  retreat  left  them  no  time  for 
deliberate  destruction.  It  was  in  the  broad  band  of 
France  and  Flanders,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the 
Vosges,  and  the  portion  of  Venetia  overrun  by  the 
Austrians,  on  which  the  hand  of  the  enemy  fell  most 
heavily.  Throughout  these  rich  and  populous  districts 
he  appears  to  have  acted  on  the  rule  :  what  cannot 
be  plundered  must  be  destroyed.  Where  he  had 
leisure  and  plenty  of  transport,  the  contents  of  houses 
were  stripped  with  the  thoroughness  and  despatch  of 
high-class  furniture  removers.  From  others  only  the 
more  valuable  furniture,  pictures,  and  objects  of  art 
were  taken,  but  everything  that  was  left  was  ruined. 
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The  canvases  of  the  rejected  pictures  were  thrust 
through  with  a  sword  or  boot,  the  furniture  broken. 
An  instance  showing  how  thoroughly  these  acts  of 
vandalism  *ere  carried  out  was  afforded  by  a  mansion 
which  had  been  completely  stripped  of  all  its  contents 
with  the  exception  of  two  wooden  stools  worth  two  or 
three  shillings  apiece.  These  had  been  taken  into 
the  hall  for  removal,  but  either  there  was  no  room 
for  them  or  they  were  too  worthless  for  transport  to 
Crermany.  But  they  were  too  valuable  to  be  left 
unbroken  for  the  use  of  their  rightful  owners,  and 
so  they  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  against  the  wall. 

These  myriads  of  paltry  acts  of  vandalism  were 
accompanied  by  many  greater  ones — the  burning  of 
Louvain  and  of  numerous  Belgian  and  French  towns 
and  villages,  the  shelling  and  bombing  of  Rheims 
and  Vpres,  and  of  practically  every  place  accessible 
to  Hun  guns  and  aeroplanes.  But  one  has  already 
touched  upon  this  in  the  previous  article. 

In  the  aggregate  the  value  of  the  works  of  art 
de.stroyed  or  pillaged  by  the  Huns  must  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions.  How  is  compensation  in  cash 
to  be  obtained  for  them  when  the  claims  against 
the  Central  Powers  are  already  so  huge.  Even  in 
England,  with  its  magnificent  Police  Service,  it  is 
impossible  to  always  trace  the  proceeds  of  a  single 
robbery  of  objects  of  art,  and  this,  too,  when  accurate 
descriptions  can  be  circulated  amongst  the  art  dealers 
of  the  country. 

How,  then,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Allied  Ciovern- 
ments  to  trace  out  the  proceeds  of  what  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a  million  burglaries,  many  of  the  items 
of  which  may  quite  possibly  be  sold  in  a  country 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  their  original  prove- 
nance ? 

And  even  more  serious  than  the  loss  through 
plunder  is  the  loss  through  deliberate  destruction, 
which  must  amount  to  tens  of  millions  of  pounds. 
We  are  told  that  the  enemy  resources  are  insufificient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  indemnity  and 
compensation,  and  that  consequently  a  large  portion 
of  their  bill  will  remain  unliquidated. 

Consequently,  if  only  monetary  compensation  is  to 
be  given  for  these  lost  and  perished  art  treasures,  the 
Hun  will  escape  payment  through  his  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy,  and   there  will    be  no   inducement  for   him 


whatever  to  di.sgorge  such  of  the  ill-gotten  gains  he 
has  secreted. 

I  again  urge  that  the  only  chance  by  which  at  all 
adequate  reparation  can  be  satisfactorily  effected  is 
that  suggested  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in  his  dictum  of 
"treasure  for  treasure.'' 

Since  my  last  article  on  the  subject,  this  idea  has 
met  with  warm  and  sympathetic  approval,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  an  International  League  should  be 
formed  in  its  support,  with  branches  in  America, 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  I  put  America 
first  in  this  connection,  because  American  opinion,  as 
the  most  disinterested,  and  consequently  most  open 
to  the  pure,  ethical  principles,  will  carry  most  weight 
in  such  a  movement. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  narrow  stretch  of  water 
between  England  and  the  Continent,  and  the  broader 
sheet  which  separates  the  latter  from  America,  Britons 
and  Americans  might  tu-day  be  lamenting  the  des- 
truction of  some  of  their  finest  buildings,  the  holocaust 
and  rape  of  many  of  their  most  valuable  art  treasures, 
in  the  same  way  that  France  is  lamenting  the  des- 
truction of  Rheims  and  Belgium  the  destruction  of 
Louvain. 

Nothing  can  restore  these  ancient  monuments  of  art 
and  history  to  their  former  beauty,  but  at  least  France 
and  Belgium  may  feel  some  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  national  treasures  if  others  taken  from  them  in 
bygone  ages  are  restored  in  their  place.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  examples  of  Cerman  or  Austrian  art 
shall  be  taken  from  Germany  or  Austria — their  purely 
national  treasures  shall  be  left ;  but  it  is  asked  that 
from  their  wealth  of  examples  of  Flemish  and  French 
art  they  shall  replace  some  examples  they  wilfully  and 
wantonly  destroyed. 

This  would  be  an  act,  not  of  vengeance,  but  merely 
of  bare  justice.  If  the  Germans  and  Austrians  were 
animated  by  any  feeling  of  repentance  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  rulers  during  the  war,  any  wish  to  wipe 
off  the  smirch  from  their  tarnished  honour,  any 
desire  to  prove  that  they  are  civilised  nations  and 
not  gangs  of  bandits,  they  will  accept  the  proposal 
without  demur  and  gladly  sacrifice  some  portion  of 
their  enormous  wealth  of  art  treasures  to  atone  for 
the  organised  plundering  and  illegal  vandalism  com- 
mitted by  their  troojis. 


Mr.  McFadden's  remarkable  collection  of 
portraits  of  British  artists  is  agreeably  leavened  with 
a  do^en  or  more  examples  of  landscapes  and  subject 
pieces,  which  range  in  date  from  the  forties  of  the 


eighteenth  to  the  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
from  Richard  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  1714,  to 
John  Linnell,  sen.,  who  died  in  1SS2.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  this  period  of  over  160  years 
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THE    THAMES,    WITH    WESTMINSTER    BRIDGE    BUILDING,    I745 

includes  all  the  greatest  names  in  English  art.  Not 
all  these  names  are  to  be  found  represented  in  the 
collection,  but  of  such  as  are  there  the  examples  are 
characteristic  and  representative. 

From    more    than    one    point    of   view,    the    most 


l:V    KiCHARD    W(l-SON,    K.A. 

interesting  of  this  group  of  Mr.  McFadden's  pictures 
is  Richard  Wilson's  transcript  of  Tlie  Thames,  with 
Westminster  Bridi^e  in  process  of  construction,  signed 
and  dated  1745-  The  building  of  the  bridge  occupied 
twelve  years — 173S-50.      It  remained  until   1S60-2. 
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when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure.  There 
are  many  views  of  the  old  bridge,  which  was  thought 
to  be  the  last  word  in  such  matters  when  it  was  com- 
pleted— -Canaletto  painted  it,  and  the  two  Sandbys, 
among  many  others,  made  drawings  of  it,  some  of 
which  have  been  engraved,  but  in  no  picture  do  we 
get  such  a  fine,  extensive  view  as  in  this  early  work 
of  Wilson's.  The  dome  seen  to  the  right  is  that  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral — the  only  dome  in  London  at 
the  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  Wilson 
selected  as  the  spot  for  his  easel  the  beach  at  low 
water,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  old  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. There  is  an  air  of  leisurely  repose  and 
ruralness  in  the  whole  scene  which  contrast  strongly 
with  those  of  to-day.  The  trees  on  the  further  or 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  probably  formed  part  of  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace.  The  picture  came  from 
the  Golding  Palmer  collection,  and  was  lent  to  the 
British  Institution  of  1S47.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret 


BY    GEORGE    MORLAND 

that  so  charming  a  view  of  old  London  is  not  in  one 
of  our  own  national  galleries,  such  as  the  London 
Museum. 

We  have  anotherearly  dated  landscape  in  Labourers  r 
The  Brick  Cart,  painted  in  1767  by  George  Stubbs 
and  Amos  Green,  two  excellent  artists,  who  died 
within  a  few  months  of  one  another,  1806-7.  The 
densely-wooded  dell,  worthy  to  rank  as  a  Gains- 
borough, is  by  Green,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  view  at 
Southhill,  Bedfordshire,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  Lord 
Torrington,  but  long  since  that  of  the  Whitbread 
family.  The  picture  was  engraved  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  "  H.  Birche,"  a  name 
believed  to  cover  that  of  R.  Earlom,  who  had  con- 
tracted to  work  for  no  other  publisher  than  Boydell. 
The  figures  are,  of  course,  by  Stubbs,  whose  signature 
and  date  will  be  found  near  the  dog  on  the  right.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of  ^^■.  Kinleside  Gratwicke,  of 
Ham  I^lace,  Sussex,  until  1868,  when  it  passed  into 
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that  of  Mr.  Louis  Huth,  who  lent  it  to  several  public 
exhibitions. 

Closely  allied  to  \\'ilson's  Westminster  Briit,i;e  and 
the  joint  production  of  Stubbs  and  Green,  in  point  of 
time,  is  the  C/assieal  Landscape  by  Gainsborough, 
who  was  evidently  working  under  the  influence  of 
A\'ilson.  The  artist  probably  evolved  this  scene  from 
bis  inner  consciousness,  aided  by  sketches  from  some 
place  in  his  native  Suffolk.  Again,  we  have  another 
link— even  if  only  a  remote  one — in  Mr.  McFadden's 
collection  between  R.  Wilson  and  another  great 
master,  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  link  is  topographical 
rather  than  artistic.  Just  ninety  years  after  Wilson 
had  painted  the  Thames  and  its  surrounding  scenery, 
in  its  most  placid  mood,  so  Turner  was  called  upon 
to  paint  almost  the  same  spot  involved  in  one  of  its 
greatest  catastrophes — The  Burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  October  i6tk,  18J4.  No  one  could 
paint  a  more  vivid  and  realistic  picture  of  the  fire 


than  Turner,  for  the  subject  appealed  directly  to  his 
sense  of  the  lurid  and  awful.  He  made  sketches  of 
the  scene,  and  painted  and  exhibited  more  than  one 
picture  of  it.  One  of  these  he  finished  whilst  it  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  of  1835,  as  we  know 
from  Thornbury's  Life,  probably  the  very  picture  now 
in  Mr.  McFadden's  collection.  This  version  belonged 
successively  to  Charles  Birch,  C.  J.  Palmer,  J.  Graham, 
and  Holbrook  Gaskell,  and  at  the  sale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  last-named  in  1909  it  fetched  12,500  gns., 
the  highest  auction  price  but  one  up  to  that  time 
paid  for  an  example  of  this  artist.  One  is  tempted  to 
linger  over  this  marvellous  work,  its  contrasts,  its 
terrible  fury,  and  the  unappeasable  destructiveness 
and  uproar  of  "  a  monstrous  conflagration." 

George  Morland's  three  pictures  take  us  into  a 
totally  different  phase  of  English  life  and  art,  and 
even  into  the  various  phases  of  his  own  art.  We  have 
a  scene  from  the  prosperous  middle-class  life  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  in  The  Fniits  of  Earlv  Industry 
and  Economy,  the  old  story  of  virtue  and  its  rewards, 
and  a  scene  from  rustic  life  in  The  Happy  Cottagers, 
of  which  Morland  painted  more  than  one  version, 
and  of  which  one  is  familiar  to  us  in  an  engraving  bv 
Grozer.  This  one  came  from  Mrs.  Joseph's  famous 
collection,  which  was  largely  formed  under  the  advice 
of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  The  third  Mor- 
land is  a  picturesque  landscape  with  rustic  shepherds 
and  their  flock,  a  realistic  touch  of  actuality  being 
added  by  the  introduction  of  the  Manchester  coach 
and  its  passengers,  the  whole  forming  an  old-world 
idyll  of  much  charm.  Of  the  three  examples  of  John 
Constable,  the  most  imposing  is  a  version  of  ,/  Boat 
Passing  a  Lock,  e.xhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1824,  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Basildon 
Park,  where  it  is  still,  and  of  which  engravings,  both 
contemporary  and  modern,  are  familiar  to  all  collec- 
tors. Mr.  McFadden's  is  probably  the  parent  of  the 
other  versions  or   variants,   and  no  picture,  even  by 


Constable,  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been 
painted  from  nature.  Mr.  C.  J-  Holmes  described  it 
as  a  "  magnificent  oil  sketch,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  on  the  top  of  another  finished  picture  of 
the  same  subject."  In  looking  at  this  "Lock,"  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  Frenchman's  remark  to  a 
friend  when  looking  at  Constable's  pictures  in  the 
Salon  of  1824  :  "Come  here,  look  at  this  picture  by 
an  Englishman  ;  it  is  steeped  in  dew."  This  version 
was  in  Constable's  sale  in  1S3S,  and  was  eventually  in 
Mr.  Leatham's  collection  for  over  forty  years.  The 
scene  itself  is  placed  close  to  Flatford  Mill,  with 
Dedham  Church  in  the  distance.  The  two  small 
Constables  are  each  of  favourite  sketching  places  of 
the  artist.  The  Dell  at  Helminglunn  dates  from 
about  1828,  and  belonged  successively  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson — who  lent  it  to  the  Old  Masters  in  1873 
and  to  the  International  E.Nhibition,  London,  in  1S74 
— and  to  Mrs.  Joseph.  The  Hampstead  Heatli  : 
Storm  Coming  Up,  one  of  Constable's  many  views  of 
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THE    STORM  EV    JOHN    LIN.NELL,    bEN. 

the  great  northern  lung  of  London,  admirably  illus- 
trates Mr.  Sturge  Henderson's  words  when  he  states 
that  "  Constable's  sketches  of  the  Heath  convey  a  sense 
of  the  vastness  and  infinitude  of  the  natural  world 
encircling  the  life  of  the  city." 

The  Norwich  school  is  represented  by  two  excellent 
examples  of  the  founder,  John  Crome,  and  one  of 
James  Stark.  Each  of  the  "  old  "  Crome's  has  its 
individual  charm.  The  Woody  Landscape  at  Co'.ney 
is  a  superb  example  of  which  no  reproduction  can 
convey  adequate  justice.  It  is  probably  the  Upright 
Landscape:  Scejie  from  Colney  in  the  Norwich  Exhibi- 
tion of  j8io;  and  it  is  still  further  interesting  from 
the  fact  that,  either  before  or  after  painting  the  picture, 
Crome  etched  the  same  clump  of  trees,  as  described 
in  Mr.  Theobald's  Crome's  Etchings,  1906,  pp.  68,  69. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
in  1S89  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Joseph,  in  whose  collection  it 
remained  till  two  years  ago.  The  BlackstniiKs  Shop, 
near  LLingham,  has  been  identified  with  the  artist's 
exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1808,  and  possibly 
the  same  which  appeared  in  J.  B.  Crome's  sale  in 
1834,  "one  of  his  best  pictures  in  the  style  of  Gains- 
borough," and  then  appraised  at  £,6  !  The  rich  and 
luminous  landscape  by  Stark  is  probably  the  Lane 


Scene,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in 
1S17,  and  came  from  the  late  Mr.  Only  Savill-Onley's 
sale  in  1894  :  he  probably  acquired  it  through  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  John  Harvey,  of  Thorpe  Lodge, 
Norfolk. 

The   three   remaining   artists    represented   in    Mr, 
McFadden's  collection  include  R.  P.  Bonington.  who 
is  represented  by  the  superb  Coast  Scene  in  Normandy, 
for  many   years   in   the   collection  of  T.   O.   Barlow, 
R.A.,  the  famous  engraver,  and,  until  less  than  two 
years  ago,  in  that  of  David  Jardine.      It  was  ui  the 
Old   Masters  of   1884.     David  Cox's    Going  to    the 
Havfield,  1849,  from  the  Spencer-Brunton  collection, 
is  one  of  the  many  piitures  and  drawings  which  Cox 
made   of   this   favourite    subject.     They   all    exhibit 
minor  differences  in  scheme,  and  all  probably  were 
painted  in  the  Bettwys-y-Coed  district.      Tlie  Refuge, 
or  Tlie  Storm,  by  John   Linnell,  sen.,    1S50,   is  also 
one  of  the  several  pictures  of  the  same  subject.     Thib 
particular  example  was  one  of  the  many  fine  things 
which  hung  in  the  gallery  of  Joseph  Fenton  at  Bam- 
ford  Hall,  Rochdale,  for  many  years  and  until    1879, 
when  it  passed  into  the  private  collection  of  the  late 
Thomas  Agnew  at  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  and  here 
it  remained  until  1906. 
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About   Knitting  Sheaths  By   W.  RusKin   Butterfield 


The  former  qualifications  of  a  clever  lass 
ill  the  bleak  dales  of  northern  England  were  summed 
up  in  the  old  lines  ; — 

She  knows  how  to  sing  and  to  knit, 
And  she  Icnows  how  to  carry  the  kit, 
While  she  drives  the  kye  to  pasture. 

Not  only  was  she  to  possess  these  accomplishments, 
but  she  must  also  be  able  to  practise  them  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  nowadays,  as  the  kye  are  driven 
to  pasture,   Polly  o'  IJackstone  (rill  or  Kit  o'  Hollin 


Sykes — for  such  are  the  names  by  which  the  dales- 
men's wenches  are  known — has  empty  fingers,  though 
her  heart  and  tongue  may  still  be  full  of  song.  Two 
or  three  generations  ago  the  women  and  girls  had 
their  hands  literally  full  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  often  far  into  the  night.  Writing  of  the  dales 
which  stretch  north-east  and  west  from  the  foot  of 
Ingleborough,  and  especially  of  Dentdale,  William 
Howitt"  says:  "Men,  women,  and  children  all  knit. 


Rural  Life  cf  England,  ed.    1S44,  y.  237. 
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No.    II.— KNITTING    SHEATHS,    MOSTLY    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 


LONGEST    Sj    IN.,    SHORTEST    6i    IN. 


Formerly  you  might  have  met  the  wagoners  knitting 
as  they  went  along  with  their  teams  ;  but  this  is  now 
rare,  for  the  greater  influx  of  visitors,  and  their  wonder 
e.Kpressed  at  this  and  other  practices,  has  made  them 
rather  ashamed  of  some  of  them,  and  shy  of  strangers 
observing  them.  But  the  men  still  knit  a  great  deal  : 
and  the  women  knit  incessantly.  They  have  knitting 
schools,  where  the  children  are  taught :  and  where 
they  sing  in  chorus  knitting  songs,  some  of  which 
appear  as  childish  as  the  nursery  stories  of  the  last 
generation.  Yet  all  of  them  have  some  reference  to 
their  employment  and  mode  of  life ;  and  the  chorus, 
which  maintains  regularity  of  action,  and  keeps  up  the 
attention,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  words.  Here 
is  a  specimen  ; — 

Bell-welher  o'  Baikiny*  cries  baa,  baa. 
How  many  sheep  have  we  lost  to-day  ? 
Nineteen  have  we  lost,  one  have  we  fun. 
Run  Reekie,  run  Rockie,  run,  run,  run. 

"  This  is  sung   while  they  knit  one  round  of  the 


*  Barking,  a  hill  overlooking  Dent  Town  ;  Rockie,  a  sheeijdn 


Stocking:  when  the  second  round  commences  they 
begin  again  :  — 

liell-wether  o'  Barking  cries  baa,  baa, 
How  many  sheep  have  we   lost  to-day? 
Eighteen  have  we  lost,  two  have  we  fun, 
Run  Rockie,   run  Rockie,   run,   run,  run. 

And  so  on  till  they  have  knit  twenty  rounds,  decreas- 
ing the  numbers  on  the  one  hand  and  increasing 
them  on  the  other.  These  songs  are  sung  not  only 
by  the  children  in  the  schools,  but  also  by  the  people 
at  their  sittings,  which  are  social  assemblies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  not  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  merely 
for  society.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  dark,  and  the 
usual  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  young 
children  are  put  to  bed,  they  rake  or  put  out  the  fire, 
take  their  cloaks  and  lanterns,  and  set  out  with  their 
knitting  to  the  house  of  the  neighbour  where  the  sit- 
ting falls  in  rotation,  for  it  is  a  regularly  circulating 
assembly  from  house  to  house  through  the  particular 
neighbourhood.  The  whole  troop  of  neighbours  being 
collected,  they  sit  and  knit,  sing  knitting  songs,  and 
tell   knitting  stories.       Here   all    the   old   stories  and 
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No.    HI. — KNITTIN( 

tiaditions  of  the  dale  come  up,  and  they  often  get  so 
excited  that  they  say,  '  Neighbours,  we'll  not  part  to- 
night,' that  is,  till  after  twelve  o'clock.  All  this  time 
their  knitting  goes  on  with  unremitting  speed.  They 
sit  rocking  to  and  fro  like  so  many  weird  wizards. 
They  burn  no  candle,  but  knit  by  the  light  of  the  peat 
fire.  And  this  rocking  motion  is  connected  with  a 
mode  of  knitting  peculiar  to  the  place,  called  swarv- 
ing,  which  is  difficult  to  describe.  Ordinary  knitting 
is  performed  by  a  variety  of  little  motions,  but  this  is 
a  single  uniform  tossing  motion  of  both  the  hands  at 
once,  and  the  body  often  accompanying  it  with  a  sort 
of  sympathetic  action.  The  knitting  produced  is  just 
the  same  as  by  the  ordinary  method.  They  knit  with 
crooked  pins  called  pricks,  and  use  a  knitting  sheath, 
consisting  commonly  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  as 
large  as  the  sheath  of  a  dagger,  curved  to  the  side, 
and  fixed  in  a  belt  called  the  cowhand.  The  women 
of  the  north,  in  fact,  often  sport  very  curious  knitting 
sheaths.  We  have  seen  a  wisp  of  straw  tied  up  pretty 
tightly,  into  which  they  stick  their  needles,  and  some- 


times a  bunch  of  iiuiUs  of  at  least  half  a  hundred  in 
number.  These  sheaths  and  cowhands  are  often  pre- 
sents from  their  lovers  to  the  young  women.  Upon 
the  band  there  is  a  hook,  upon  which  the  long  end  of 
the  knitting  is  suspended  that  it  may  not  dangle.  In 
this  manner  they  knit  for  the  Kendal  market  stock- 
ings, jackets,  nightcaps,  and  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by 
the  negroes,  called  bump-caps.  These  are  made  of 
very  coarse  worsted,  and  knit  a  yard  in  length,  one 
half  of  which  is  turned  into  the  other,  before  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cap." 

The  knitting  sheath  was  worn  at  the  right-hand 
side,  in  order  to  release  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
for  "throwing"  the  worsted.  The  sheath  also  partly 
supported  the  weight  of  the  knitted  material.  In 
knitting  short  periods,  when  the  sheath  was  not  used, 
the  needle  was  tucked  in  the  right  arm  pit.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  sheaths  mentioned  by  Howitt, 
"as  large  as  the  sheath  of  a  dagger,  curved  to  the 
side,"  were  of  the  kind  shown  in  No.  iv.  I  have 
before  me  old  specimens  of  the  "pricks,"  or  knitting 
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needles,  from  Dent;  they  are  thicker  and  shorter  than 
the  needles  used  at  the  present  time,  and  bow-shaped. 
A  specimen  of  average  length  measures  9  in.  across 
the  arc  from  point  to  point,  and  9!  in.  when  a  flexible 
rule  is  laid  along  the  bow.  I  have  no  specimen  of 
the  hooks  described  by  Howitt  as  attached  to  the  cow- 
band  for  the  support  of  the  length  of  knitting.  In  an 
excellent  paper,  however,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Varty-Smith, 
on  "  Some  Knitting  Implements  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,"  published  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
September,  1909,  two  hooks  are  figured,  which  seem 
to  be  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Mr.  Varty-Smith  calls 
them  "clue-holders,"  and  believes  that  they  served  to 
hold  the  balls  of  yarn  or  "clue";  but  the  objection  to 
this  view  is  that  if  a  ball  were  held  fast  on  a  hook,  the 
worsted  would  not  unwind  readily,  and  the  knitter 
would  find  it  necessary  constantly  to  lift  the  ball  off. 
The  oldest  type  of  knitting  sheath  is  straight-sided, 
and  more  or  less  square  in  cross-section.  This  type 
was  never  quite  abandoned,  and  is  used  even  at  the 
present  time  by  a  few  of  the  older  women  at  Dent. 
The  first  specimen  shown  in  No.  i.  is  dated  1684,  and 
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the  first  specimen  in  No.  ii.  bears  the  date  1690.  ( )n 
the  other  hand,  the  last  specimen  in  No.  iii.  is  dated 
1 85 1.  The  fourth  specimen  in  No.  i.  is  inscribed  in 
incised  characters,  "  My  hart  is  fixt,  I  cannot  change, 
I  like  my  choice  to  well."  Such  inscriptions  are  ex- 
ceptional, though  initials  are  frequent.  The  upper 
portion  of  knitting  sheaths  is  perforated  to  a  depth 
varying  from  an  inch  to  three  inches.  The  seventh 
specimen,  however,  has  six  holes  in  two  rows,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  results  from  such  a 
number. 

In  No.  ii.  are  shown  some  line  sheaths,  having  the 
shaft  pierced  with  "windows,"  in  which  small  balls  are 
held.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  specimens  are  per- 
forated at  both  ends,  and  could  therefore  be  used  with 
either  end  upwards.  In  some  cases  the  perforation  is 
too  shallow  for  effective  use,  and  these  sheaths  may 
have  been  intended  merely  as  keepsakes. 

Specimens  of  very  varying  artistic  merit  are  shown 
in  No.  iii.  The  two  on  the  left  are  rude  in  con- 
struction, but  quaint,  and  they  have  evidently  been 
much  used.     The   specimen  on  the  right  is  one  of 
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those  which  have  the  perforation  too  shallow  to  hold 
a  knitting  needle  with  any  steadiness. 

Mr.  Varty-Smith  considers  that  the  well  -  marked 
and  effective  type  shown  in  No.  iv.  is  older  than  the 
straight-sided  type.  I  have  examined  a  large  number 
of  specimens  in  various  collections,  but  I  have  never 
Seen  a  "  scimitar ''  knitting  sheath  which  seems  to  go 
further  back  than  about  1780.  Specimens  of  this 
type  are  almost  always  capped  with  a  metal  or  bone 
ferrule,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  find  that  the  ferrules 
in  two  of  those  shown  are  made  from  thimbles. 


LONGEST   SJ   IN.,   SHORTEST   61   IN. 

Xo.  V.  shows  knitting  sheaths  of  miscellaneous 
lorm.  Some  are  quite  devoid  of  surface  decoration  : 
in  others  the  surface  is  closely  covered  with  chip- 
carving.  These  departures  from  the  customary  tvpcs 
are  somewhat  rare. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Edmondson 
for  entrusting  to  me  his  entire  collection  of  knitting 
sheaths. 

The  examples  selected  for  illustraticni  form  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  remarkable  collection, 
which  is  certainly  the  finest  in  the  country. 
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The  Potter  as  an  Historian 

The  pottL-r  is  an  historian,  and  yet  through 
the  ages  it  has  probably  been  unknown  to  him. 
National  events  have  been  memorised  on  his  produc- 
tions. The  Sunderland  jug  is  one  of  these  e.xamples. 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  shape,  and  stands  about  S  inches 
high,  and  was  made  by  J-  Phillips,  Hylton  Pottery, 
and  it  is  white  glazed  with  violet  ru.stic  decorations. 
On  one  side  is  the  medallion  of  Nelson,  with  trophy 
of  flags  and  guns,  and  the  l^'ictory,  with  its  sails 
unfurled,  in  full  sail,  and  beneath  is  the  following 
verse  : — 

Tho'  Britain  mourn,  what  else  can  Britain  do, 
While  Weeding  Nelson  rises  to  her  view  ? 
Still  is  there  cause  for  triumph  when  she  shews 
The  captured  colours  of  our  vanquished  foes, 
And  greater  still,  when  Fame  was  heard  to  say. 
All,  all   were  Nelsons  on  that  glorious  day. 

On  the  front,  under  the  spout,  are  the  names  of 


By  J.  W.  Overend 

of  placing  names  on  pottery  goods  probably  originated 
at  Sunderland,  but  the  Yorkshire  potters  often  did 
this. 

Beneath,  in  a  garland  of  flowers  (in  capitals),  is  the 
following  verse  : — • 

Say  if  no  more  in  converse  sweet 

The  blissful  hours  shall  flee. 
Or  if  that  we  no  more  may  meet, 

Wilt  thou  remember  me  ? 

No  time  shall  change  my  firm  regard 

Or  banish  thoughts  of  thee. 
Oh  !   I  will  feel  a  sweet  regard 

If  thou'lt  remember  me. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  jug  is  a  view  of  Sunder- 
land Bridge  over  the  river  Wear,  with  inscriptions 
in    three    ovals    with    interesting    description   of   the 


SUNDEKL.^ND    WARE   JUG,    WITH    NAMK    OF    LOCAL    KAMILV 

the  people  for  whom  the  jug  was  probably  made—         bridge  as  follows:    "Cast  Iron,  214:  W'mught  Iron, 
Thos.  &  Susanna  Keble,  Colchester.     This  custom         46  tons.       J.  Phillips." 
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r^In  the  second  oval  :  "  A  south-east  view  of  the  Iron 
Bridge  over  the  \Vear  near  Sunderland.    Foundation- 


covered  with  a  rich  brown  glaze.     Under  the  base  is 
incised  :  "  E.   Binsfham,   Castle  Hedinsham.     No.  •; 
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Stone  laid  by  R.  Burdon,  Esq.,  Sept.  24th,  1793  ; 
opened  August  9th,   1796." 

In  the  third  (jval  :  '"  Height,  100  feet  ;  span, 
236  feet.     Hylton  Pottery." 

It  will  therefore  be  noticed  that  this  Sunderland 
jug  has  on  it  the  record  of  a  very  important 
event  which  occurred  in  this  northern  port,  whilst 
it  also  records  an  important  event  in  the  nation's 
history. 

The  Essex  jug  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  still, 
with  a  mass  of  decoration  all  over  it.  It  is  of 
Hedingham  ware,  ornamented  with  medallions  of  the 
Boadicean  revolt  and  the  Dunmow  flitch  ceremony, 
allegorical  group  representing  Essex,  arms  of  the 
county  and  boroughs  and  great  families,  representa- 
tions of  Colchester  and  Hedingham  castles,  Layer, 
Marney,  and  other  seats,  coins  of  Cunobeline,  Carau- 
suis,   and  Constantine,  oyster-shells  and  wheat-ears. 


trial  piece  for  the  Essex  jug.  Height,  gf  inches; 
diameter,  i\  inches."  The  custom  of  the  flitch  was 
introduced  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  in  1244  of  presenting 
a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  newly-married  man  who  re- 
pented not  of  his  marriage,  sleeping  or  waking,  in  a 
year  and  a  day.  The  last  successful  "  claim  "  under 
this  custom  was  made  in  1751,  and  the  flitch  granted 
to  Thomas  Shakeshaft  and  his  wife.  The  custom  is 
local  to  this  district,  and  the  potter  has  memorised  it 
on  the  Essex  jug. 

America's  first  President,  Washington,  was  an 
enthusiastic  connoisseur,  constantly  adding  to  his 
collection  by  the  import  and  purchase  of  pottery-ware 
from  the  land  of  his  birth.  As  early  as  1759  he  wrote 
to  England  for  ornamental  china.  There  are  still 
extant  letters,  dated  1785,  containing  instructions 
for  goods  to  be  purchased  for  him  from  the  Stafford- 
shire potters.     The  bowl  shown  in  the  illustrations  is 
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_\rALiE    AT    CASTLE    HEDINGHAM,    ESSEX 


THE    ESSEX    JUG,    SHOWING 
UUNMOW    FLITCH    PROCESSION 


LIVERPOOL     BOWL 
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supposed  to  have  been  made  probably  in  Staffordshire 
and  sent  to  Liverpool  to  print,  as  was  the  custom  at 


from  the  edge  is  a  narrow  band  of  gold,  partially  worn 
away.    The  inner  circle  of  arrow-heads  is  of  gold,  and 


PLATE    SHOWING    THE   SEAL   OF    THE   STATE    OF    WASHINGTON 


MADE   BY   WM.  ADAMS   AND   CO.,   TUNSTALL 


that  day.  The  bowl  is  8i|  inches  in  diameter,  and 
has  inside  a  print  of  a  ship  with  an  American  flag  and 
various  emblems.  On  the  outside  are  marine  deities 
and  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George 
Washington.  The  inscription  with  the  latter  is  :  "  His 
E.xcellency,  General  Washington,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

As  before  remarked,  the  famous  President  was  a 
collector,  and  he  had  a  set  of  Canton  china,  of  which 
a  piece  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  original 
measures  lof  inches  by  8|  inches,  and  it  is  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  This 
particular  specimen  is  in  the  private  collection  of  a 
gentleman  living  in  Pennsylvania.  The  oval  bottom 
of  the  back  is  rough  and  unglazed.  The  border  is 
quite  a  dark  blue,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


ijuite  perfect.  The  central  decoration  represents  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  suspended  by 
the  crowned  figure  of  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet.  A 
well-known  expert  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  set  was  actually  made  in  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Samuel  Shaw,  a  Bostonian,  who,  with 
General  Essex,  had  organised  the  Order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  was  trading  agent  for  the  owners  of  the 
Empn-ss  of  China,  the  first  vessel  to  hail  from  the 
United  States  of  America  directly  to  Canton,  then 
(1784)  the  only  free  port  of  China. 

Wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  stir  the  i)assiuns  and 
imaginations  of  nations,  art  is  revived  through  the 
destruction  which  occurs,  and  human  feelings  must 
express  on  some  material.  The  humblest  of  the  crafts- 
men feels  the  touch,  and  on  his  china  and  pottery 
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VIEW    PLATE,    SHOWING   MOUNT  VERNON,   GEORGE   WASHINGTON'S    HOME 
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ware  he  records  new  heroes,  may  be  a  new  nation,  for 
such  is  ihe  America  of  to-day,  for,  whilst  the  treaty  of 


records  there  are  those  which  almost  never  die.  Through 
them  the  people  of  one  century  speak  to  the  people  of 


PLATE,   WITH    ARMS   OF   U.S.A. 

Ghent  gave  birth  to  a  new  nation  which  through  a 
century  has  seen  such  a  wonderful  evolution,  it  created 
the  Washington  spirit  of  liberty,  whose  memory  is 
memorised  by  the  potter  on  all  kinds  of  pottery-ware. 
What  applies  to  America  applies  with  more  force  to 
England,  for  it  can  be  safely  said  that  in  no  other 
country  has  the  potter  utilised  his  goods  to  record 
various  local  and  historical  events.    In  these  historical 


MADE    BY    WM.  ADAMS    AND    CO.,    TUNSTALL 

another.  There  is  an  unwritten  link  which  binds  the 
two  together,  for  they  tell  of  faults,  hopes,  and  faith 
of  nations,  and  often  they  are  the  only  existing  records 
which  remain  to  tell  the  tale. 

[The  prints  of  the  Washington  pottery  are  by  the 
permission  of  T.  I'ape,  Esq.,  whilst  the  Sunderland 
and  Essex  jugs  are  by  the  permission  of  the  Curator, 
Colchester  Museum.] 
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The   Glass  Age  Part  III. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  note  of  refinement  is 
being  more  clearly  struck.  The  Adam  houses  are 
being  built.  Mahogany  is  superseding  oak,  and  the 
glass-workers  are  beginning  to  develop  their  craft. 

Greater  attention  is  given  to  detail,  and  the  more 
skilful  workmen  attempt  to  follow  ambitious  models  of 
the  continental  makers.  The  twisted  or  ribbed  stem 
now  makes  its  appearance,  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
air-twist  proper,  which  is  originated  in  the  tear-drop 
referred  to  in  the  previous  article.     The  manner  of 


By  Pontil 

Mr.  Percy  Bate  and  many  other  amateurs  in  holding 
the  glasses  of  this  type  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

The  decoration  seems  so  natural,  and  to  exactly 
sense  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  place  the  drink- 
ing glass  had  to  fill,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  designer  all  the  necessary  freedom  without  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  form  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  effects  from  detail  which  result  in  over- 
elaboration. 

The  sequence  of  the  air-twist  glasses  is  not  difficult 
to  follow,  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 


manufacture   is  very  well   set  forth   in  Hartshorne's 
book,  p.  256. 

From  1720  to  1760,  and  even  later,  these  lovely  air- 
. twist  glasses  held  the  field,  and  I  agree  with  the  late 


Plate    1.  2 

preceding  type.  Plate  I.  shows  the  early  type  of 
ribbed  or  incised  twist,  made  externally  on  the  stem. 
No.  2  has  a  domed  and  folded  foot,  and  the  bowls 
of  both  are  of  moulded  or  hammered  glass.     These 
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so-called  wrythen  markings  were 
designed  to  add  a  glisten  or 
sparkle  to  the  wine. 

Plate  II.  shows  the  air-twist 
stem  continuing  into  the  base 
of  the  bell-shaped  bowls.  The 
reader  should  compare  with  the 
plain-stem  glasses  shown  in 
Plate  IV.  of  the  previous  article. 

Plate  III.  shows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  twist  to  the  drawn 
stem  and  bowl.  Reference  to 
Plate  V.  of  the  previous  article 
will  show  how  the  tear-drop 


Plate  II. 


was  utilised,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  rotary  movement 
given  to  the  stem  during  the 
process  of  "drawing." 

An  additional  decoration  is 
added  in  the  glasses  shown  in 
Plate  IV.,  where  the  air-twist 
stem  is  placed  on  a  knop  with 
the  tear-drop  decoration.  No.  i 
is  of  a  plain  drawn  type,  while 
Nos.  2  and  3  are  with  waisted 
bowls  and  domed  feet.  Mr. 
Hartshorne  (page  262)  draws 
attention   to   the  rarity  of  this 


Plati;  hi. 


Plate  I\'.- 


Plate    V. 
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Plate   VII. 


Plate   VIII. 
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I'lATE     IX. 


type,  and  mentions  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had 
only  found  two  examples.  Mr.  Leslie  has  been  more 
fortunate,  as  in  addition  to  those  illustrated  there  are 
several  similar  glasses  in  his  collection,  all  of  great 
beauty.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  type  is 
that  they  must  be  among  the  earliest  of  the  air-twist 
stems  made  in  three  pieces,  the  additional  joining 
taking  place  between  the  stem  and  the  knop.  Plate  V. 
shows  a  frill  of  trailed  glass  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  stem.  I  have  never  seen  this  decoration  used 
except  in  conjunction  with  the  bell-shaped  or  waisted 
bowl,  which  would  seem  to  give  ground  for  concluding 
that  they  emanated  from  one  particular  factory. 

Plates  VI.  and  VII.  show  glasses  which,  in  my 
opinion,  reach  the  perfection  of  form.  On  Plate  VI., 
No.  I  shows  an  unusual  air-twist,  continuing  into  the 
knop.    No.  2  is  the  same  in  even  a  purer  form.    No.  3 


Plate  VII.  illustrates  four  very  fine  examples  of  the 
double-knop  air-twist,  which,  in  my  opinion,  reach  the 
high  water-mark  of  the  glass-maker's  achievement. 

These  glasses  were  followed  by  the  type  shown  in 
Plate  VIII.,  with  graduated  bulge  in  the  stem  and  with 
ogee  bowls.  These  are  much  prized  by  collectors, 
but  I  do  not  consider  the  artistic  effect  so  successful 
as  those  shown  on  the  previous  plate. 

Plate  IX.  illustrates  six  examples  of  the  finer  form  of 
air-twist.  In  the  earlier  glasses  the  air  threads  were 
much  larger  and  bolder. 

Plate  X.  shows  e.xamples  of  the  mercury  or  silver 
air-twist,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  form  of  air- 
twist  was  used  with  nearly  all  types  of  bowls.  It  is  very 
decorative,  and  in  a  good  light  has  all  the  effect  of 
silver. 

Plate  XI.  is  a  much  earlier  glass,  and  contemporarv 


rL.AiE   X. 


is  a  repetition  of  the  baluster  form  (see  previous  article. 
No.  iD).  No.  4  is  a  beautiful  example  of  simplicity 
in  form.  No.  5  is  a  reversion  of  the  form  shown  in 
Plate  IV.,  and  doubtless  made  in  three  pieces  ;  and 
No.  6  advances  to  the  double  knop  and  a  wrythen 
or  hammered  bowl,  previously  alluded  to  on  Plate  I. 


with  those  on  Plate  II.  It  is  a  toast-master's  glass, 
about  qJ-  inches  high,  and  has  a  folded  foot,  which  is 
not  a  common  feature  of  the  air-twist  type. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  folded  foot,  since  I  wrote 
the  previous  article  (see  July  No.,  1918,  p.  135)  Mr. 
Leslie  has  acquired  a  glass  with  a  really  badly-chipped 
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folded  foot,  thus  again  providing  an  instance  of  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  dogmatise  about  anything  connected 
with  eighteenth-century  glass. 

One  of  the  most  strilcing  proofs  of  the  artistic  value 
of  the  air-twist  type  is  the  fact  that  the  forgeries  are 
less  frequently  found  than  in  any  of  the  other  patterns. 
The  reason  is  obviously  that  the  forging  is  so  easily 
detected.  The  real  artistic  feeling  displayed  almost 
prohibits  the  effort  of  the  faker,  the  difference  between 
the  genuine  and  the  imitation  being  too  easily  seen  to 
make  the  trade  remunerative.  Is  not  this  the  best  tri- 
bute to  the  workers  that  created  this  wonderful  series? 

The  air-twist  was  probably  used  in  the  houses  which 
were  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  refinement  of 


the  Adams  and  other  architects  and  decorators  of  the 
period.  They  were  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
taverns  or  inns  of  the  period. 

The  very  fine  types  were  probably,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  baluster  stems,  made  specially  by  the  most 
skilled  workmen  for  special  orders,  and  the  others 
took  their  places  quite  naturally  among  the  decorative 
articles  of  household  use  with  which  Adam,  Chip- 
pendale, and  other  artists  of  the  period  were  gradually 
tilling  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  One  great  regret 
is  that  the  authors  of  these  lovely  glasses  leave  behind 
them  no  marks,  no  names,  and  no  means  of  tracing 
the  individualities  which  created  for  us  such  ''a  thing 
of  beauty  "  as  the  artistic  drinking  glass. 


Plate  XI. 
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The  Identification  of  a  Raphael  Drawing     By  Louise  M.  Richter 


Even  during  times  such  as  we  are  living  in, 
the  identification  of  a  hitherto  unknown  drawing  by 
Raphael  will  be  viewed — by  most  connoisseurs  and  art 
collectors,  at  any  rate — as  a  fact  worthy  of  record.  For 
the  laurel-leaves  of  immortality  which  descended  on 
the  brow  of  this 
"prince  among 

artists"  have  ''"*  '"^ 

not  faded  after 
a  lapse  of  more 
than  four  cen- 
turies  —  they 
are,  indeed,  im- 
perishable. Yet 

the  span  of  life  ^ 

accorded  to  ;.',  - 

Raphael — he 
was  cut  off  from 
his  art  when 
only  thirty- 
s  e  V  e  n — was 
brief  enough. 
He  was  by  far 
the  youngest  of 
that  great  tri- 
u  m  V  i  r a  t  e  of 
whom  the 
world  has  not 
seen  the  like 
again,  for  Leon- 
ardo da  \'inci 
died  wh  en  he 
was  over  si.xty- 
nine,  and 
Michel-Angelo 
attained  the 
advanced  age 
of  eighty-nine. 
It  may  well 
be  asked 
whether  it  was 
geniusonlythat 
raised  Raphael 


No.  I.  — HKAD  OF  ST.  JOHN     A  PREPARATORY  SKETCH  FOR  THE  ENTOMBMENT 


to  his  pinnacle  of  fame,  or  whether  it  was  genius 
reinforced  by  labour.  Surveying  the  number  of  his 
drawings,  which  for  the  student  are  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  life-work,  as  bringing  him  closer  to  us 
moderns,  and  especially  also  to  artists  as  the  wonderful 

draughtsman, 
we  become 
convinced  that, 
however  great 
his  genius,  it 
was  matched 
by  that  assidu- 
ous devotion  to 
h  i  s  work  with 
-\  which   he    pur- 

V         ,  sued  t  h  e  task 

)|  he  set  before 

j     ,  h  i  m  .      L  i  k  e 

--'  Durer,  Raphael 

placed  great 

weight   on   his 

.  -,  drawings  ;   and 

':  .^.'  he  is  known  to 

h  a  v  e    m  a  d  e 
>i,  ^  numerous 

.    T'j.-  p  r  e  jjaratory 

sketches  before 
he  finally  de- 
cided on  paint- 
ing his  pictures 
and  frescoes. 

Nor  d  i  d  he 
prematurely 
rest  on  the  lau- 
rels that  h  a  d 
come  to  him 
so  early  in  life 
(long  before  he 
was  twenty).  It 
is  by  his  very 
drawings  that 
we  can  test  how- 
arduous  was  his 
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work,  and  how  he  strugyiled  before  he  wrung  from  his 
inner  soul,  as  it  were,  his  great  achievements.  The 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  even  more  so  than  the 
Windsor  Library  or  the  British  Museum,  the  Wicar 
collection  at  Lille,  the  Louvre,  or  the  Albertina  at 
Vienna,  afford  us  uni(iue  opportunities  for  tracing  in 
an  unbroken  series — from  his  early  Umbrian  to  his 
late  Roman  period — the  various  drawings  he  made 
for  his  compositions. 

It  is  in  comparing  the  drawing  under  discussion 
(No.  i.),  representing  a  head  of  St.  John  (12  in.  by 
9  in.),  with  a  preparatory  sketch  of  the  Entoml'ment 
at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  No.  131  (No.  ii.),  that  I 
was  first  struck  by  their  close  relationship,  and  be- 
came convinced  that  both  were  studies  for  one  and 
the  same  subject.  Like  the  Oxford  drawing,  the 
head  of  St.  John  belongs  to  Raphael's  second  (his 
Florentine)  period,  and  we  seem  to  detect  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  admiration  which  he  must  have  felt  for 
the  great  Tuscan  art  with  which  he  so  soon  knew  to 
assimilate  his  own. 

We  see  from  a  letter  of  recommendation  given  to 
him  by  the  Duchess  Giovanna  da  Montefeltro  to  the 
Gonfalonier!  Pietro  Soderini  of   Florence,    that    the 
young   Raphael  came  to  that  city  (about   1504)  to 
further,  as  he  modestly  stated,   his  artistic   develop- 
ment.    Vet  he  had  already  won  fame  with  more  than 
one  picture,   which  he  had  painted  at  the  Citta  di 
Castello,  among  them  the  lost  Crowning  of  S.  jYiio/o 
of  Tokntino,  and  the  famous  Sposalizio,  now  at  the 
Brera.    He  was,  moreover,  entrusted  with  the  import- 
ant commission  for  the  Entombment,  destined  for  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Perugia,  by  Atalanta  Bagli- 
oni.     This  noble  lady's  son,  Griffone,  was  murdered 
in  one  of  those  family  feuds  which  characterised  that 
period.      The   inconsolable   mother   hoped   to    find 
solace   in  the  contemplation  of  a  religious  subject, 
which  she  wished  Raphael  (whose  art  especially  ap- 
pealed to  her)  to  paint,  depicting  the  grief  of  another 
—  Tlie  Divine  Mother.       That   Raphael's   mind  was 
greatly  occupied  with  this  intended  altar-piece  in  his 
early  days  at  Florence,  and  that  he  had  directed  his 
steps  to  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  to  see  the  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Cross  (now  at  the  Pitti),  which  Perugino, 
his  master,   had    painted  in   1495,   is   shown  by  the 
above-mentioned  C).\ford  drawing,  and  another  simi- 
lar but  more  finished  e.xample  at  the  Louvre  (No.  iii.). 
That,  influenced  by  the  picture  of  his  master,  he  first 
also  planned  a  Deposition  of  the  Cross  instead  of  an 
En/ow/iinent   (as   suggested   by  the   late   Sir  Charles 
Robinson  and  other  authorities)  is  more  than  prob- 
able,   in    view    of  these   preparatory    designs.     The 
change  which  was  to  revolutionise  to  a  certain  extent 
his  art  later  on,  through  the  exhibition  of  the  two 


famous  cartoons  by  Leonardo  and  Michel-Angelo  at 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  had  not  as  yet  come  to  pass. 
The  O.xford  drawing  in  particular  shows  that  he  was 
still  clinging  to  his  Umbrian  memories.     Vet  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  head  of  St. 
John  already  reveals  the  influence  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
In  him  the  young   Raphael,   when  a  stranger  in 
Florence,  first  found  a  kindred   spirit  and  a  friend. 
How  he  was  impressed  by  the  older  artist  we  can  see 
in  yet  another  of  his  works — in  his  St.  Catherine,  at 
the   National  Galler)'.      But   in  contradistinction  to 
Fra  Bartolomeo's  style  of  drawing  heads  in  the  same 
medium  (black  chalk),  we  detect  in  Raphael's  head 
of  St.  John  a  remarkable  strictness  and  precision  in 
the  rendering  of  the  forms,  coupled  with  a  sweetness 
of  expression  foreign  to  the  Frate's  drawings.     More- 
over, the  indication  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
wrist  and  forearm,  as  we  note  it  in  the  drawing  under 
discussion,  is  a  peculiaritv  of  Raphael  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  drawings  of  the  time,  except, 
of  course,  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  spell  is  also 
perceptibly  felt  in  the  St.  John.     This  is  not  the  only 
instance    of   Raphael    making   a    separate    enlarged 
sketch  of  a  head  destined  for  his  compositions.     A\'e 
need  only  refer  to  two  heads  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions at  the  British  Museum — that  of  the  Apostle  St. 
James,  a  preparatory  sketch  for  the  Coronation  of  the 
rirgin  at  the  Vatican  :  and  another  of  admirable  work- 
manship— "an  old  man" — to  which    Raphael,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  closely  adhered  in  the  final 
execution  of  the  Sposalizio.     Giov.  Battista  Armenini 
of   Faenza   describes   in    his   Precetti  della   Pittura 
(written  sixty  years  after  Raphael's  death)  how  "this 
prince  of   painters "  was    in   the    habit   of   working  ; 
"  As   soon  as   he  had  fixed  on  a  composition  in  a 
general  way,  he  put   before  him   on  a  table  all  his 
designs  which  had  any  reference  to  the  work  he  had 
in  his   mind.      In  surveying  them  all  he  let  himself 
be  inspired  by  new  ideas,  which  he  restlessly  and  con- 
tinuously composed  and  enlarged  anew  on  the  spot, 
thus  finding  a  fresh  outlet  for  his  thoughts.     When 
more  especially  impressed  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  heads  which  had   sprung  from  his  genius  in  that 
way,   he  fixed  them   separately  on  paper,   mostly  in 
black   chalk."     Thus,  no  doubt,  also  our  expressive 
head  of  St.  John  resting  on  his  right  arm  must  have 
been  created  as  a  preparatory  sketch,  in  accordance 
with  the  Oxford  drawing,  which  is  admittedly  a  first 
thought  for  Atalanta  Baglioni's  picture. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
Entombment,  such  as  Raphael  finally  executed  it 
in  1507,  close  on  his  Roman  period — as  we  see  it 
now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery — is  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory,  the  least  Raphaelesque  of  the  master's 
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achievements,  and  that  if  he  had  adhered  to  his  first 
thought — the  drawing  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum — 
this  picture  would  certainly  have  been  more  in  the 
style  which  we  know  to  have  been  his  own.  Most 
of  us  are  certainly  more  attracted  by  its  delightful 
predella,  now  at  the  Vatican,  the  T/ure  Theological 
Virtues  between  two  short-skirted  frolicsome  angels. 
Yet  it  was  only  natural  that  the  impressive  youth,  so 
intent  on  his  artistic  development,  should  have  been 
somewhat  deroute  hon\  his  peaceful  Umbrian  path  by 
Leonardo's  Battle  of  Anghiari,  exhibited  in  1506  in 
competition  with  Michel-Angelo's  Bathing  Soldiers  in 
the  Arno  surprised  by  a  Call  to  Arms.  There  is  no 
doubt,  if  we  study  his  sketches,  that  also  Raphael 
henceforth  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  nude, 
for  his  subsequent  drawings  for  the  Entombment,  and 
for  other  compositions  executed  at  that  period,  clearly 
show  what  a  great  change  had  come  over  him.     We 


can  trace  it  especially  in  a  drawing  at  the  Uffizi, 
where  the  dead  Christ,  supported  now  by  nude  figures, 
recalls  Michel-Angelo's  Pieta  at  St.  Peter's.  Also  in 
his  drawing  representing  the  Death  of  Meleager,  at 
Oxford,  he  evidently  tries  to  combine  his  study  after 
the  antique  with  his  projected  Entombment.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to. note  a  well-known  study 
of  heads  and  hands  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  where 
we  discern  a  slight  copy  of  his,  after  Leonardo's  Fight 
for  the  Standard :  a  proof  how  much  the  young  artist's 
mind  was  preoccupied  at  the  time  with  that  famous 
cartoon. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  still  draw  attention  to  three 
collectors'  marks  to  be  detected  on  our  drawing,  whichr 
greatly  helped  to  give  us  a  clue  as  to  its  provenance. 
On  the  extreme  left  there  is  Mariette's,  the  well-known, 
collector  and  art  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
is  known  to  have  owned  among  his  drawings  several. 
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Raphaels.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  them  that  classi- 
cal mounting  which  has  not  been  since  surpassed — a 
narrow  gilt  rim  with  a  margin  in  water-colour  corre- 
sponding with  the  general  tone  of  the  respective  draw- 
ing, such  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  drawing  under 
discussion.  On  the  right  side,  opposite,  is  the  mark 
of  another  owner,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
close  to  it  we  discern  a  capital  "  L  "  in  a  triangle,  which 
is  the  collection  mark  of  the  Marquis  de  Legoy.  This 
is  of  no  little  importance  for  establishing  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  drawing,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  following 
account.  It  proves  in  the  first  place  that  it  once 
belonged  to  that  famous  series  of  Raphael  drawings 
which  had  been  sold  in  1680  to  Cro/.at  by  the  Mar- 
chese  AntaUli,  a  lineal  descendant  of  'I'imoteo  \'iti, 
Raphael's  lifelong  friend,  his  executor,  and,  according 
to  Morelli,  his  master  before  Peragino.  When  subse- 
quently Crozat's  famous  collection  of  drawings,  as  well 
as  Mariette's,  were  dispersed,  many  of  their  drawings 
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by  old  masters  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  above- 
named  Marquis  de  Legoy,  a  French  nobleman  of 
great  taste  and  refinement.  But  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, after  a  century  and  a  half,  in  order  to  buy  a 
cabinet  of  Greek  coins,  sold  these  very  drawings  that 
his  ancestor  had  collected  to  the  renowned  English 
art  dealer,  Samuel  Woodburn,  who,  on  his  return  to 
England,  found  ready  purchasers  for  his  treasures 
among  members  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  etc.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dimsdale,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  collectors  of  his  time. 

The  real  value  of  these  drawings,  however,  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Woodburn  had  so  readily  disposed  of, 
was  only  fully  disclosed  to  him  when  after  some  years, 
in  1824,  he  once  more  had  the  good  fortune  to  ac- 
quire drawings  by  old  masters,  and  this  time  trom  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Marchese  Antaldi,  namely,  those 
which  in  16S0  had  not  been  purchased  by  Crozat,  and 
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had  remained,  therefore,  in  the  Antaldi  family.  It 
was  after  this  transaction  that  the  JMarchese  handed 
over  to  the  purchaser  a  document  which  proved  to 
be  a  catalogue  compiled  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
describing  the  drawings  which  had  once  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family.  It  also  described  those 
drawings  which  had  previously  been  bought  by  Crozat, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  ■\^'oodburn  had 
bought  some  time  ago  from  the  Marquis  Legoy : 
"They  were  said  to  be  few  in  numbers,  but  of  the 
finest  quality." 

It  was  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish artist,  to  whom  the  field  had  been  left  open  after 
Mr.  Dimsdale's  death,  that  Mr.  Woodbuni  had  secured 
the  rest  of  the  Antaldi  drawings,  and  with  them  the 
important  manuscript  catalogue  also  passed  into  his 
hands.  It  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
This  document  bears  the  heading  :  "  I  Disegni  descritti 
in  questa  nota  appartenente  alia  famiglia  Viti  in 
Urbino  furono  raccolti  da  Timoteo  celebre  pittore 
di  quel  cognome.  I  discendenti  Viti  ne  venderono 
una  parte  a  M.  Crozat,  il  rimanente  passo  per  credita 
alia  famiglia  Antaldi  anch  essa  di  Urbino."  ■    Among 


*  The  drawings  described  in  this  memorandum  belonging 
to  the  Viti  family  of  Urbino,  were  brought  together  by 
Timoteo,  the  famous  painter  of  that  name.  His  descendants 
sold  a  portion  of  them  to  M.  Crozat,  and  the  rest  was  taken 
over  by  the  Antaldis,  who  were  also  from  Urbino. 


the  annotations  of  this  catalogue  mention  is  made 
(No.  48)  of  a  head  in  black  chalk,  about  12  in.  by 
9  in.,  by  the  same  Raphael  ("una  Testina  di  lapis 
nero  d'altezza  un  palma  due  unci,  larghezza  un  palma 
dal  medesimo  Raffaello  "),  an  annotation  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  entirely  in  measurements,  subject 
and  medium  with  our  head  of  St.  John. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article — now  that  we 
have,  as  far  as  this  was  made  possible  to  us  by  the 
existing  proofs  and  documents,  established  the  prove- 
nance of  the  drawing  under  discussion  and  its  identi- 
fication— further  to  pursue  the  history  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  Antaldi  Raphael  drawings.  Besides,  they  have 
been  explicitly  described  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Robinson  in  his  Critical  Ai  counts  of  the  Oxford 
Drawings,  and  more  recently  by  Sir  Sidney  Colviii 
and  Oscar  Fischle.  Vet  before  concluding  we  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  a  well-earned  tribute  to  those 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  who,  by  insti- 
tuting a  subscription  in  the  nick  of  time,  when  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  Antaldi 
Raphael  drawings  came  again  on  the  market,  suc- 
ceeded in  ensuring  for  this  country  art  treasures  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  irretrievably  dispersed. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  greatly  owing 
to  their  efforts  that  the  statement  of  that  famous 
writer  on  art,  j\l.  Richardson,  in  his  Traite  de  la 
Peintitre,  is  well  founded  ;  "  Si  I'ltalie  est  le  princi- 
pale  appartement  de  la  grande  collection  du  monde 
I'Angleterre  est  le  cabinet  de  dessin." 
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In  No.  1980!'  The  Connoisseur  a  very  handsome 
day-bed  of  the  Restoration  period,  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Edward  Holden,  was  mentioned, 
and  we  now  give  an  illustration  of 
a  similar  but  even  more  elaborate 
sj)ecinien  in  the  possession  of  Harry  N'erney,  Esq., 
iM.WC).     The  term  "day-bed"  appears  to  have  been 


A  Seventeenth- 
century  Day-bed 


attached  to  such  pieces  in  comparatively  recent  years, 
the  article  itself  (practically  the  forerunner  of  the 
more  modern  sofa)  being  a  species  of  couch  or  settee, 
which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  return  of 
the  second  .Stuart  to  the  throne.  In  the  piece  now 
under  consideration  the  Royal  crown,  with  its  ainorini 
supporters,  appears  not  only  on  the  back,  or  head  rest. 


.•\    SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    DAY-BED 
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bvit  on  every  one  of  the 
side  stretchers  to  the 
body  of  the  structure. 
The  whole  surface  of 
the  wood  is  lavishly 
carved  in  the  style  pre- 
valent during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Carolean 
custom  of  carving  floral 
emblems  on  the  flat  sur- 
faces of  legs  and  arms  in 
furniture  .seems  to  have 
mightily  taken  the  fancy 
of  certain  dilettanti  with 
Wardour  Street  ten- 
dencies during  what  is 
known  as  the  "Abbots- 
ford  period,"  and  pseudo 
antiques  manufactured 
about  this  time  often 
e.xhibit  the  decoration  to 
excess,  the  late  Stuart 
pattern  being  taken 
more  nearly  as  a  model 
of  what  antiques  ought 
to   be   than  any  known 

style.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  a  true  pro- 
duction of  the  seventeenth  century  from  an  Abbotstord 
make-believe,  and  the  example  in  Mr.  Harry  Verney's 
collection  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  plagiarism 
inspired  during  the  days  of  the  Waverley  Romances. 
Unlike  Sir  Edward  Holden's  specimen  of  the  same 
kind,  the  back  in  this  instance  is  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  central  splat,  carved  similarly  to  its 
surroundings.  The  back,  or  head  rest,  is  hinged,  and 
chained  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  wishes 
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of  the  user.  The  leaf 
scroll  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  framework  is  of 
the  late  type  w  h  i  c  h 
sprung  from  an  adapta- 
tion or  development  of 
the  strap  pattern,  and 
is  not  uncommonly 
found  in  pieces  of  this 
description. 

Inaccurate  Descriptions 
in  Sale  Catalogues 

Ar-  illustrating  the 
above  heading,  I  send  a 
photograph  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  In  a  famous 
sale  of  armour  held  last 
July,  the  piece  illustrated 
w  a  s  catalogued  "  Eel 
Spear."  On  examina- 
tion I  found  that  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  eels,  but  was  an 
early  firearm.  The  lower 
tube,  which  is  15^  in. 
long,  unscrews  at  one  end,  and  has  a  touch-hole 
at  the  other,  and  is  really  a  sort  of  priming  chamber 
into  which  the  seventeen  upright  tubes  (pistol  barrels) 
screw.  Into  these  fitted  tightly  a  small  wooden  haft, 
terminating  in  a  Spontoon  head.  There  are  only 
three  of  these  portions  left,  but  originally  there  were 
seventeen,  which  were  discharged  simultaneously  by 
igniting  the  powder  in  the  priming  chamber.  The 
metal-work  is  beautifully  finished,  and  mounted  on  the 
original  haft,  5  ft.  in  length. — H.  G. 
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NOTES  AND   QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents 


Unidentified  Portrait  (Xo.  287). 
Dear  Sir,— i?f  aJDOve  in  September  Connoisseur, 
tlie  arms  on  sliield  at  baclv  of  portrait  are  verj'  like 
those  of  Elgin  (Earl  of).  The  word  "Fiume"  is 
probably  a  mistalce  for  their  motto  "  Fuimus  "  under 
shield,  and  the  arms  as  given  in  an  old  Debrett  show 
a  nude  figure  as  supporter,  etc.  It  might  help  your 
correspondent  to  find  out  the  subject  of  portrait. 

Yours  (Miss)  E.  D.  Hume. 

Paintings  by  Clover. 
Sir,— With  reference  to  "Paintings  by  Clover"  in 
your  October  Notes  and  Queries,  it  may  interest 
G.  Berney  to  know  of  four  paintings  by  Clover  :  a 
Portrait  of  Dr.  John  Colehy  (in  possession  of  Dr. 
J.  Shepheard,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk) ;  Portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Candler  (in  possession  of  P.  C.  Shep- 
heard, Esq.,  The  Priory,  Aylsham,  Norfolk) ;  Picture 
of  the  Wedding  Party  of  Thomas  Clover  and  Mariah 
Cooke  (1804)  leaving  Thwaite  Chitrelt  (in  possession 
of  Thomas  Purdey,  Es(|.,  of  Aylsham). 

Yours  faithfully,  G.  E.  Shepheard. 

PoRTR.\iT  OF  Edward  AVortlev  Montagu,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  Notes  and  Queries 
of  August  and  October  issues  an  enquiry  about  a 
portrait  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.  Strange  to 
say,  I  have  a  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
wearing  a  Turkish  head-dress.  Should  you  think  it 
would  interest  your  readers,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
forward  a  plioto  of  same. 

Yours  sincerely,   C.  Yan  Koert. 

Rock-Crvstal  Cover. 
I  )ear  Sir, — With  regard  to  the  rock-crystal  cover 
illustrated  in  the  October  number,  I  have  an  old 
German  glass  Wiederkom,  dated  1562,  which  has 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  metal  mounting  (Gothic  in 
character).  The  cover  is  very  likely  (rerman  of  that 
date.  Yours  truly,   E.  P.  Bennett. 

Portraits  of  the  Kettle  F.amily. 
Dear  Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
where  the  portraits  of  his  relations  painted  by  Tilly 
Kettle  are  ?  Miss  Kettle  and  Master  Kettle  I  only 
know  by  the  engravings.  My  father  has  the  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Kettle  (his  great-great-aunt),  and 
also  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Horner,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College  ;  but  the  portrait  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
trace  is  that  of   Miss  Horner,  from   whom   my  family 


is  descended.  An  article  on  Tilly  Kettle  in  The 
Connoisseur  would,  I  am  sure,  be  appreciated.  Some 
of  his  portraits  would  do  no  discredit  to  far  greater 
men.  Yours  faithfully,  Walter  Leake. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  48). 
Dear  Sir, — While  examining  a  catalogue  of  the 
Oxford  Exhibition  of  Historical  Portraits,  published 
in    1905   by  the   Clarendon    Press,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  picture  which  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  as  an  unidentified 
portrait  (No.  48,  in  August,  1913).     The  canvas  was, 
according   to   the  catalogue,   lent  by  the  curator  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  is  described  as  follows: — 
"No.  131.  Unknown  cavalier.  School  of  Sir  Anthony 
\'an  Dyck.      Bust,  three-quarter  to  right.      Fair  hair, 
falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  slight  moustache.    Deep 
lace  collar.     Black  dress,  slashed   with  white.     Dark 
background.    Size,  29  in.  by  24  in."     Mr.  Henry  Prior 
replied  in  the  October,  19 13,  number  of  The  Con- 
noisseur :    "I    find    some    likeness    between    j'our 
unidentified  portrait  No.  48  and  that  of  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  by  Yan  Dyck,  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery." 
The  fact  that  the  sixth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
half-brother  of  the  fifth  Earl,  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
about  this  period,  might  account  for  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  family  being  preserved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Bodleian.     But  it  seems  more  likely  that  unidentified 
portrait  No.  48  and  the  original  exhibited  in  Oxford 
represent  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  "  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  the  Royal  cause  in  the  Civil  \\'ar,  and  exile 
during  CromwelFs  usurpation.     This   'Ornament  of 
England,'  as  he  was  styled,  wrote  many  learned  books, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
presenting  it  in  1633  with  a  large  collection  of  MSS., 
etc."  (Burke's  Peerage).     The  knight's  wife  was  with- 
out doubt  painted  by  ^'an  Dyck,  and  this  will  add 
slightly  to  the  probability  that  Sir  Kenelm  sat  to  the 
great  artist.     Lady  Yenetia   Digby's  portrait  by  Van 
Dyck   is  at  AVindsor,   and  was  reproduced    in   The 
Connoisseur  (October,  191 3),  together  with  a  letter 
from  Comtesse  Maria  Yimercati  Sanseverino,  asking 
whether  her  canvas  or  that  at  Windsor  is  the  original. 
With  regard  to  the  male  portrait,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  your  correspondent's  picture  is  a  copy  ;  a 
comparison   of  the    two   photographs  is  convincing. 
The  identity  of  the  subject  of  the  pictures  may  be 
decided  if  other  portraits  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  are  known  to 
vour  readers. — W.  F.  John  Timbrell. 
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IN    THE    SALE    ROOM 


The  first  picture  sale  of  the  season,  held  at  Messrs. 
Christie's,  took  place  on  the  15th  November,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  properties 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hos- 
kins,  of  Archer's  Court, 
Ore,  Susse.x  ;  the  late 
Mrs.  Frances  Hender- 
son, of  Hyde  Park 
Square  ;  and  other 
pictures  from  various 
anonymous  sources. 
Comparatively  few  of 
the  items  attained  the 
dignity  of  three  figures,  the  exceptions  being  the  follow- 
ing :— A  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  W.  \'an  Vliet,  30  in.  by 
26  in.,  which  made  ^231  ;  Miss  IVallis,  by  J.  Graham, 
73  in.  by  55I  in.,  ^131  5s.;  The  Crucijixioii,  by  Sasso 
Ferrato,  38  in.  by  30  in.,  ^220  los.;  A  View  of  the 
Coast  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  40  in.  by  54^  in.,  by  George 
Morland,  ^451  los. ;  A  River  Scene,  by  S.  Ruysdael, 
23  in.  by  31^  in.,  ^483  ;  A  River  Scene,  by  R.  Lad- 
brooke,  35  in.  by  53  in.,  ^231  ;  A  Glass,  Pewter  Dishes, 
Ham  and  a  Lemon  on  a  table,  by  W.  C.  Heda,  signed 
and  dated  1643,  on  panel,  20  in.  by  37  in.,  £i4T,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Segna  di  Buonaventura,  on 
panel,  23in.  by  23*  in.,  ^682  ids.;  and  ZaPzWa,  by  Marco 
Palmezzano,  on  panel,  35  in.  by  23  in.,  ^£157  los. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  sale  held  at  the 
same  rooms  on  November  29th,  many  well  -  known 
favourites  again  putting  in  their  appearances,  the  prices 
obtained  going  far  to  prove  the  fickleness  of  public 
appreciation.  Two  drawings  by  that  short-lived  genius, 
F.  Walker,  appeared  for  the  second  time  in  ten  years  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  public  auction.  In  190S  they  both 
figured  in  the  remarkable  dispersal  of  the  collection  of 
Mr.  S.  G.  Holland.  The  first,  Marlow  Ferry,  11 5  in. 
by  18  in.,  originally  sold  in  1892  for  £\,\Ti^  made  the 
enhanced  price  of  ^^2,835  in  the  Holland  sale,  but  on  its 
reappearance  on  the  29th,  however,  it  failed  to  produce 
a  higher  bid  than  ^1,680.  The  other  drawing,  the 
brilliant  and  carefully  painted  Fishmonger's  Shop,  14  in. 
by  22 J  in.,  also  figured  in  the  Lehman  and  Holland 
sales.  In  the  first-named  it  realised  ^630,  and  in  the 
other  ^1,680.  On  its  third  appearance  the  final  call  was 
^1,050.  Another  interesting  picture  was  Millais'  Caller 
Herri n' .'  painted  in  1881.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
subject  portraits  for  which  the  sitter  was  Miss  Beatrice 
Buckstone,  daughter  of  the  comedian.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  canvas  appeared  in  the  Dunlop  sale,  then 
realising  ^1,680  ;  four  years  later,  at  the  Holland  sale, 
its  price  increased  to  £\,?><)0,  and  the  same  sum  was 
realised  for  it  in  the  sale  under  review.  The  steady 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  Birket  Foster  was  indicated 
by  the  high  price  of  / 1,050  for  this  artist's  Ben  Nevis,  a 
work  measuring  29  in.  by  44  in.  Twice  previously  the 
work  has  appeared  at  auction,  making  ^483  in  1906  and 
/58S  in  the  Laird  sale  seven  years  later.     Among  other 


prices  were: — Milkins;  Time,  by  Anton  Mauve,  173  in. 
by  31  in. ,  which  sold  for  ^630 ;  Old  I  'armouih,  by  J. 
Crome,  44  in.  by  71  in.,  ^336;  two  works  by  Copley 
Fielding,  Carnarvon  Castle,  53^  in.  by  76  in.,  and 
A  Welsh  Landscape,  28i  in.  by  35J  in.,  made  ^346  los. 
and  ;i{^472  los.  respectively  ;  Hedgerow  Elms  and 
Hillocks  Green,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  47  in.  by  71  in., 
£A'^o  ;  Rachel  and  her  Flock,  by  F.  Goodall,  65  in.  by 
120  in.,  ^£252;  The  Accolade,  by  E.  Blair  Leighton, 
71  in.  by  42  in.,  ^472  los. ;  Portrait  of  Miss  Ann  Sneyd, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  ^399;  and 
A  Spring  Morning,  Picardy,  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  29^  in. 
by  584  in.,  ^194  15s.  Finally,  mention  must  be  made 
of  two  other  works  with  previous  auction  history.  In 
the  Beechani  sale  in  1 9 1 7  appeared  The  Carpet  Bazaar, 
Cairo,  by  Ch.  Robertson,  31  in.  by  52I  in.,  when  it 
realised  ^262  los.  Its  re-valuation  at  the  present  sale 
reduced  its  price  to  ^220  los.  A  picture  by  Henry 
Moore,  Light  Showers  in  the  Channel,  26i  in.  by  40  in., 
also  in  the  Beecham  collection,  sold  for  ^^141  15s.,  as 
compared  with  £ibZ  in  1916  and  ^252  in  1917. 

A  few  items  of  interest  came  up  for  sale  at  the  same 
rooms  on  December  6th,  amongst  them  being  a  Triptych, 
Siennese  school,  on  panel,  centre-piece,  51  in.  by  24  in., 
which  made  ^262  los.  ;  A  Family  Group,  by  Codde,  on 
panel,  6|  in.  by  10  in.,  ^i6S:  two  portrait  groups  by 
Kneller,  Portraits  of  two  Girls  and  Portrait  of  a  Boy 
and  Girl,  £525  the  two  ;  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
by  J.  Breughel,  on  panel,  i6i  in.  by  25J  in.,  ^136  los.  : 
and  Head  of  a  Child,  by  G.  Romney,  12  in.  by  13  in., 
_!{^22o  los.  Finally,  mention  must  be  ma.de  of  A  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  48^  in.  by  39  in., 
which  realised  ;£735  at  a  sale  at  Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Simpson's  on  November  20th. 


Furniture,  China 
and  Silver,  etc. 


Messrs.  Sotheby  held  a  sale  of  silver  and  other 
objects  of  art  on  October  31st  and  following  day,  the 
catalogue  being  both  interesting  and 
varied.  The  chief  lots  proved  to 
be  three  panels  of  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  tapestry,  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  Seddon,  of 
"Gadeston,"  Guy's  CliiT  .Avenue,  Leamington,  which 
realised  £2,90,  £--°,  and  ^175  respectively.  Another 
lot  of  importance  was  a  silver-mounted  tortoiseshell  tea- 
caddy,  London,  1763,  with  two  caddy  spoons,  in  original 
box,  which  made  /125  ;  while  of  the  furniture  sold  must 
be  recorded  a  Chippendale  mahogany  bookcase  in  three 
sections,  the  centre  8  ft.  11  in.  high,  the  side  sections  8  ft. 
5  in.  high,  and  full  width  1 3  ft.  8  in.  This  piece  made  £-/J,. 
On  the  1st,  Sth  and  15th  November  three  similar  sales 
were  held  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  in  Leicester 
Square.  Among  the  lots  that  should  be  mentioned  were 
a  French  enamel  shaped  snuft'-box,  with  two  divisions, 
gilt,  with  flowers  and  insects,  in  panels,  on  turquoise  and 
gilt  trellis  ground,  3I  in.  wide,  which  sold  for  ^99  i  jS.  ; 
a  pair  of  oviform  jars,  K'ang-hsi,  enamelled  with  pea- 
cocks,   with  carved   wood  covers  and  stands,   £6--)  2s.  : 
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The  eight  /mmortah,  a  set  of  pottery  figures,  with  their 
emblems,  14J  in.  high,  ^84  ;  an  old  English  chiming  and 
musical  bracket  clock,  by  J.  Greer,  London,  2ii  in.  high, 
excluding  the  bracket,  ;^io5  ;  and  an  ivory  triptych, 
carved  with  Brunhilde  before  the  priests  of  Worms, 
7  in.  high,  Igc)  15s. 

More  works  of  art  were  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  on  the 
20th  November  and  two  following  days,  the  three  days' 
sale  producing  a  total  of  ^4,064  12s.  6d.  Taken  in  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  the  following  prices  should  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  In  the  Oriental  china  section  a 
pair  of  vases,  blue  and  white,  with  scrolls  and  flowers, 
1 55  in.  high,  realised  ^96  ;  and  a  large  circular  dish,  rede- 
corated with  a  coat  ofarms  in  the  centre,  i8|^in.  diam.,^70; 
while  amongst  the  Continental  china,  16  Dresden  dessert 
plates,  with  pierced  borders,  9I  in.  diam.,  made  ^140:  a 
set  of  four  Dresden  vase-shaped  ornaments,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  13  in.  high,  ^140:  and  apair  of  Dresden 
vases  and  covers,  9j  in.  high,  and  a  figure  of  an  archi- 
tect standing  beside  a  pedestal,  ii|  in.  high,  also  made 
^140.  Some  interesting  pieces  of  Waterford  glass  made 
good  prices,  notably  a  vase  and  cover,  ovate  body,  14  in. 
high,  which  irealised  ^50  ;  while  a  sugar  basin,  with 
shaped  rim  and  ovate  body,  7J  in.  high,  though  chipped, 
made  ^42  ;  a  candlestick,  faceted  pillar  stem,  9|-  in.  high, 
^28  ;  another  similar,  but  of  heavier  make,  lOj  in.  high, 
^34  ;  a  taper-stick,  of  similar  style,  6  in.  high,  ^21  ;  and 
a  sweetmeat  glass,  moulded  stem  with  double  ogee  bowl, 
6i  in.  high,  ^23. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  at  Christie's  on  the  21st, 
when  the  decorative  furniture,  tapestry,  Eastern  rugs  and 
carpets,  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Bart., 
appeared,  just  short  of  £\y,ooo  being  realised  for  the 
188  lots  offered.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
prices  generally  maintained  a  high  level.  The  clou  of 
the  sale  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  panel  of  Flemish 
tapestry,  sixteenth  century,  woven  with  garden  scenes  and 
hunting  subjects  in  an  e.xtensive  landscape,  9  ft.  high 
and  33  ft.  6  in.  wide,  which,  after  a  keen  competition,  was 
finally  knocked  down  for  ^2,520.  Another  panel  of  the 
same  period,  8  ft.  6,  in.  high,  9  ft.  10  in.  wide,  sold  for 
/45 1  IDS.  ;  while  amongst  a  number  of  Eastern  rugs  and 
carpets,  a  Persian  carpet,  with  foliage  design,  18  ft.  8  in.  by 
1 1  ft.  8  in.,  made  ^294  ;  and  a  Persian  rug  with  arabesques 
and  a  red  panel  on  grey  centre,  12  ft.  by  8  ft.  9  in.,  and 
another  with  rosettes  and  trellis-work  on  dark  blue  centre, 
13  ft.  by  7  ft.  10  in.,  realised  ^225  15s.  and  ^257  5s. 
respectively.  The  bulk  of  the  catalogue  was  devoted  to 
decorative  furniture  for  the  most  part  English.  Two 
Charles  II.  armchairs,  one  carved  with  scroll  foliage, 
with  canework  seat  and  oval  panel  of  canework  in  the 
back,  which  made  .£120,  and  the  other  carved  with 
cherubs  supporting  crowns,  with  canework  seat  and  two 
panels  of  canework  in  the  back,  ;^I52;  and  a  walnut 
day-bed  of  the  same  period,  5  ft.  4  in.  wide,  .^147  ;  and 
four  walnut  chairs  and  a  stand  for  a  cabinet,  3  ft.  wide, 
also  of  the  time  of  the  second  Charles,  produced  ^273 
and  ;{Jl20  15s. 

Two  pieces  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  a  winged 
armchair,  the  seat  and  back  covered  with  needlework, 
and  a  walnut-wood  cabinet,  with  panelled  doors  in  the 


upper  part,  6  ft.  11  in.  high,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  made 
£162  15s.  and  £\  15  los.  respectively,  being  followed  by 
a  very  fine  Charles  II.  marciueterie  cabinet,  with  folding 
doors,  enclosing  numerous  drawers,  the  w4iole  elaborately 
inlaid,  5  ft.  5  in.  high,  4  ft.  wide,  which  was  finally  sold 
for  ^^272.  -A.  William  and  Mary  marqueterie  cabinet  was 
then  put  up,  making  /no  53.;  and  /231  was  given  for 
four  Charles  II.  walnut  chairs,  carved  with  foliage  and 
partly  gilt.  Of  the  few  pieces  made  by  foreign  craftsmen, 
there  must  be  noted  a  pair  of  Italian  walnut  armchairs, 
boldly  carved  with  scroll-work,  foliage,  and  flowers, 
which  sold  for/ 189;  twelve  Flemish  walnut  chairs,  with 
low  backs,  carved  with  trellis-work,  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, /441  ;  and  a  Chinese  twelve-leaf  lacquer  screen, 
9  ft.  6  in.  high,  /220  los. 

An  interesting  item,  an  old  Derby  jug,  painted  with 
Dr.  Syntax  at  a  military  review,  the  reverse,  with  the 
doctor  losing  his  money  at  York  races,  9J  in.  high, 
appeared  at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  the  22nd, 
making  ^36  15s.,  while  on  the  same  day  a  Charles  I. 
oak  side-table,  on  turned  baluster  legs,  91  in.  wide,  sold 
for  ^65  2s. 

A  few  fine  pieces  of  English  porcelain  were  sold  at 
Christie's  on  the  28th,  a  Nantgarw  dinner  service,  painted 
with  flowers,  consisting  of  39  pieces,  going  for  a  final  bid 
of  ^388  IDS.,  the  same  price  being  realised  by  an  old 
Worcester  tea  service  painted  with  garlands  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  butterflies,  and  other  insects,  in  shaped  apple- 
green  borders,  consisting  of  26  pieces,  which  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  ;  and  an 
old  Worcester  tea  service,  fluted  and  painted  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers  in  colours,  consisting  of  23  pieces,  sold 

for  /325- 

The  only  sale  of  silver  plate  held  during  November 
was  that  at  Christie's  on  the  27th.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  high  prices  were  not  notable,  but 
later  the  following  were  given  : — 210s.  peroz.  for  a  square 
waiter,  5^  in.  square,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1 738,  i  i  oz. 
9  dwt. ;  250s.  per  oz.  for  a  plain  cream-jug  on  round  foot, 
1737,  2  oz.  8  dwt.;  170S.  per  oz.  for  a  W'illiam  and  Mary 
porringer,  3  in.  diam.,  1694,  2  oz.  17  dwt.;  and  £b2  for  a 
George  I.  oval  tobacco-box,  dated  171 5. 

Some  good  old  English  and  other  furniture  was  sold  at 
Messrs.  Puttick's  on  the  29th,  the  chief  item  being  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  stools,  the  cabriole  legs  carved 
with  acanthus  foliage,  the  tops  22  in.  square,  which  sold 
for  /no  5s.  A  Louis  XV'I.  kingwood  marqueterie 
gueridon,  17  in.  wide,  inlaid  with  flowers  in  panels,  a 
Dutch  walnut  marqueterie  china  cabinet,  55  in.  wide,  and 
a  Sheraton  mahogany  winged  wardrobe,  100  in.  wide,  all 
realised  ^89  5s.  each;  and  /60  i8s.  was  given  for  a 
Dutch  mahogany  armoire,  eighteenth  century,  77  in.  wide. 

At  Mr.  Dowell's  roomsin  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, /i89was  given  for  an  old  Italian  ebony  and  tortoise- 
shell  cabinet,  and  two  panels  of  old  Flemish  tapestry,  one 
measuring  1 3  ft.  4  in.  by  9  ft. ,  and  the  other  n  ft.  3  in.  by 
9ft.  7in.,  maderespectively/120  15s.  and/102  i8s. 

[Owing  to  great  pressure  on  our  space,  reports  of  book 
sales  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  are  unavoidably  held  over  until 
our  next  number.] 
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^URRT^ART 


'  The  Royal  British  Colonial  Society  of  Artists  would 
be  well  advised  to  consider  a  change  of  name.  When  it 
w-as  founded,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  term  colony  was 
applied  indiscriminately  to  every 
imperial  possession  outside  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  This  is  so  no  longer.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Dominions 
now  justly  resent  being  called 
colonists,  and  the  word  colony  will 
soon  be  confined  exclusively  to  our  oversea  possessions, 
outside  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
.\frica,  so  that  the  Society,  if  it  retains  its  present  name 
for  any  length  of  time,  will  run  the  risk  of  being  thought 


The  Royal  British 
Colonial  Society 
of  Artists  and 
War  Pictures 
painted  for  the 
Commonwealth  of 
Australia 


an  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in 
the  Crown  colonies  only.  Its  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  was  the 
most  important  it  has  yet  held.  Not  only  was  the  Society 
strongly  represented,  but  it  was  reinforced  with  a  collec- 
tion of  works  contributed  by  the  Society  of  Australian 
Artists  and  others  by  Canadian  and  South  African  artists, 
as  well  as  w-ith  a  large  array  of  war  sketches  made  for  the 
Australian  Government.  These  last  were  very  interesting, 
and  w'ill  be  even  more  so  in  a  few  years'  time.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  rather  a  plethora  of  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  war  scenes,  all  of  them  picturing  similar 
incidents,  seen  in  much  the  same  way  and  shown  in  large 
masses  arranged  in  no  particular  sequence ;  and  unless 
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sinylcd  out  by  special  qualities,  they  are  apt  to  impress 
tlie  layman  with  a  sense  of  bewildering  repetition.  Lieu- 
tenant Will  Dyson  struck  an  individual  note  by  picturing 
the  psychology  of  war  ;  the  deadening  effect  that  the 
perpetual  strain,  danger,  and  excessive  labour  caused  by 
the  prolonged  struggle  has  on  the  personalities  of  the 
men,  reducing  them  practically  to  automatons  until  some 
special  effort  to  be  made  galvanises  them  into  life  again. 
Even  Mr.  Dyson's  drawings  would  have  gained  by  being 
shown  in  a  less  large  and  crowded  environment ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  free  and  spirited  works  of  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Fullwood  and  Lieut.  G.  W.  Lambert.  Both  did 
for  the  Australian  contingents  what  a  score  of  artists  ha\e 
done  for  the  English  forces,  picturing  the  troops  on  the 
march,  in  billets  and  rest  camps,  and  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  the  actual  fighting.  Lieut.  James  Quinn  and 
Captain  J.  Longstaffe  were  represented  by  some  well- 
characterised  portraits,  and  a  number  of  other  artists  also 
contributed  to  the  huge  assemblage  of  official  drawings 
made  for  the  Australian  Government,  which  hold  their 
own  in  quality  and  vividness  with  the  similar  exhibits 
made  for  the  home  authorities. 

Turning  to  the  pictorial  sections  of  the  exhibition,  one 
found  that  an  exceptionally  high  standard  was  maintained. 
Not  all  the  work  was  new,  but  the  general  level  of  it 
was  scarcely  lower  than  that  of  an  orthodox  .-\cademy 
exhibition.  In  the  section  de\oted  to  Australia,  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  \V.  Burgess  had  several  important  seascapes, 
the  most  striking"  of  which  was  The  Wasli  of  the  next 
ahead,  representing  the  foaming"  wake  of  a  huge  Dread- 
nought, the  force  and  weight  of  the  water  being  suggested 
with  much  power.  Lieut.  Fred  Leist's  principal  contri- 
bution showed  a  little  girl  standing  by  A  Mirror, 
duplicating  her  figure.  The  latter  was  invested  with 
considerable  charm,  and  both  it  and  the  attendant  still- 
life  objects  were  carefully  and  attractively  rendered.  A 
contrast  to  the  quiet  tone  of  this  was  shown  in  the  same 
artist's  Rivals,  two  gorgeously  clad  Hungarian  dancers 
standing"  under  strong  conflicting  lights,  which  was  full 
of  brightness  and  colour.  A  strongly  painted  and  well- 
characterised  self-portrait  by  Lieut.  James  Quinn  was  one 
of  his  best  works,  the  latter  including^  another  powerful 
example  in  My  Friend,  Harold  Parker,  which  gained 
mention  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  se\"eral  other  pictures, 
all  distinguished  by  bold  and  direct  handling.  One  of  the 
principal  places  of  honour  was  given  to  Mr.  James  Coates's 
striking  presentment  oiThe  IValkcr B)-o/hcrs,  a  solidly  and 
skilfully  handled  piece  of  work.  Other  good  portraits  in- 
cluded Captain  J.  Longstaffe's  likeness  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Reid,happilycaught  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  while  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Fullwood  contributed  a  group  of  four  small  pictures 
of  war-work,  all  painted  w^ith  close  fidelity  to  nature. 

The  several  galleries  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  Royal 
British  Colonial  Society  of  Artists  contained  such  a  large 
number  of  important  works  that  one  can  only  find  space 
to  mention  a  few.  H.R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise  showed 
her  interest  in  the  exhibition  by  sending  a  large  landscape 
entitled  Evening  Light,  representing  a  group  of  azaleas 
backed  by  a  broad  expanse  of  plain,  the  detail  of  which 
was    lost    in   the  tender  haze.      It  was  an  original  and 


poetical  conception,  carried  out  in  refined  and  dulcet  colour. 
Mr.    John  Sargent's  Battlefield  of  Mageddo,   Palestine, 
hardly  showed  him  to  advantage,  being  neither  particu- 
larly  striking   nor   important.       War     Work,    by    Miss 
\'audrey  Fisher,  was  noteworthy  for  its  rendering  of  the 
warm  glow  of  a  foundry  fire  and  the  sense  of  mystery 
suggested  in  the  shadows.      Mr.   Fred  Roe's  picture  of 
When  the  Boys  come  Marching  Home  showed  a  contin- 
gent of  British  troops  passing"  through  the  narrow  street 
of  an   old    French    town,    the    patches    of  sunlight   and 
shadow  affording  an  opportunity  for  strong  and  telling 
colour   contrast.       It    was    a    topical    and   joyous   story, 
pictured  without  exaggeration  and  rendered  in  true  and 
effective  colour.    Another  cheerful  canvas  was  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Black's  Gaiety,  depicting  a  group  of  young  fawns  dis- 
porting" themselves  on  the  grass,  and  the  glowing"  colour 
and  feeling  of  life  and  movement  were  most  exhilarating. 
There  was  a  fine  sense  of  decorative  arrai"igen"ient  in   Mr. 
J.'Larnorna    Birch's    Quarry  Land,    Cornivall,    a  well- 
composed  landscape,  treated  with  classical  feeling.    Mr.  S. 
Melton  Fisher's  Poppies  and  Winifred  were  handled  with 
his  usual  facility  and  ease,  and  combined  charm  of  feeling 
with  good  tone  and  colour.     The  President,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gotch,  was  represented  by  two  canvases,  the  larger  one. 
Death,   the  Bride,    being  a  poetically  treated  allegory, 
distinguished  by  its  depth  of  tone.      If  one   interpreted 
aright  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  picture  of  The  Awakening, 
he  also  strayed  into  the  lealms  of  allegory.      His  canvas 
showed  a  couple  of  nymphs,  half-buried  beneath  a  cover- 
let  of  autumn  leaves,   being  roused  from  sleep  to  con- 
sciousness  by  the    attentions  of  a  quaint  little  faun,   a 
miniature  edition  of  the  god  Pan.    Obviously,  the  nymphs 
represented  Spring  roused  to  fresh  life  after  the  repose 
of  Winter  by  the  touch  of  nature.     The  graceful  figures 
of  the  nymphs  were  drawn  with   Mr.    Hacker's  assured 
mastery,  and  treated   with  dignity  and  refinement,   and 
altogether  the  picture  was  one  of  his  best  examples.    Mr. 
Alfred  Hartley's  Low   Tide  was  bold  and  simple  in  its 
handling.     Another  marine  subject  near  by,  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams's  Sunset  Glow,  St.  Ives,  was  a  glow  of  delicate, 
warn"!  colour,  transfiguring  the  still  waters  of  the  harbour 
and   the   sails   of  the    fishing-boats  at   rest  with   tender 
radiance.     A  contrast  to  the  brightness  of  this  work  was 
afforded  by  Mr.    Frank  Spenlove-Spenlove's   Novcnd'er 
on  the  Work-o'-day  Thames,  in  which  the  fog,  murk,  and 
grime  of  a  dirty  day  on  the  river-side  were  rendered  with 
a  fidolit)'  to  truth  the  reverse  of  cheerful.     The  work  was 
niarked  by  fine  atmospheric  quality.      In  Evening  near 
Haslemere,   Surrey,    Mr.    Hughes    Stanton    showed   his 
usual   fine   feeling  for  breadth  and  tone.     The  glow  of 
light  from  the  afternoon  sun  relieved  and  contrasted  with 
the  deep  greens  and  purples  of  the  hills,  and  the  work 
was   at   once    pleasing"   and    impressive.      Another    fine 
landscape  is  Mr.  \\':i\[.&Y¥o\\\er'i  ^-Ipproach  of  the  Storm, 
a  work    marked    by   strong"   chiaroscuro   and    handling. 
Mr.  l-'rank  Walton  was  at  his  best  in  Near  Dorking  and 
Holmbury  Hill,   both  pleasing  examples  of  his  refined 
style.      (.;ood  landscapes,  too,  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
R.  Gwelo  Goodman,   Mr.   Rex  Vicat  Cole,    Mr.   Coutts 
Michie,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons. 
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Among  figure  subjects  not  already  mentioned,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  Mr.  R.  Anning  Hell's  beautifully 
conceived  Oberon,  Titatiia,  and  Fairies,  a  beautiful 
conception  of  the  last  scene  of  The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and,  though  on  a  small  scale,  one  of  the  painter's 
most  successful  works.  In  Preparing  for  the  Regatta, 
Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  showed  his  customary  fidelity  to 
nature,  the  truths  regarding  substances  and  textures  being 
rendered  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  Mr.  Forbes  is  some- 
times inclined  to  be  boring  by  the  care  he  lavishes  on 
objects  not  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  which  can  only 
be  made  pictorially  beautiful  either  by  generalisation  or 
through  the  transfigurations  effected  by  light  and  atmos- 
phere. In  this  instance  he  maintained  the  interest  of  the 
work  by  his  shrewd  characterisation  of  the  people  repre- 
sented. Every  figure  was  a  fine  psychologic  study,  and 
one  felt  as  intimately  acquainted  with  them  as  if  they 
were  a  group  of  old  friends. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 

cabinet  works  of  sculpture  held  by  the  Fine  Art  Society 

(148,  New  Bond  Street)  shows  that 

Cabinet  Sculpture         ,  j      j   „    ,j    <■„,  ,1,;- 

*^  there  is  a  wide   demand    tor  this 

class  of  work.  Until  recent  years  English  artists  prac- 
tically allowed  foreigners  to  monopolise  this  field  of 
enterprise.  We  were  flooded  with  small  reproductions  in 
bronze  of  popular  continental  work,  which,  if  generally 
showy  and  meretricious,  and  often  badly  cast,  at  least 
induced  a  large  section  of  the  community  to  begin  to 
collect  sculpture  in  a  small  way  who  would  otherwise 
have  never  turned  their  attention  to  it.  This  foreign 
influx  of  bad  art  was  temporarily  stopped  by  the  war,  while 
the  English  public  is  becoming  sufficiently  educated  to 
appreciate  something  better,  so  that  if  English  sculptors 
will  seriously  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
cabinet  works,  which  may  be  reproduced  in  sufficient 
numbers  as  to  make  them  within  the  reach  of  the  middle- 
class  collector — the  man  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  good 
modern  print  or  a  not  too  costly  picture  or  drawing — 
there  ought  to  be  a  profitable  field  of  enterprise  awaiting 
them.  The  present  exhibition  is  the  best  of  its  kind  yet 
held  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries.  More  variety 
is  shown  and  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  collector  appreciates  good  work,  even  when  not  con  • 
ceived  according  to  conventional  and  hackneyed  types  of 
beauty.  Of  topical  significance  was  Mr.  G.  Ledward's 
relief  of  The  Mourners,  a  composition  imbued  with 
classical  dignity  and  largeness  of  feeling.  He  was  also 
represented  by  The  Aivakening,  a  statuette  of  an  un- 
draped  woman,  concei\ed  on  simple  and  austere  lines 
and  marked  by  originality.  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  showed 
a  fine  sense  of  design  in  both  his  Destiny  and  the  Sea 
King''s  Daughter.  The  former,  a  draped  figure,  seated 
on  a  throne,  with  closed  eyes  and  arms  outstretched,  as 
though  protesting  against  the  burden  of  her  cares,  was 
marked  by  great  tragic  power.  The  latter  hardly  looked 
so  well  in  bronze  as  in  the  earlier  version  in  marble, 
being  almost  too  simple  and  massive  in  form  to  appear  to 
advantage  in  the  metal.  A  work  thoroughly  illustrating 
the  capabilities  of  the  latter  was  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert's  .SV. 
George,  the  beautiful  detail  and  bold  pose  of  which  could 
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never  have  been  rendered  in  marble.  Sir  Goscombe 
John  was  represented  with  a  graceful  and  beautifully 
modelled  figure  in  The  Elf,  and  a  dignified  and  majestic 
Britannia.  Mr.  Alfred  Drury  had  several  good  examples, 
and  other  sculptors  well  represented  included  Messrs. 
B.  Mackenall,  C.  L.  Hartwell,  A.  Drury,  A.  Toft,  and 
D.  McGiU. 

Miss  FR-\xces  DRl'MMOND'swater-coloursof ''Garden, 
Wood,  and  Field  "  at  the  Greatorex  Galleries  (14,  Grafton 
Street)  were  pleasantly  individualistic 
in  their  treatment.  Miss  Drummond 
has  always  an  eye  to  decorative  effect, 
and  a  feeling  for  breadth  and  mass 
and  well-ordered  arrangement,  so  that 
though  she  paints  with  a  good  deal  of  detail  and  essays 
themes  full  of  bright  and  varied  colour,  her  drawings 
always  keep  together.  Among  her  best  garden  scenes 
were  those  in  which  there  was  a  certain  element  ot 
formalism — paths  and  borders  geometrically  planned,  as 
in  A  Rose  Garden,  with  its  wealth  of  red  and  white 
blossom  centred  by  a  quaint  old  fountain  ;  or  A  Cottage 
Garden,  divided  vertically  by  a  straight  path  bordered 
with  wallflowers  and  masses  of  blue  and  yellow  pansies  : 
or  the  more  sedate  Shrub  Border,  Howth  Castle,  co. 
Dublin.  The  woodland  scenes  were  generally  early 
spring  and  summer  effects,  dependent  for  their  chief 
colour-notes  upon  clusters  of  primroses  or  masses  of  blue- 
bells. Miss  Drummond  was  highly  successful  in  these. 
The  Primrose-time,  which  showed  a  beech-grove,  the 
sih-er  greys  of  the  trees  and  the  dull  greens  and  russets 
of  the  woodlands  lighted  up  with  the  golden  clumps  ot 
flowers,  was  one  of  the  best.  Others  that  may  be  men- 
tioned included  On  the  Cliffs,  near  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Bluebells,  in  both  of  which  large  masses  of  the  latter 
flowers  were  effectively  introduced.  There  were  also 
some  delightful  drawings  of  lush  meadows  and  leafy 
brooks,  bright  with  sunlight  and  colour,  but  never  garish, 
and  always  marked  by  a  feeling  for  decorative  effect  and 
well-balanced  composition. 

This  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing serious  collectors  into  closer  touch  with  each  other, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  special 


The  Society  of 
Pewter  Collectors 


knowledge  on  the  subject  of  old 
pewter.  The  number  of  members  has 
been  strictly  limited,  and  future  admissions  to  member- 
ship will  be  by  invitation  only.  The  first  meeting  was 
held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Sketch  Club,  at  their  studio  in  Marylebone  Road,  on 
December  9th,  when  the  following  were  elected  as  the 
original  members  and  officers  : — President,  Antonio  F. 
de  Navarro  ;  Vice-President,  Howard  H.  Cotterell, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  etc.;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Lewis  Clapperton, 
M.A.,  C.A. ;  Hon.  Secretaries,  Walter  G.  Churcher  and 
Howard.  H.  Cotterell;  T.  Charbonnier  ;  Col.  G.  B. 
Croft-Lyons,  V.P.S.A.  ;  Herbert  M.  Cooke;  Richard 
Davison  ;  Chas.  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A. ;  Major  John  Richard- 
son, D.S.O.;  M.  S.  Dudley  Westropp.  M.R.I..A.;  A.  B. 
Yeates,  F.R.  I.B.A.  It  is  hoped  to  give  a  further  report 
of  the  Society  in  an  early  number. 
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"Prints  and   Drawings  by   Frank  Brangwyn,"  by 
Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.  (John   Lane.     £2   12s.  6d.) 

And  a  special  edition  de  luxe  of  sixty  copies  on 
hand-made  paper,  containing  a  special  lithograph  and 
special  etching.      Price  on  application 

Gainshorough's  famous  eulogy  of  Reynolds,  "Damn 
him  !  how  various  he  is  1 "  might  be  applied  with  even 
greater  truth  to  Mr.  Brangwyn.  His  figure  pictures  and 
landscapes  have  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  He 
is  an  acknowledged  master  of  decorative  painting,  and 
his  drawings,  etchings,  lithographs,  and  other  monochrome 
work  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  original  of  their 
kind.     The  last-named  phases  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  art  are 


brings  the  whole  of  it  within  the  range  of  his  observation. 
The  book,  in  the  wideness  of  its  scope  and  the  manner 
of  its  treatment,  resembles  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters. 
Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow,  indeed,  keeps  far  more  closely  to 
Brangwyn  than  Ruskin  did  to  Turner,  but  the  compari- 
sons he  introduces  between  his  works  and  those  of  other 
artists  practically  constitute  a  survey  of  a  large  portion 
of  contemporary  art  and  criticism,  always  interesting 
because  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual  and 
well-informed  mind.  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  is  eloquent  in 
the  praise  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  yet  what  forms  even  more 
convincing  testimony  to  his  talent  and  versatility  is  the 
wealth  of  coloui-iilates,  photogravures,  and  line  and  half- 


LANDSCAPE 


•PRINTS     AND     DRAWINGS     BY     FRANK     BRANGWYN 


nominally  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow's  book. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  separate  a  great  artist's  art  into 
water-tight  compartments  having  no  direct  connection 
with  each  other,  and  thus  the  writer,  in  specifically 
considering  some  phases  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  work,  wisely 


tone  blocks  illustrating  the  volume.  None  of  the  artist's 
oil  paintings — which  come  outside  the  scope  of  the  work — 
are  reproduced;  but  his  recent  water-colours,  lithographs, 
and  black-and-white  designs  are  profusely  illustrated,  the 
result  being  a  beautiful  and  highlv  interesting  record  ot 
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Mr.  Brangwyn's  acliievements  in  these  forms  of  art  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

This  sumptuous  volume,  indeed,  gives  one  a  far  more 


complete  idea  of  the  versatility  and  wide  range  of  Mr. 
ISrangwyn's  talents  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  fleeting 
impressions  of  his  works  seen  at  current  e.vhibitions.   The 


EXAMPLE   OF  PRELIMINARY   WORK   FOR  THE  PANELS   IN   CLEVELAND    ..c.lkI     U'jI  -K,    U.S.A. 
FROM    "prints    and    DRAWINGS    BY    FRANK    ?;RANG\VYN  " 
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wide  diversity  of  Mr.  lirang-vvyn's  activities  effectually 
prevents  examples  illustrating  the  whole  series  from  being 
gathered  together  in  the  same  exhibition— a  handicap 
which  mitigates  against  a  due  appreciation  of  his  talents. 
For,  more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  possesses 
the  wilfulness  as  well  as  the  gifts  of  genius,  and  certain 
mannerisms  crop  up  in  his  work  \vhich  are  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  limitations  of  his  pow  ers.  One 
of  these  is  his  preference  for  subjects  executed  on  a 
relatively  large  scale.  Thus  a  critic  who  knows  >\Ir. 
Brangwyn's  black-and-white  work  only  through  the 
medium  of  his  etchings  and  lithographic  posters  might 
be  apt  to  feel  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  artist  to 
compress  his  imaginings  into  a  small  compass ;  that, 
though  he  might  execute  a  pictorial  epic  with  pencil  or 
graver,  he  could  not  give  birth  to  a  lyric.  A  corrective 
to  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  examples  of 
the  artist's  smaller  black-and-white  designs  for  book- 
plates and  line  blocks  illustrated  in  Mr.  Sparrow's  book. 
Many  of  these  cover  only  a  few  square  inches,  but  their 
designs  are  as  perfectly  proportioned  to  their  dimensions 
as  those  for  the  artist's  largest  works.  One  common 
trait,  indeed,  characterises  them  all,  and  that  is  breadth 
and  largeness  of  feeling.  It  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Brangwyn  to  niggle  over  his  work,  and  whether  he 
executes  a  poster  or  a  postage  stamp,  there  is  the  same 
robust  and  fluent  handling  and  the  same  suggestion  of 
energy  and  power.  These  reproductions  of  black-and- 
white  work  on  the  same  scale  as  the  originals  are,  of 
course,  excellent,  and  a  like  compliment  must  be  paid  to 
the  reproductions  of  larger  works,  whether  in  colour  or 
monochrome.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  several 
double-page  plates,  the  large  size  of  which  permits  the 
originals  to  be  reproduced  on  a  scale  to  do  adequate 
justice  to  some  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  larger  works.  These 
are  as  good  as  anything  of  their  kind  that  have  been 
produced  in  the  way  of  book  illustration,  and  the  smaller 
colour-plates  and  photogravures  maintain  the  same  high 
standard.  No  admirer  of  Mr.  Brangwyn  but  must  be 
delighted  at  such  a  splendid  series  of  illustrations.  One, 
perhaps,  has  lingered  too  long  on  the  plates  to  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  ^Ir.  Shaw  Sparrow's  letterpress.  He 
writes  as  a  special  pleader,  for  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mr.  Brangwyn,  though  not  blind  to  those 
superficial  failings  which  cause  his  w-ork  to  receive  less 
than  its  full  meed  of  appreciation  from  some  of  the 
critics.  But  the  decriers  of  Mr.  Brangwyn  are  not 
numerous.  His  position  is  assured,  and  even  the  critics 
who  admire  him  least  acknowledge  the  power  and  origi- 
nality of  his  talents.  In  this  regard  one  feels  that 
occasionally  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow  seeks  to  prove  what  is 
already  generally  acknowledged ;  but  even  here  one  would 
not  wish  his  book  curtailed,  for,  in  enforcing  his  points, 
he  lays  down  valuable  principles  of  criticism.  To 
Brangwyn  collectors  his  account  and  descriptions  of  the 
artist's  etchings  and  engravings  will  prove  both  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  and  the  particulars  he  gives  of  his 
illustrations  appearing  in  books  and  magazines  will  lead 
many  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  phase  of  his  work — a 
phase  in  which  he  shows  himself  equally  a  master  as  in 


painting  and  etching.  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  theme. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  important  art  book 
published  this  season,  and  will  help  to  enhance  Mr. 
Brangw-yn's  reputation  as  an  all-round  artist. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Giles's  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Cliincsc  Pictorial  Art  has  long  since  been 
out  of  print,  one  has  every  reason 
"An  Introduction       to  welcome  a  second  issue  of  this 
to  the  History  of  interesting  and   instructive  work. 

Chinese  Pictorial 


Art,"  by  Herbert 
A.  Giles.     Second 
Edition.  (Bernard 
Quaritch.  2os.net) 


It  has  been  revised  and  consider- 
ably enlarged.  The  list  of  names 
of  Chinese  artists  noticed  has  been 
increased  from  327  to  475,  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  illustrations  have  been 
added,  and  the  book  has  been  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
haustive general  index.  The  great  merit  of  Professor 
(iiles's  work  is  that  it  gives  an  account  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Chinese  art  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view, 
and  thus  enables  a  European  student  to  appreciate  its 
motifs  and  inspiration.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these 
factors  Chinese  painting  is  likely  to  remain  an  enigma  to 
him  ;  for  the  idea  that  art  possesses  a  universal  language 
is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A  group  of  countries  in- 
fluenced broadly  by  the  same  religious  and  political  ideas, 
enjoying  much  the  same  kind  of  life,  and  continually  in- 
terchanging ideas,  will  possess  a  more  or  less  common 
art,  despite  the  hindrances  placed  in  the  way  of  free 
communion  between  their  peoples  by  differences  of  lan- 
guage. But  if  nations  are  widely  separated,  and  live 
under  varying  religious,  social,  and  political  conditions, 
their  pictorial  arts  are  likely  to  become  so  wholly  distinct 
as  to  be  only  imperfectly  comprehensible  to  one  another. 
Thus  Chinese  art  is  more  or  less  a  sealed  book  to  the 
Occidental  student  ;  he  can  appreciate  those  phases  of  it 
conforming  with  his  national  standard  of  taste,  but  can 
no  more  appreciate  its  spiritual  significance  or  its 
niceties  of  expression  than  a  listener  can  realise  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  song  sung  in  a  language  he  does  not 
imderstand. 

Originally  the  inspiration  of  European  art  was  literary 
and  anecdotal.  Giotti  and  the  early  primitives  tried  to 
relate  stories  and  record  facts.  Writing,  and  with  it 
literature,  was  already  in  a  highly  developed  state  cen- 
turies before  they  commenced  to  practise,  and  painting, 
pressed  into  the  service  of  religion,  was  used  largely  to 
supplement  and  illustrate  the  written  word.  Pictures 
formed  the  books  of  the  illiterate,  and  the  early  develop- 
ments of  painting  were  all  in  the  direction  of  telling  facts 
more  clearly  and  explicitly.  In  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  drawing  and  writing  appear  to  have  come  into 
being  simultaneously,  and  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Chinese  as  largely  identical.  The  one  influenced 
the  other,  bells  and  incense-burners  of  metal  and  stone 
being  often  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  seal  character 
which  looked  like  drawings,  wdiile  on  the  other  hand 
artists  in  drawing  water  or  various  plants  borrowed  a 
good  deal  from  the  calligraphic  art.  Colour,  to  a  certain 
e.xtent,  was  conventionalised.  Thus,  one  writer  states, 
"when  the  old  masters  painted  human  figures,  they  used 
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foui-  colours  —  yel- 
low, white,  blue,  and 

puiple — for  the  up- 
per and  lower  robes 

interchangeably. 

They   did    not    use 

green,  for  that  was 

near  to  the  colour 

of  the  clothes  worn 

by  the  common 

people.    For  a  per- 
son  ])  I  a  y  i  n  g  the 

lute,   either   yellow 

or  purple  would  be 

used;    no    other 

colour   would   be 

possible."    Sym- 
bolism was  largely 

introduced   into 

p  a  i  n  t  i  n  g  ,    and 

though    certain 

forms  of  imitative 

realism  were  carried 

to  a  high  degree 

of  perfection,    the 

essential  aims  of 
Chinese  a  r  t  were 
d  ecorative  rather 
than  realistic, 
while  manipulative 
de.\terity,  often  shown  in  what  may  be  described  as 
merely  calligraphic  skill,  was  far  more  highly  esteemed 
than  in  Europe.  Another  distinction  is  that  Chinese  art 
has  more  closely  followed  its  old  traditions,  and  these  are 
far  more  ancient  than  those  of  Europe.  Chinese  drawing 
and  writing  are  said  to  have  come  into  e.xistence  4,500 
years  ago  ;  colour  had  been  introduced  500  years  later, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  maintained  a  continuous 
artistic  tradition,  whilst  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  schools  of  painters  can  be  traced  in 
almost  unbroken  sequence.  Hsieh  Ho,  who  flourished 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  is  mentioned  as  a 
clever  portraitist,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  systematic 
writer  on  Chinese  art.  He  produced  a  critical  classifica- 
tion of  the  chief  painters  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
also  formulated  a  division  of  pictorial  art  into  six  head- 
ings or  canons,  which  have  constituted  the  guiding 
principles  of  Chinese  art  since  his  time.  His  accounts 
of  the  earlier  masters  are  not  merely  of  platonic  interest, 
for  examples  of  their  work  are  still  in  existence.  Thus 
in  the  British  Museum  is  an  important  painting,  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  by  Ku  K'ai-chih,  who  flourished 
over  1,500  years  ago.  Though  so  early  in  period,  there 
is  nothing  primitive  about  its  workmanship,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  example  of  a  highly  developed  art  which 
must  have  flourished  many  centuries  before  it  attained 
such  high  technical  proficiency.  The  existence  of  works 
like  these  enables  one  to  accept  the  accounts  of  early 
Chinese  writers  on  art  as  substantially  correct.  It  is  true 
that  they  record  a  number  of  miracles  and  supernatural 
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events  which  the 
sophisticated 
reader  will  at  once 
rejec  t ;  but  such 
legends  creep  into 
all  early  histories, 
and  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  sepa- 
rate the  true  facts 
from  the  embroi- 
dery. Professor 
Ciiles,  in  transla- 
ting these  ancient 
records  and  putting 
them  into  a  concise 
and  well  -  arranged 
form,  thus  furnishes 
a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting epitome  of 
Chinese  painting 
from  the  native 
point  of  view,  which 
no  student  of  the 
subject  can  aflbrd 
to  neglect.  It  ex- 
tends from  the 
earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  when  the 
great  periods  of  the 
art  ended,  and  may  be  said  to  do,  in  a  summary  fashion, 
for  Chinese  art  what  \'assari  did  for  Italian. 

"Autograph  Prices  Current."  Vol.  IH.,  1917-18 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  E.  H.  Courville 
(E.  H.  Courville,  62,  Friern  Park,  Finchley.  25s.  net) 
The  third  volume  oi Autograph  Prices  Current,  cover- 
ing the  period  August,  1917,  to  July,  1918,  is  of  even 
greater  interest  than  its  predecessors.  The  two  Red 
Cross  sales  and  that  of  the  Alfred  Morrison  collection 
afford  many  items  of  exceptional  importance,  and  others 
are  furnished  from  the  remainder  of  the  forty-eight  sales 
epitomised.  Altogether  the  items  recorded  represent  an 
actual  auction  value  of  £52,600,  a  wonderful  aggregate 
to  be  accumulated  in  war-time.  Despite  the  increased 
number  of  entries,  Mr.  Courville  has  wisely  adhered  to 
his  practice  of  including  all  lots  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent interest,  no  matter  how  small  the  amounts  they 
realised.  In  years  to  come  this  will  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  utility  of  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference, 
for  some  of  the  low-priced  items  of  one  decade  often 
become  the  valuable  rarities  of  the  next.  Though  the 
auctioneer's  descriptions  of  the  lots  are  somewhat  cur- 
tailed, this  has  been  done  so  judiciously  that  while  the 
record  gains  in  conciseness,  it  is  also  clearer,  and  no 
statements  of  interest  appear  to  have  been  omitted.  In- 
deed, the  editing  of  the  volume  throughout  is  admirably 
done,  every  page  revealing  expert  knowledge  exercised 
with  exemplary  care  and  thoroughness,  and  the  volume 
is  thus  made  into  a  work  of  great  educational  value  to 
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collectors   and    others    interested   in   autographs.     The 
prices  are  chronicled  so  that  buyers  more  and  more  con- 
centrate  their  attention  on  interesting  letters,  allowing 
those  which  deal  with  trivial  matters  to  go  for  compara- 
tively low  prices,  no  matter  the  reputationof  their  writers. 
One   result  of  this   is   an    immense   discrepancy  in  the 
amounts   realised   for   autographs  by  the  same   writer. 
Thus  a  letter  from  the   Duke  of  Wellington  written  to 
Lord   Beresford  a  fortnight  after  Waterloo,   referring  to 
the  battle,  brought  £60  ;  another,  dated  six  months  later, 
to  Lord  Hill,  and  containing  nothing  of  special  import, 
made  only  2s.      But  this  last  lot  must  have  fallen  at  an 
off  moment,   for  the  price  is  too  low  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.     Among  notable  items  sold  during  the  season, 
the    Hamilton  -  Nelson    correspondence    takes    premier 
position.      It  consisted  of  1,050  letters  and  documents, 
of  which  200  were  from   Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton,  her 
husband,  and  other  well-known  personages,  79  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  53  from  Lady  Hamilton  when  Emma 
Hart,  and  55  from  Charles  Greville.     Considering  the 
bulk  and  interest  of  the  correspondence,  the  price  realised 
for  it — ,£2,500 — was  by  no  means  excessive.     A  William 
Hlake  item,  the  MS.  of  an  unpublished  prophetic  book, 
entitled  Vala,  made /420,  but  the  work  included  a  num- 
ber of  original   drawings,   some  of  them   coloured.      .\ 
memorandum  book  of  33  pages,  containing  a  number  of 
notes  made  by  Boswell  for  Johnson's  Z(/«,  brought  ^^220, 
/105  less  than  was  realised  for  a  similar  note-book  of 
Charles  Dickens.    Turning  to  autograph  letters,  one  finds 
that  the  collector  is  no  respecter  of  rank  or  reputation, 
many   missives   from    estimable    royalties   and    famous 
statesmen,  who  happened  to  be  prolific  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting  correspondents,  falling  for  a  few  shillings 
each.       Nevertheless,    the  letters  of  a  few  royalties  are 
always  in  request.     Two  written  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
sold  for  ^^360  and  ^^345  respectively,  and  one  from  her 
son,  James  I.,  largely  because  it  was  addressed  to  her, 
expressing  a  dutiful  regard  for  his  mother,   which  one 
suspects  he  never   felt,    made  ^210.      Letters  from  the 
two  self-created  rulers,  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  invari- 
ably command  a  good  price.    An  especially  interesting 
missive  from  the  latter  to    Louis    X\'ni.    commanded 
/435,  while  nearly  half  a  dozen  by  the  former  attained 
three  figures,  the  most  expensive,  an  account  of  Marston 
Moor,  written  to  Colonel  Walton,  making  ^300.     .A.uto- 
graphs   of  comparatively  few   artists  command  a  high 
figure,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the   infrequency  with 
which  letters  written  by  Rembrandt  appear  in  the  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  his  great  fame,  that  two  of  them  sold  for 
/188  and /^I95   respecti\ely.      Literary  autographs  kept 
well    to   the    fore.        A   dozen    Burns   autographs   each 
realised  over  ^100,  the  highest  price,   ^140,    being  at- 
tained by  an  autograph   M  S.  of  the  Lament  for  James 
Earl  of  Glencairn,   presenting    several    variations  from 
the  printed  poem.     This  high  price  was  exceeded  by  the 
/^235  paid  for  a  letter  from  Coldsmith  to  Garrick,  having 
reference  to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.    A  series  of  19  letters 
from  Lamb  made  £?iOo,  and  two  celebrated  ones  from 


Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale  ^84  and  /Jio,  respectively.  Yet 
these  prices  are  exceptional.  The  general  impression  left 
from  a  study  of  Mr.  Courville's  interesting  volume  is 
that  if  a  collector  contented  himself  with  autographs  of 
famous  personages,  without  seeking  specimens  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  he  could  accumulate  a  representative 
collection  for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  A  separate 
section  of  the  book,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  A.  G.  E.  Phillips, 
is  devoted  to  "  -Ancient  Manuscripts." 

"Australia  at  War:  A  Winter  Record,"  by 

Will  Dyson,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton 

(Cecil  Palmer  &   Hayward.       7s.  6d.  net) 

rERH.\PS  it  is  well  that  .Mr.  Dyson's  Australia  at  War 
was  not  published  earlier.      General  Sheridan  described 
war  as  hell;   Mr.    Dyson  pictures    it   as  such.     Almost 
alone  among  the  artists  who  have  recorded  the  struggle, 
he  has  revealed  to  the  full  the  physical  and  moral  stress 
of  the  conflict.     Earlier  on   this  pictorial    story  of  the 
suffering  endurance  of  the  men  at  the  front  might  have 
roused  our   feelings  too   poignantly  and  weakened  our 
resolution  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  victorious  conclusion ; 
but  now  it  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  profound  thankful- 
ness that  such  an  inferno  has  ceased  to  be,  and  of  pride 
in  the  men  who  endured  it  and  won  through.    Mr.  Dyson 
has  not  achieved  this  eftect  by  picturing  any  of  the  more 
sanguinary   horrors   of  war  ;    he    studiously   avoids   the 
carnage  of  the  battlefield,  and  wounded  men  are  shown 
in  only  a  few  of  his  drawings.     But  he  reveals  the  normal 
aspect  of  life  at  the  front— what  may  be  described  as  the 
chronic  state  of  things  when  the  men  are  not  engaged  in 
their    unfrequent    big   pushes,   or  enjoying  their   respite 
from  work  at  the  front,  and  his  story  impresses  one  with 
the  profound  melancholy  and  misery  of  it  all.     He  shows 
the  men,  leaden-eyed  from  want  of  sleep,  their  faces  drawn 
and  haggard  with  fatigue,  their  forms  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  accoutrements,  plodding  on  like  automata 
through    wastes    of    mud,    standing,    working,    resting, 
always  with  the  same  mechanical  eftbrt  as  though  their 
powers   of  initiative   are  e.\hausted  and   they  carry   on 
almost  unconsciously  through  mere  force  of  habit.     The 
drawings  are  all  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  any 
out   for  special  mention.      One   may  admire  the  tragic 
mystery  of  "  Coming  out  on  the  Somme,  "where  the  cloaked 
forms  of  the  men  seen  through  the  mist,  passing  wearily, 
spiritlessly  along,   as  though  dragging  invisible  chains, 
bring  up  a  suggestion  of  ghosts  returning  from  the  nether 
world ;  but  one  cannot  say  that  it  is  more  poignant  in  feeling 
or  technique  than  the  "  Group  "  of  war-worn  men  resting 
on  a  slime-covered  mound,  utterly  spent,  or  the  expression 
of  psychological  insight  of  the   "  Fatalist,"  and  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  these  and  the  other  17  plates. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
work,  written  with  his  usual  brilliance  ;   but  it  is  scarcely 
needed,  for  Mr.   Dyson's  drawings  speak  for  themselves 
without  any  interpreter,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
record  of  the  horror  of  war  that  the  great  struggle  has 
yet  evoked. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pans. 


Discoloration  of  Glass.— Bi, 911  (Londonderry).— The 
discoloration  of  your  glass  jugs,  which  you  describe  as  being 
"  badly  muffed,"  is  really  rust,  and  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  liquid  upon  the  metal  constituents  of  the  glass.  If  not  too 
far  gone,  it  might  be  removed  by  putting  lucca  oil  in  the  glass 
and  leaving  it  until  the  "  muffing"  disappears  :  or,  failing  this, 
if  the  glass  is  rubbed  with  crocus  powder  and  lucca  oil,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  remove  the  blemish. 

Carved  Chair.— 62,037  (Penguin). — In  submitting  the 
photograph  of  your  carved  chair,  you  do  not  state  what  the 
wood  is.  If  it  is  ebony,  it  is  probably  Indi.an  work  ;  but  we 
think  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  of  European  make,  show- 
ing ideas  derived  from  Indian  carving.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  value  such  a  piece,  particularly  if  it  has  the  association  you 
suggest,  and  should  you  be  able  to  prove  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  no  doubt  its  value  would  be  enhanced  ; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  a  few  pounds. 

Glasses.  —  82,095  (Faringdon).  —  From  the  sketch  you 
submit,  your  glasses  appear  to  be  those  that  were  used  for 
lace-making  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
were  filled  with  water,  and  the  light  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  and  magnify  the  lace  being  worked.  To  a  collector  of 
lace  and  lace  appliances  your  two  specimens  might  be  worth 
JLi  or  £i,. 

John  Ward. — B2.102  (Buffer). — The  only  artist  of  this 
name  recorded  is  John  Ward,  a  painter  of  seapieces,  who 
worked  in  London  between  the  years  1S08  and  1847.  He  was 
a  prolific  worker,  and  e.\hibited  during  the  period  mentioned 
nearly  two  hundred  pictures.  .\  proof  before  letters  is  an  im- 
pression bearing  the  names  of  the  painter  and  engraver,  but  not 
the  title  of  the  subject.  .As  regards  your  print  by  William  Say, 
this  is  what  would  be  termed  an  artist's  proof  isefore 
LETTERS.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  early  impressions 
of  a  plate  to  be  signed  by  an  artist  before  the  addition  of  the 
lettering.  It  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  print  in  question 
before  placing  a  value  on  it  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Spode 
china  you  mention.  Vou  would  have  to  send  a  marked  piece 
of  the  service.  We  have  published  no  book  on  engravers  and 
engravings,  but  would  recommend  the  works  of  Slater,  Whit- 
man, ami  Hind,  published  by  Upcott  Gill,  Bell,  and  Constable. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Flemin'g. — In  the  church  of  Botus  Fleming  there  is  an 
effigy  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Sir  Stephen  dc  Fleming,  one 
of  the  early  Crusaders,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church 
and  held  the  manor  of  Botus  Fleming  by  tenure  of  knight's 
service.  Sir  Richard  de  Fleming,  father  of  Stephen,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  arms 
borne  by  Sir  Stephen  Fleming  were  : — Vaire,  a  chief  chequy, 
or  and  gules  ;  some  of  his  ancestors  bore  chequy,  or  and  gules, 
on  a  chief  of  the  first,  three  lapwings  azure  ;  and  also  vaire,  a 
chief  chequy,  or  and  gules,  all  within  a  bordure  sable 
bezanlee. 

Hicks. — Henry,  of  S.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  third  son  of 
Henry  Hicks,  of  Stratton-upon-Fosse,  co.  Warwick,  the  third 
son  of  William  Hicks,  of  Shipton-upon-Stour,  co.  Worcester. 
Arms  confirmed  to  the  said  Henry  and  to  the  descendants  of 
his  said  father,  31  Dec,  1722.  Azure  a  fess  wavy  between 
three  fleurs-de  lys  or.  Crest — A  hart's  head  couped  argent 
attired  or. 

R.lwLiNs  — Rev.  Christopher  Rawlins,  son  of  John  Rawlins, 
of  Guildford,  co.  Surrey,  matriculated  15  Dec,  1794,  aged  17  ; 
B.A.,  1798  ;  M.A.,  1S26  :  died  at  Englefield  Green,  13  Dec, 
1S4S,  aged  72. 
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Peter  Romney  (1743—1777) 

It  is  an  illustrious  name  that  follows  a  Christian 
name  misleading  in  its  obscurity.  It  is  so  unexpected. 
The  name  of  Romney  always  seems  as  if  it  should  be 
written  in  an  article  of  art  as  "George  Romney." 
Herein  lies  the  misfortune  of  being  at  once  an  ex- 
quisite artist  and  the  brother  of  a  great  master  !  The 
world  has  never  accorded  Peter  Romney  the  recog- 
nition he  deserved. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  Peter  Romney's  life  is  to 
restore  "the  right  man  to  the  right  place,"  and  to 


By   R.  R.  M.  See 

help  in  the  atonement  for  one  of  those  sins  of  injustice 
of  which  art  provides  too  frequent  examples. 

One  must  undoubtedly  possess  an  indulgent  mind 
and  an  enquiring  disposition  in  order  either  to  appre- 
ciate or  to  fully  understand  the  life  of  a  young  artist  — 
a  life  of  caprices,  even  of  follies,  erratic,  freakish  :  a 
life  in  which  recklessness  follows  on  melancholy,  and 
in  which  pleasure  is  mingled  with  all  those  pangs  of 
misery  which  attend  love. 

Peter  was  endowed  with  all  those  qualities  which 
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constitute  genius,  and  inclined  by  nature  to  the  most 
pleasing  virtues.  Had  he  but  experienced  the 
immense  advantages  of  being  in  close  contact  with 
some  kindly 
guide,  or 
under  the 
control  and 
influence  of 
some  wise 
friend,  there 
is  every  rea- 
son to  be- 
lieve that  he 
would  have 
proved  one 
of  the  most 
splendid  or- 
naments of 
his  profes- 
sion and 
generation. 
But  he 
gained  his 
knowledge 
of  the  world 
when,  on  the 
threshold  of 
youth,  he 
was  ignorant 
of  every  side 
of  nature: 
hence  his 
disappoint- 
ments. 

In  a  word, 
let  us  say 
that  Peter 
Romneywas 
born  an  art- 
ist, and  lived 

a  "Boheme,"  terms  which  are  to-day  still  frequently 
treated  as  interchangeable. 

And  yet  there  spreads  o'er  this  loose  life,  as  over  a 
picture  whose  colouring  is  too  bright,  too  glaring  to 
be  capable  of  graduation  or  of  shading,  a  tender 
shadow  of  kindly  melancholy  :  for  the  gods  evinced  a 
singular  predilection  for  the  artist,  and  Peter  died 
young,  before  he  reached  the  cruel  age  of  deep  remorse 
or  of  bitter  regret. 

Messrs.  William  Roberts  and  Humphrey  Ward,  in 
their  authoritative  work  on  George  Romney,  have  not 
failed  to  draw  attention  in  passing  to  this  inborn  gift, 
which,  they  say,  "in  happier  circumstances  would  have 
made   of  Peter   Romnev  a   writer  of  genius."     It  is 
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certain  that  in  any  case,  on  this  ground,  Peter  far 
surpassed  the  great  George.  But  the  latter,  never- 
theless, helped    to    no  little   extent    to   develop  and 

to  refine  the 
education 
o f  h  i s  bro- 
ther, nine 
years  his 
junior,  by 
immersing 
him,  if  one 
may  s  o  e  x- 
press  it,  in 
artistic  influ- 
ences. To 
this  Pete  r 
o  ff e  r  e  d  no 
resistance. 
From  the 
earlier  days 
he  gave  evi- 
dence of  his 
inclination 
and  predi- 
lection for 
art. 

In  the 
spring  of 
1759,  Peter, 
all  a-tremor 
with  spring- 
tide joy  and 
restlessness, 
joined  his 
broth  er  at 
Kendall, 
where  he 
studied  with 
him    until 

PASTEL  T,r  , 

March, 
1762.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  three  years  were 
the  happiest  in  his  short  existence. 

The  two  brothers  loved  one  another  with  a  tender 
fondness,  and  their  mutual  understanding  was  remark- 
able. W'ith  George's  guidance,  encouragement,  and 
stimulus,  and  helped  on  the  other  hand  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  by  his  extreme  precocity,  Peter 
was  soon  qualified  to  share  in  the  work  of  his  elder 
brother — of  his  master.  Both  outvied  the  other  in 
carrying  out  those  pictures,  a  thought  clumsy,  a  trifle 
rough,  but  solidly  painted,  generously  conceived, 
and  executed  in  so  spirited  a  manner  that  one  is 
wont  to  speak  of  them  as  "  Romneys  ot  the  first 
period."      Indeed,  it  is  here  that  one  is  inclined  to 
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abk  whether 
Peter,  w  i  t  h 
a  httle  more 
apphcation, 
concentra- 
tion,   and 
steadfast- 
ness, and  in 
conjunction 
with  a  long- 
er hfe,  might 
not  one  day 
have  s  u  c- 
c e e d e d  in 
equalling 
the  great 
man,  his  eld- 
er brother, 
even     in 
painting,  for 
in  pastel  he 
equalled  the 
greatest 
masters  in 
this  graceful 
and  poetic 
art. 

It  must 
be  noted 
how  practi- 
cally impos- 
sible it  is  to 
distinguish 
between  the 
works  of  the 
two  brothers 
dating  from 
this   period. 
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keenness  of 
desire  to 
possess 
George 
Romney  s. 
Here  are  the 
pictures  by 
two    bro- 
thers, paint- 
ed upon  the 
same   can- 
vas, with  the 
same  brush, 
the    same 
colours,  the 
same   mix- 
tures, fre- 
y\  u  e  n  t  1  y 
even  in  col- 
laboration, 
and  repre- 
senting the 
portraits  ot 
people  be- 
longing to 
the    s  a  m  e 
world  — 
w  e  a  1 1  h  y 
middle- 
class,    ele- 
gant gen- 
tle-folk of 
the  same 
county. 

Nothing 
easier  than 
to  erase  the 
mark  from 


Indeed,  it  was  inevitable  that  Peter's  pictures  should 
be  deeply  influenced  with  the  very  spirit  that  animated 
those  of  the  great  George.  The  latter,  a  painter  of 
genius  and  one  who  was  his  own  instructor,  had 
Acquired  by  instinct  his  dexterity  of  line,  his  clever 
colouring,  and  seized  intuitively  the  individuality  of 
the  sitters  who  posed  for  him.  He  must  have  de- 
lighted in  impressing  his  own  strong  personality  on 
the  mind  of  that  younger  brother  whom  he  loved  so 
tenderly— a  task,  besides,  presenting  no  ditficulties. 

This  close  esthetic  relationship,  intensified  by 
physiological  ties,  explains  the  extreme  rarity  of  can- 
vases attributed  to  Peter,  whose  very  existence  has 
been  so  freely  forgotten  up  to  the  present  day.  How 
tempting  to  reason  thus  when  the  greed  of  certaui 
people  is  involved,  speculating  upon  the  collectors' 


the  despised  works  of   the   obscure    brother  and  to 
bestow  them  in  triumph  upon  those    coveted   ones 
by  the  illustrious  brother.    What  a  magnificent,  allur- 
ing prize  1      Peter  Romney  seems  also  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  miserable  reasoning  of  this  kind,  for  he 
shows  himself  anxious  as  to  his  own  individuality, 
desirous  of  letting  it  be  known  during  his   lifetime 
that  the  pictures  which  he  had  painted  were  really 
his  work.     At  least,  it  is  natural  to  attribute  to  this 
cause  the  proportionately  very  considerable  number 
of  signed  works.    He  signed  in  four  ways  :  sometimes 
"  P.  Romnev,"  sometimes  with  his  initials  "P.  R.,"  his 
monogram  ''=R.,"and  sometimes  "  Peter  Romeney."^ 
The  "e  "  is  here  quite  distinct,  and  not  the  result  ot 

a  slip. 

The  ori<^inal  letters  of  the  two  brothers  show  that 
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this  ortho- 
graphy was 
familiar.  It 
persists,  be- 
sides, in  the 
North -West 
of  England. 
But,  how- 
ever m  a  y 
appear  the 
young  art- 
ist's anxiety 
to  assert 
h  i  m  s  e  1  f — 
and,  indeed, 
there  was 
nothing  ob- 
jectionable 
in  this  — 
neither  jeal- 
o  u  s  y  nor 
spitefu  Iness 
ever  entered 
his  head, 
and  in  Peter 
R  o  m  n  e  y '  s 
heart  bro- 
therly love 

1        ,.     ■  ,1  MARY 

dwelt  m  all 

its  purity  and  grandeur,  so  that  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1763,  George  left  for  London,  there  was  no  hint  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  deep  sadness  which  overwhelmed  it. 
At  once  his  whole  horizon  became  overclouded  :  he 
found  the  cruel  separation  well-nigh  unbearable,  and 
he  gained  his  only  consolation  in  carrying  on  the  most 
fervent,  whole-hearted,  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  master,  friend,  and  companion  who  had  been 
torn  from  him. 

Peter  Romney,  left  alone  at  Kendall,  did  not,  how- 
ever, allow  himself  to  lapse  into  complete  discourage- 
ment. He  painted  at  this  period  portraits  of  good 
quality  in  any  families  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  his  brother  :  the  Stricklands,  the  Walters,  and  the 
Conybeares  posed  among  others  for  him.  Peter's 
signed  portraits,  dating  from  this  period,  bear  witness 
to  the  enduring  influence  of  the  elder  brother.  Tech- 
nique, colour,  composition,  everything  is,  so  to  speak, 
identical  with  the  corresponding  work  by  George. 

The  two  brothers  kept  in  constant  communication, 
and  the  younger's  desire  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
satisfied  earlier,  and  the  collaboration  so  favourably 
begun  have  been  resumed  in  1764,  if  at  this  date 
George  had  not  gone  to  France.  Let  us  say  perhaps, 
for  it  is  possible  that  the  egoism  which  too  frequently 


a  c  CO  nipa- 
ni  es  genius 
induced  the 
coming  suc- 
cessful artist 
to  keep  all 
his  resour- 
ces for  him- 
self,however 
slight  they 
mav  be. 

It  would, 
n  e  \'  e  r  t  h  e  - 
less,  be  un- 
fair to  fail  to 
appreciate 
the  very 
real  affec- 
tion which 
George  bore 
towards  his 
younger  bro- 
ther. If  he 
leaves  him 
at  Kendall, 
he  proves 
him  by  prac- 
tical means, 

cENTFUiLD  at  least  by 

letter :  he  lavishes  good  advice  upon  him,  and  keeps 
him  up-to-date  with  his  studies  and  experiments.  He 
addresses  long  letters  to  him  from  Paris. 

But  here  the  travels  come  to  an  end,  and  after  a 
short  stay  with  his  family  in  1765,  George  at  last,  on 
his  earnest  solicitations,  takes  his  enthusiast  brother 
of  the  provinces  to  London.  His  young  brain  was 
too  deeply  in  love  with  beautiful  dreams,  too  much 
embraced  with  the  unreal,  too  thirsty  for  the  open  air, 
not  to  resent  with  distaste  the  artificial  life  of  the  great 
city,  in  spite  of  its  realism. 

Should  the  abrupt  departure  from  London  in  1766 
be  attributed  to  this  irritable,  unstrung  condition  of 
nerves  ?  Was  there  some  other  cause  that  we  do  not 
know  of? 

In  a  short  notice  of  this  type  it  would  be  impossible 
to  follow  him  and  describe  in  detail  his  erratic  jour- 
neys, first  back  at  Berkside  (1766),  then  in  Ulverston 

(1767). 

We  reserve  for  a  complete  study  his  sad  adven- 
tures with  Polly  Lewin,  his  journey  to  Lancaster, 
his  stay  in  ]\Ianchester  (1767),  his  love  for  Miss 
Shuttleworth  (1768),  for  Miss  Longworth,  his  second 
London  journey  (1769),  his  friendship  with  Chinnery 
(junior) :  George  Chinnery's  father,  his  establishment  in 
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Liverpool  (Nov.,  1769), 
his  terribly  unhappy 
love  affair  with  Sophia 
Brierley  (lyjo),  her  sad 
death,  his  despera- 
tion and  aimless  wan- 
dering for  months  and 
months  (177 1 ),  his  short 
establishment  a  t  Brad- 
ford (1772),  his  first 
stay  at  Ipswich  (1773), 
Cambridge  (1774),  his 
return  to  Ipswich  and 
imprisonment  for  debt 
(1775),  his  establish- 
ment at  Stockport 
(1776),  helped  by 
George  Romney,  who 
paid  his  debts,  where 
he  died  in  the  following 
year. 

And  so,  with  infinite 
weariness,  he  was  to  rest 
his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
and  from  his  bed  of  pain 
contemplate  all  the 
dreams  and  phantoms 
of  his  lost  youth.  He 
was  alone,  far  from 
( ieorge,  far  from  all  those 
in  whose  enthusiasms, 
laughing,  and  thrilling 
emotions  he  had  shared. 
But  how  present  they 
were  in  his  farewell 
thoughts  !  Present,  too, 
was  the  memory  of  his 
efforts  in  art,  that,  i  n 
spite  of  everything,  in 
spite  of  life  itself,  had  so 
often  consoled  and 
soothed  him.  He  was 
to  perceive  his  whole 
life's  work  sparkling  and 
smiling  upon  him  in  the 
gold  of  the  setting  sun. 
His  canvases,  unequal, 
yet  so  strong  in  feeling, 
irregular  in  execution, 
yet  so  spontaneous  ;  his 
pastels,  so  fresh  and  live 
in  their  freedom,  with 
romantic  depths  in  which 
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his  blues  have  an  inten- 
sity which  is  alternately 
piquant,  splendid,  and 
sombre,  and  forms  a 
curious  but  most  attrac- 
tive contrast  to  the  light 
and  delicate  forms  of  the 
portrait.  ...  Is  it  the 
vision  of  a  day  to  come, 
when  his  name  shall 
take  its  rightful  place  by 
the  side  of  his  famous 
brother  ?  That  in  the 
future  his  error  and 
follies  shall  be  forgiven 
him  by  mankind  in  con- 
sideration of  his  child- 
like charm — the  charm 
of  a  child  of  grace  and 
ofgenius  who  only  lacked 
the  gift  of  a  firm  will 
and  the  chance  of  a  nor- 
mal life  ?  Did  he  under- 
stand that  he  would  be 
loved  for  himself  and  for 
his  art,  the  art  that  was 
his  alone  ? 

But,  after  all,  what  did 
the  future  matter  to 
him  ?  It  was  for  him 
rather  to  seek,  in  order 
to  calm  the  moment  of 
death,  the  cause  of  his 
joy,  the  adored  cause  of 
his  distress,  her  whose 
beauty  had  led  him  to 
bruise  so  passionately 
that  romantic,  loving 
artist's  heart  of  his,  and 
whose  last  portrait  he 
had  preserved  w'ith  such 
jealous  care.  .  .  .  Like 
her,  he  died  in  the  spring, 
at  the  dawn  of  summer, 
in  bloom  in  the  lovely 
heart  of  May.  And  the 
guardian  shadow  of  the 
centuries  spread  her 
wings  o'er  the  melan- 
choly memory  of  the 
poet  and  delightful  artist 
that  had  been — Peter 
Romnev. 
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Some  Notes  on  Eighteenth=Century  English   Furniture 
Part  II.     Sheraton  Furniture  By  Frederick  Litchfield 


As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  century,  we 
notice  a  distinct  change  in  the  style  of  English  furniture. 
Under  the  influence  of  Robert  Adam's  later  designs,  and, 
doubtless,  as  a  consequence  of  a  reaction  from  the  rococo 
taste,  which  had  become  very  pronounced,  we  find  designs 
reverting  to  more  severe  and  sober  lines.  The  cabriole 
leg  is  replaced  by  a  square  tapering  one  ;  we  have  the 
chair  with  shield  back  and  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  badge  of  the  Prince's  party,  draperies 
and  festoons,  and  generally  more  classic  lines  of  taste  in 
furniture. 

Just  as  I  have  shown  that  Chippendale  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  so  from  about  1 7S0  that  of  Thomas  Sheraton 
has  been  the  comprehensive  title  of  all  the  mahogany  and 
satinwood  furniture  which  dates  from  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so  of  the  century.  I  think  that  I  was  the  first  writer  on 
the  subject  of  English  fin-niture  to  venture  the  opinion  that, 
while  fully  appreciating  Sheraton's  skill  as  a  designer  and 
draughtsman,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  conducted  a 
manufacturing  business.  As  a  result  of  my  researches, 
I  have  been  able  to  verify  the  following  information.  He 
was  born  at  Stockton-on-Tees  in  175 1,  and  appears  to 
have  attained  considerable  skill  in  geometrical  drawing, 
being  mainly  self-taught.  Coming  to  London,  he  was 
by  turns  a  zealous  Baptist  preacher,  drawing-master, 
and  writer  of  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  Amongst 
other  such  publications  was  one  on  the  subject  of  "  Regene- 
ration," which  appeared  in  1782.  The  important  book 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  identified  is  The 
Cabinet-maker  and  Upholsterer's  Drawing-book,  pub- 
lished first  in  1791,  followed  by  a  second  edition  in  1796, 
and  a  third  in  1802.  This  last  edition  contains  several 
designs  so  much  influenced  by  the  Napoleonic  craze 
which  had  set  in  about  this  time,  that  they  are  more  like 
plagiarisms  of  "  First  Empire  "  furniture  than  the  tasteful 
and  refined  drawings  of  his  earlier  work.  At  the  time 
that  I  was  writing  my  History  of  Furniture,  I  met  one 
day  at  my  publisher's,  Mr.  Black,  then  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Adam  Black,  the  publishers,  in  Soho  Square. 
He  promised  to  show  me  a  passage  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  ancestor,  Adam  Black,  who  knew  Sheraton  very  well, 


and  had  at  times  rendered  him  financial  assistance.  I 
have  quoted  this  passage  in  my  History.  It  runs  thus: 
"  This  many-sided,  worn-out  encyclopaedist  and  preacher 
is  an  interesting  character.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man  of 
talent  and,  I  believe,  of  genuine  piety.  He  understands 
the  cabinet  business — I  believe,  was  bred  to  it.  He  is  a 
scholar,  w  rites  well,  and,  in  my  opinion,  draws  masterly  ; 
is  author,  bookseller,  and  teacher.  I  believe  his  abilities 
and  resources  are  his  ruin  in  this  respect :  by  attempting 
to  do  everything  he  does  nothing."  He  died  in  1806,  in 
poverty.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets  he  styles  himself 
■'Thomas  Sheraton,  Junior,  a  mechanic,"  but  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  possessed  the  necessary  stability 
and  capital  to  carry  on  with  any  success  the  business  of 
a  cabinet-maker. 

The  support  given  to  Sheraton's  book  was  somewhat 
extraordinary,  and  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
importance  of  the  cabinet-making  trade  at  this  time. 
The  list  of  subscribers  numbers  over  900,  and  of  these 
nearly  half,  or  about  420,  were  cabinet-makers  in  London 
and  the  country,  with  some  few  from  abroad,  one  being 
resident  in  Bengal.  Besides  the  cabinet-makers  were 
carvers  and  gilders,  chair-makers,  upholders  or  uphol- 
sterers, knife-case  makers,  harpsichord  and  some  other 
musical  instrument  makers,  a  few  booksellers,  who  each 
subscribed  for  six  or  a  dozen  copies,  and  several  private 
individuals. 

Amongst  the  cabinet-making  firms  in  this  list  are  the 
names  of  many  who  held  royal  appointments,  and  must 
ha\  e  carried  on  businesses  of  a  high  class  and  of  consider- 
able extent.  But  these  have  all  been  forgotten,  and  such 
of  their  work  as  remains  to  us  is  attributed  to  Chippendale 
or  Sheraton.      I  will  quote  a  few  of  them  : — 

France,    St.   M.-irtin's    Lane,    cabinet  -  maker  to    Ili^ 

Majesty  George  III. 
Charles  Elliott,  Bond  Street,  upholder  to  His  Majesty 

and  cabinet-maker  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Gamble  and  Sone,  Marylebone  Street,  cabinet-makers 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Turner,  New  Bond  Street,  cabinet. maker  to  the  Duke 

of  Clarence. 
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Seddons,  Sons  and  Shakletox. 
In  an  article  on  satinwood   furniture  whicli  I  contri- 
buted to  the  December,  1916,  number  of  The  CONNOIS- 
SEUR, I  described  a   very  important  cabinet,    made  to 


firm  and  tlieir  successors  are    given  in   m\-  History  of 
Furiiihtre. 

Tlie  good  old  firm  of  Gillow,  without  doubt,  adapted 
their  designs  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  also  carried 
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the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  its  satinwood  surface 
decorated  with  numerous  paintings  by  William  Hamilton, 
R.A.,  which  is  signed  by  the  makers,  Seddon,  Sons  and 
Shakleton,  completed  June  28th,  1793.  An  illustration 
of  this  appeared  some  time  ago  in  The  Connoisseur, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  fine  pieces  of  elaborate  furniture 
which  could  onl\-  have  been  produced  by  a  first-rate  firm 
employing  highly  skilled  craftsmen.  The  fine  satinwood 
dressing  table,  with  painted  decoration,  in  the  N'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  was  most  probably  made  by  the 
same  firm,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  was  the  source 
of  some  of  the  best  so-called  "  Sheraton  "  furniture. 
They  probably  worked  under  Adam's  instructions  for 
many  of  his  wealthy  and  fastidious  clients.  There  is 
further  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  firm,  an  import- 
ance which  has  never  been  duly  recognised,  in  an  e.xtract 
from  tlie  Annual  Register  of  1768  : — 

"A  dreadful  fire  burnt  down  London  House,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Seddon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
cabinet-inakcrs  of  London.     The  damage  is  computed  at 

/^2O,O0O." 

.\  manufacturer  who,  about  150  years  ago,  held  a 
stock-in-trade  of  this  value,  must  have  been  in  a  large 
way  of  business,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
makers  of  artistic  furniture.  .\X  a  much  later  date,  when 
the  accounts  for  furnishing  Windsor  Castle  were  being 
adjusted,  there  was  a  bill  of  £,\l(),yx>  from  the  firm  ot 
Morel  and  Seddon,  as  it  was  then  styled,  for  furniture 
supplied  to  the  Castle.     Some  further  particulars  of  this 


out  the  plans  for  decorative  furniture  made  by  .A.dam  and 
by  other  architects  and  designers  of  this  period  ;  and  in 
this  connection  it  will  have  been  observed  that  \\\  the 
quotation  which  I  have  given  from  Chippendale's  bill 
for  furniture  made  for  Harewood  House  in  1772-3,  that, 
contrary  to  general  information  and  belief,  the  great 
craftsman  was  using  satinwood  and  inlaying  it  with 
various  woods  within  seven  or  eight  years  of  its  first 
importation  from  the  East   Indies.* 

Georcie  Heppei.white. 
Another  name  which  we  now  see  constantly  in  inven- 
tories and  auctioneers'  catalogues  is  that  of  Heppelwhite, 
chiefly  associated  with  the  kind  of  chair  made  about  the 
same  time  as  Sheraton  furniture,  and  the  term  has  be- 
come almost  as  hackneyed  as  that  of  Chippendale.  Some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  name  was  quite  un- 
known to  collectors,  amateurs,  or  dealers  in  old  furniture, 
and  although  in  1892,  when  my  Illustrated  History  of 
Furniture  was  first  published,  I  introduced  him  to  my 
readers,  and  some  of  the  designs  reproduced  from  his 
book,  it  was  only  gradually  that  his  work  came  to  be 
recognised.  The  spelling  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  the 
most  popular  form  being  "  Hepplewhite."  Curiously,  this 
difference  in  spelling  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  editions 
of  The  Guide.  In  the  second  edition  which  «as  until 
lately  in  my  possession,  the  spelling  was  that  which  I 


See  Part  I.   of  this  .irticle  in  the  November  number. 
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Ii.ive  adopted,  namely,  "  Heppehvliitc,"  wliile  in  Jiatsford's 
reproduction  of  the  third  edition  the  spelHny  has  been 
altered  to  Hcpplewhite.  Some  particulars  about  his  work 
will  be  of  interest. 

r.eorge  Heppelwhite  was  apprentice  to  Gillow,  and 
came  to  London,  at  what  date  I  am  unable  to  ascertain, 
but  he  died  there  in  1786.   The  book  which  has  established 


his  fame  was  published  by  his  widow,  who  appears  to 
have  carried  on  the  business  under  the  style  of  A. 
iAlice)  Heppelwhite  &  Co.,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
old  London  Directory  of  that  time  does  not  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  firm.  The  book  was 
published  in  17S8-9,  followed  by  a  second  edition  in 
1794,  and  contained  3oodesij,'nsofevery  kind  of  household 


ladies'  secretaires  designed  by  \v.  inxe 
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furniture.  It  was  entitled  The  Cabi?!e/-inaker  and  Uphol- 
sterer's Guide,  and  is  now  a  rare  and  valuable  book.  The 
designs  are  from  copper-plates  reproducing  the  original 
drawings  of  artists  employed  by  Mrs.  Heppelwhite,  for 


Satinwood  Furniture. 
I  have  already,  in  a  former  CONNOISSEUR  article,  so 
fully  discussed  the  painted  furniture  of  this  period,  that 
here  I  will  only  mention  the  work  of  Piranesi,  who  made 
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they  can  scarcely  have  been  the  unassisted  work  of  a 
practical  cabinet-maker.  I  am  able  to  include  a  repro- 
duction of  some  of  these  as  illustrations,  and  they  are 
far  more  explicit  than  wordy  descriptions.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  excellent  examples  of  draughtsmanship, 
and  carry  on  the  best  traditions  of  English  furniture  of 
this  time.  The  designs  of  his  cabinets  and  bookcases, 
sideboards,  mirror  frames,  and  particularly  of  his  chairs, 
are  dignified  and  restrained,  the  ornament  not  over- 
done, and  subsidiary  to  the  lines  of  construction.  How 
many  of  these  designs  were  actually  executed  by  the 
firm  of  Heppelwhite  &  Co.  it  is  impossible  to  say  now, 
but  as  the  book  was  accessible  to  cabinet  -  makers  of 
the  time,  they  were,  doubtless,  carried  out  by  others 
who,  not  having  published  books,  have  become  lost  to 
fame. 

A  specialite  of  Heppelwhite's  was  the  making  of  suites 
of  furniture  in  beech  or  birch-wood  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  or  enamelling,  and  upon  this  surface,  produced 
by  a  well  -  prepared  coating  of  enamel,  were  painted 
scrolls  and  medallions  of  figure  subjects,  somewhat  in 
the  style  affected  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  who  about 
this  time  was  supplying  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  beautiful 
wax  models  of  classical  subjects  taken  from  the  famous 
\'atican  gems  for  his  famous  Jasper  ware.  Some  of 
Heppelwhite's  enamelled  furniture  was  white  or  ivory 
tinted,  and  relieved  with  gilding,  the  cane  seats  and 
backs  covered  with  loose  cushions  of  silk  or  chintz,  and 
were  effective  and  satisfactory. 


a  specialite  of  this  kind  of  decorative  woodwork,  and  who 
published  a  large  folio  book  of  his  designs. 

A  great  deal  of  satinwood,  plain  mahogany  and 
enamelled  furniture  was  also  made  to  the  order  of 
amateur  decorators,  who  painted  the  surface  with  flowers 
and  figure  subjects,  and  sometimes  used  a  ISartoIozzi 
engraving  to  decorate  a  panel  which  was  dressed  with 
repeated  coats  of  varnish,  until  it  becomes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  print  or  a  painting. 

The  satinwood  marqueterie  of  this  time  was  more  or 
less  in  the  style  of  ornament  adopted  by  Adam — fes- 
toons of  husks  sometimes  caught  up  with  a  riband, 
scrolls  with  occasional  introduction  of  sphinxes  or  winged 
lions,  bandings  of  tulipwood  veneered  on  the  cross,  of 
kingwood  (a  dark  purple  wood),  zebra  wood,  and  holly 
or  pear,  stained  green  to  supply  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
in  the  foliage,  swags  or  festoons.  In  the  majority  of  the 
drawings  in  Sheraton's  book  he  depends  for  his  deco- 
rative enrichment  on  finely  figured  veneers,  a  feature 
clearly  indicated  in  the  copper  -  plate  reproductions  of 
his  drawings.  Many  of  his  designs  are  for  the  smaller 
or  boudoir  kind  of  furniture,  dainty  and  refined,  per- 
haps somewhat  effeminate,  with  such  titles  as  "A  Lady's 
Cabinet,"  "Horse  (now  known  as  cheval)  Dressing 
Glass,"  "Horse  Dressing  Glass  and  Writing-table," 
"Conversation  Chair,"  "Tripod  Candle  Stand,"  "Pem- 
broke Table,"  "Lady's  Work-table,"  and  "Lady's 
Cabinet  Writing-table."  Sheraton's  sideboards  are 
nearly  always  graceful,  and  designed  as  a  single  piece 
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of  furniture,  with  serpentine  or  curved  tronts,  and  have 
bras5  rails  at  the  back  and  sides,  sometimes  mounted 
as  candle-holders.  They  differ  from  those  designed  by 
Adam,  whose  sideboards  are  generally  straight-fronted 
and  flanked  on  either  side   by  a  pedestal,  upon  which 
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stood  an  urn,  the  one  fitted  as  a  knife-holder  and  the 
other  with  a  fountain  for  washing  the  cutlery.  The 
brass  mounts,  handles,  and  key-holes  of  the  Sheraton 
furniture  are  excellent,  and  some  of  them  we.re  mounted 
with  Battersea  enamel  plaques. 
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In  his  preface  Sheraton  passes  severe  strictures  upon 
the  publications  of  a  similar  kind  which  preceded  his  ou-n, 
such  as  Societyof  Cabinet-makers,  Chippendale'sZ^/mYor, 
Ince  and  Mayhew's  Designs,  and  Heppelwhite's  Guide. 


art  pottery,  oi  the  best  period  of  the  Chelsea,  Chelsea- 
Derby,  Crown  Derby,  and  kindred  ceramic  factories 
under  Sprimont  and  Duesbury,  and  of  some  of  our  best 
workers  in  silver  and  plated  ware.      All  the  accessories 
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Other  Makers  and  Designers. 

Another  designer  of  this  time,  who  published  a  book 
in  1788,  was  Matthias  Darley,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  whether  he  was  also  a  manufacturer.  .A  man 
named  Shearer  published  The  Cabifici-maker's  London 
Book  of  Prices,  and  as  this  contains  information  as  to  the 
prices  of  labour  and  material,  one  may  assume  that  from 
about  1788  until  1805,  the  dates  of  his  editions,  he  must 
have  been  in  a  considerable  way  of  business.  In  the 
course  of  my  "search  for  documents,"  to  quote  a  legal 
phrase,  I  have  come  across  old  prints  and  sketches  with 
such  names  as  Ceorge  Richardson,  W.  Casement  Half- 
penny, J.  Wyatt,  and  X.  Wallis,  but  whether  they  were 
men  of  much  importance  in  the  trade  one  cannot  tell. 
The  designs  of  all  those  I  have  named  as  belonging  to 
this  period — say  the  last  quarter  of  the  century — are  more 
or  less  .Adamesque,  and  although  varying  in  merit  and  in 
detail,  are  of  similar  character,  and  as  a  general  term  are 
classiried  as  .^dams  period  or  "  Sheraton." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  article  without  a 
slight  passing  tribute  to  the  high  state  of  e.xcellence  in 
design  and  craftsmanship  which  characterised  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  of  good 
taste  and  refinement,  not  only  in  the  particular  department 
of  art  work  discussed  in  these  pages,  but  in  painting,  en- 
graving, porcelain  production,  and  silversmith  work,  not 
excluding  the  fine  Sheffield  plate  on  copper  made  at  this 
period.  It  was  the  day  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  and  Hoppner,  of  Bartolozziand  his  fellow- 
workers  on  copper-plate,  of  Richard  Coswayand  a  group 
of  brilliant  miniature  painters,  of  John  Downman's 
delicate  pencil  portraits,  of  XoUekins  as  a  sculptor,  of 
John  Flaxman's  and  Josiah  Wedgwood's  co-operation  in 


of  furniture,  the  chimney-pieces,  mural  enrichments  and 
panelling,  the  beautiful  ceilings  with  panels  by  Angelica 
Kauft'mann  and  Zucchi,  the  grates,  fenders,  and  fire 
implements,  all  these  well-designed  and  appropriate 
results  of  careful  drawing  and  good  workmanship  serve 
to  make  the  latter  quarter  of  the  century  a  time  to  be 
studied  with  satisfaction,  if  not  with  enthusiasm.  Soon 
after  the  century  turned  a  period  of  decadence  set  in,  and 
continued  for  more  than  fift\'  years. 

Reproductions  and  Imitations. 

The  subject  of  this  part  of  my  article  is  somewhat 
difficult  and  complicated,  and  in  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  the  genuineness  of  any  particular  article  of  furniture, 
there  are  many  points  to  consider.  The  sensational 
prices  which  have  been  realised  by  furniture  believed  to 
be  by  Chippendale,  or  even  of  his  time,  must  necessarily 
be  a  great  temptation  to  produce  such  clever  imitations 
as  will  pass  the  connoisseur's  criticism,  and  although 
some  frauds  and  imitations  are  easy  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon,  there  are  others  which  present  considerable 
doubt  and  difficulties.  When  Mr.  Vachell's  book 
Quinneys  was  dramatised,  there  was  an  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  some  genuine  old  Chippendale 
chairs  had  been  taken  to  pieces,  the  legs,  backs,  and 
other  parts  copied  faithfully  as  to  every  detail,  old 
mahogany  being  used,  and  then  the  reconstrtiction  of 
the  new  set  of  chairs  'double  in  number  the  original  set; 
was  effected  by  a  mi.xture  of  genuine  and  fiiked  parts,  so 
that  the  duplicated  set  of  chairs  would  consist  of  false  and 
genuine  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  this  kind  of  fraud  can  be  per- 
petrated with  cabinets,  bookcases,  tables,  or  other  articles 
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of  furniture.  A  genuine  old  chest  of  drawers  or  a  two- 
door  cupboard  may  be  the  groundwork  of  a  much  more 
ambitious  specimen,   and  one   must   look  very  carefully 


wood  which  1 50  years  ago  was  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  which  is  now  pretty  well  extinct. 
These  remarks  about  the  imitation  of  a  Chippendale 
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and  scrutinisingly  at  the  details  to'.be  quite  sure  as  to  how 
much  is  original  and  how  much  additional. 

It  is  much  easier  to  detect  the  complete  imitation  of  an 
old  chair  or  cabinet,  that  is  the  modern  copy  of  a  well- 
known  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  pattern.  In  the  first 
place,  the  designs  copied  are  generally  the  more  ornate 
kind,  as  being  likely  to  appeal  to  the  wealthy  amateur, 
and  in  these  ornate  parts  of  the  carving  one  can,  as  a 
rule,  readily  detect  the  want  of  character,  the  absence  of 
spirit  and  life  in  the  work,  which  is  the  chief  charm 
possessed  by  the  genuine  old  specimen.  The  work  is 
mechanical  and  laboured,  and  as  a  rule  there  has  been 
an  economy  in  the  use  of  material  which  was  not  observed 
when  the  really  tine  old  eighteenth-century  furniture  was 
made. 

For  an  illustration,  take  the  carved   back  of  an  old 
Chippendale  chair ;  if  this  is  carefully  looked  at  from  a 
joiner's  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
thickness  of  the  back  is  not  more  than   ij  or  2  inches, 
the  spring  of  the  back,  and  the  carved  enrichment  which 
ornaments   it,   must   have   been   cut  out  of  a  block  ot 
mahogany  some  five  or  si.K  inches  in  thickness.    This  was 
carefully  prepared  by  selecting  well-seasoned  mahogany, 
and  in  order  to  produce  the  result  achieved  by  Chip- 
pendale and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  a  great  deal 
of  the  material  was  cut  to  waste.     The  maker  of  the 
imitation  has  been  more  careful  of  his  material  ;  indeed, 
he  would  find  it  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible  to  produce 
such  blocks  of  old  Spanish  mahogany  as  were  used  i  50 
years  ago,  and  consequently  his  chair-back  loses  grace 
and  dignity.     There  is  less  spring  in  the  curve  of  the 
back,  and  altogether  a  more  cramped  and  stilted  appear- 
ance.    The  modern  chair  is  also  of  much  lighter  weight, 
owing  to  Honduras  mahogany  being  used  instead  of  the 


chair  will  apply  to  other  kinds  of  furniture.  The  book- 
case with  swan-neck  pediment  and  elaborately  carved 
cornice  should  be  examined  critically  to  see  whether  this 
ornamental  superstructure  is  made  of  the  same  wood  as 
the  lower  part ;  also  the  carved  enrichment  of  the  panels 
in  the  lower  portion  should  be  scrutinised  to  see  if  the 
floriated  corners  and  the  patera:  and  rosettes,  the  swags 
of  drapery  or  scrollwork,  are  really  original  or  modern 
excrescences  added  to  give  an  extra  selling  value  to  the 
piece. 

A  subtle  device  of  the  old  furniture  faker  is  to  obtain 
a  really  old  mahogany  chair  of  eighteenth-century  make, 
but  with  no  pretensions  to  "class."  The  "splat"  or 
back  part  of  the  chair  which  unites  the  seat  with  the  top 
rail  consists  of  plain,  flat  members,  the  containing  rail  of 
the  chair-back  is  plain,  and  altogether  the  chair,  though 
"  of  its  period,"  is  not  the  kind  that  sells  for  a  high  price. 
When  it  leaves  the  faker's  hands  the  splat  is  carved 
with  wheat-ears.  Prince  of  Wales's  plumes,  or  festoons,, 
the  legs  and  top  rail  have  been  grooved  or  slightly  fluted 
and  carved  with  the  diminishing  husk  ornament  ;  in  a 
word,  the  chair,  from  a  mere  domestic  chattel,  has  become 
a  "  Chippendale  "  specimen,  and  food  for  the  collector. 
When  the  original  splat  is  not  suitable  for  elaboration,  it 
is  removed  and  a  new  carved  one  substituted,  and  the 
new  work  is  stained  and  toned  down  to  accord  with  the 
old  portions  of  the  chair. 

While  this  article  was  in  the  press,  an  action  in  the 
Law  Courts  was  heard  which  bears  upon  this  point.  .A 
firm  of  well-known  auctioneers  sued  a  dealer  for  the  price 
of  eight  Heppelwhite  chairs,  which  he  had  refused  de- 
livery of  on  the  ground  of  their  being  "  faked."  I  was 
asked  to  give  expert  opinion,  and  pronounced  them  quite 
genuine,   and  in  my  evidence  pointed  out  to  the  judge 
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how  the  splats  could  not  have  been  changed  nor  carved 
up.  Other  experts  corroborated,  and  a  witness  also  testi- 
fied to  the  chairs  having  been  in  his  family  for  sevent\- 


serve  me,  it  was  not  until  about  the  time  of  the  1867 
Paris  Exhibition  that  there  was  a  revival  in  fashion  of 
the  old -Sheraton -Heppelwhite  designs,  and  the  firm  of 
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years.  The  defence  collapsed,  and  the  chairs  left  the  court 
with  their  reputation  untarnished,  the  dealer,  through 
his  counsel,  expressing  himself  c|uite  satisfied  with  their 
genuineness. 

Careful  and  methodical  examination  should  be  sufficient 
guard  against  such  impostures  as  I  have  described,  but  it 
is  singular  how  unobservant  and  credulous  some  people 
are.  When  staining  and  over-polishing  has  been  used 
to  disguise  new  wood  as  old,  the  slight  scraping  of  the 
surface  with  the  blade  of  a  penknife  will  discover  the 
fraud,  and  even  if  old  wood  has  been  used  to  make 
the  new  decorative  portions,  this  test  will,  as  a  rule, 
show  the  super-dressing  that  has  been  applied  to  match 
the  tone  and  colour  of  the  new  parts  to  those  of  the 
original. 

With  these  cautionary  notes,  let  me  pass  on  to  another 
form  of  imitation,  or  rather  reproduction,  which  is  of  a 
different  character,  and  which,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
articles  made  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  get  used  and 
worn,  become  very  difficult  to  discriminate  from  the  work 
of  their  eighteenth-century  prototypes. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  \'ictoria  our 
English  eighteenth-century  furniture  became  discredited 
and  out  of  fashion.    So  far  as  my  experience  and  memory 


Wright  &  Mansfield,  first  established  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  but  afterwards  in  Bond  Street,  made  a  specialite 
of  the  reproduction  of  this  description  of  furniture.  I 
remember  going  to  see  the  house  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
(afterwards  the  first  Lord  Tweedmouth)  at  Bushey.  Herts, 
which  this  firm  had  decorated  and  furnished.  The  whole 
scheme  was  that  of  late  eighteenth-century  English  :  in 
fact,  just  such  as  might  have  been  designed  by  Robert 
Adam  during  his  best  time — satinwood  cabinets,  tables 
and  chairs,  dining-room  furniture,  such  as  might  have 
been  planned  by  Sheraton  or  made  by  Heppelwhite, 
well  constructed  by  skilful  joiners  and  cabinet-makers 
from  carefully  selected  materials. 

The  satinwood  cabinet  enriched  with  Wedgwood's 
placjues,  exhibited  by  this  firm  in  Paris,  1867,  purchased 
by  our  own  Government,  is  a  good  example  of  English 
design  and  manufacture,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum.  It  is  illustrated  in  my  History 
of  Furniture. 

Wright  &  Mansfield  retired  some  time  about  1880, 
but  their  work  remains,  and  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
household  this  furniture  has  acquired  a  tone,  or  "patina," 
which  renders  its  resemblance  to  its  prototype  very  close. 
I  have  instanced  this  particular  firm,  but  there  were  other 
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makers  who  fell  into  line  with  the  fashion  for  a  revival 
of  good  old  eighteenth-century  designs,  and  where,  as  I 
liave  observed,  the  material  and  workmanship  are  really 
good,  and  the  tone  acquired  by  time  and  use  is  in  their 
favour,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a 
verdict. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this  difficulty.  Some 
sixteeii  or  seventeen  years  ago,  I  remember  the  sale  at 
Christie's  of  the  contents  of  Madame  Falbe's  house  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  I  was  asked  by  an  old  client  of  mine  to 
attend  the  sale  and  purchase  for  him  a  pair  of  serpentine- 
fronted  Sheraton  cabinets  if  I  considered  them  to  be 
genuine  specimens  of  the  time.  I  was  looking  at  them 
on  the  view  day,  and  recognised  them  as  the  work  of  a 
clever  German  cabinet-maker  named  Otto  Kampf,  but  I 
could  not  for  the  moment  call  to  memory  this  makers 
name.  I  happened  to  look  round,  and  standing  by  my 
side  was  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
successor  in  business  of  D.  J.  Isaacs,  of  Oxford  Street, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  experienced  judges  of 
English  furniture.  "Otto  Kampf,"  observed  Harris,  and 
I  replied,  ■'Yes,  of  course,  that's  the  man.  I  was 
cudgelling  my  brains  to  remember  the  name.''  Now, 
this  cabinet-maker  worked  for  the  old  firm  of  Jackson  & 
Graham,  succeeded  by  CoUinson  &  Lock,  and  subse- 
quently amalgamated  in  the  present  combination  of 
Waring  iS:  Gillow. 

The  two  cabinets  I  am  referring  to  were  sold  to  .Madame 
Falbe  about  forty  years  ago,  and  had  every  appearance  of 
genuine  old  Sheraton  work. 

"  What  do  you  think  they  will  bring  .'"'  I  asked  Harris, 
and  his  reply  was  a  significant  illustration  of  the  remarks 
I  have  made  upon  this  class  of  reproduction.  "  I  doubt 
if  there  are  any  other  two  men  in  the  room  now,  except 
you  and  m\self,  «ho  would  be  able  to  identif)'  such  work, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  bring  old 
Sheraton    prices — say  ^400  or   £'-,oo.''     As  a  matter  ot 


fact,  they  sold  for  650  guineas,  and  the  original  cost  was 
about  ^75. 

The  reader  might  think  that,  from  the  fact  of  their  selling 
so  well,  and  that  the  trade  had  generally  passed  them  as 
"  right,"  might  mdicate  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  But 
it  could  hardly  be  possible  that  Mr.  Harris  and  myself 
could  both  blunder,  and,  as  a  matter  of  further  proof,  we 
knew  that  Kampf  sold  some  of  his  goods  to  Mr.  John 
Watson,  of  Holborn,  a  prominent  dealer  forty  years  ago, 
and  his  best  client  was  the  said  Madame  Falbe. 

I  have  mentioned  one  or  two  special  makers  of  repro- 
ductions of  eighteenth-century  furniture,  but  there  are 
many  others.  Some  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago  a  certain 
rich  lady  named  Miss  Hales,  of  Canterbury,  was  a  vora- 
cious collector  of  what  was  then  always  called  Sheraton 
satinwood.  The  dealers  found  it  impossible  to  supply 
the  demand  with  genuine  old  pieces,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  was  made,  the  old  designs  in  Sheraton's  book 
copied,  and  the  satinwood  and  the  interior  fittings  of 
tables  and  cabinets  "  treated "  to  give  the  appearance 
of  age.  — 

A  man  named  Rosenheim,  who  had  workshops  in 
Hanway  Place,  made  a  good  deal  of  this  imitation  old 
English  furniture,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  his  work  sold 
by  auction  and  privately  for  large  sums. 

In  my  article  on  painted  satinwood,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Connoisseur  of  December,  1916,  I  ha\e 
given  some  suggestions  by  which  the  old  satinwood 
furniture  may  be  distinguished  from  modern  reproduc- 
tions, and  I  will  not  repeat  them  here,  but  Just  to  say 
that  a  really  old  eighteenth-century  satinwood  cabinet 
has  acquired  a  softness  and  peculiar  surface  which  can 
never  be  successfully  imitated. 

[Illustrations  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  publishers  of  Litchfield's  Illustrated  History  of 
Furniture.  I 
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Later  Etchings  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A. 


The  kite  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  was  not  only 
in  early  life  a  very  efficient  teacher  of  art,  and  in  later 
years  an  able  director ;  he  was  also  a  thorough  artist — 
and,  more  specifically,  a  very  brilliant  and  successful 
etcher.  I  had  occasion  more  than  ten  years  ago  to 
gi\e  some  ac- 
c (.1  u n t  of  his 
work  1)11  etch- 
ing in  the  pages 
of  T  H  K  C  o  N- 
N'OissEUR,  and 
I  propose  in  the 
present  article 
to  carry  t  h  a  t 
work  a  stage 
further,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by 
some  of  the 
latest  of  his 
etchings. 

The  death  of 
Sir  Charles 
Holroyd  at 
Weybridge,  on 
N  o  V .  26th. 
1917,  closed 
prematurely  a 
very  b  r  i 1 1 i  ant 
career.  The 
first  step  in  that 
career  of  official 
recognition 
had  been  his 
appo  i  n  t  m  e  nt, 
in  1897,  to  the 
Directorship  of 
the  National 
Gallery  of  Brit- 
ish  Art  —  an 
appoint  ment 
which  was  fol- 
lowed   by   such  A    CARLAND 


critically  sound  decisions  as  the  acquisition  of  a  Stevens 
collection,  which  included  the  brilliant  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Colemann  by  that  artist,  the  Isaiah  cartoon,  and 
numerous  studies ;  and  the  exhibition  to  the  public 
of  the  Turner  paintings,  which  had  been  so  long — too 

long — hidden 
a  w  ay.  I  n  a 
similar  way  his 
appointment  to 
a  yet  higher 
position  at  the 
head  of  the 
National  Gal- 
lery led  the  way 
to  several  im- 
portant acquisi- 
tions, among 
which  the 
much  d  i  s  - 
cussed  Rokeby 
]'enus  was  a 
notable  gain  to 
our  gallery. 

But  we  are 
considering 
Charles  Hol- 
royd here  not 
as  a  critic  or  an 
art  director,  but 
as  an  etcher: 
it  is  entirely  on 
the  creative 
side  that  he 
comes  before 
us  here  —  in  a 
branch  of  art 
creation  in 
which  I  know 
that  h  e  found 
never-failing 
interest,  and 
a  verv  irreat 
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solace  and  relaxation.  Had  the  artist  not  been  drawn 
aside  from  the  direct  path  of  art  by  the  claims  of 
official  life,  he  mioht  have  been  a  good  painter,  but 


with,  and  is  entirely  suitable  to,  his  subject,  whether 
it  be  the  rugged  boulders  of  the  Cumberland'hills,  the 
quiet  meanderings  of  the  Medway,  the  broken  surfaces 


GATEWAY     01-     A     PALACE     AT     EELLUNO 

On  the  other  hand,         and  brilliant  lights  of  some  :ancient  Venetian  palace. 


never,  I  think,''a  great  colourist 
in  the  severer  world  of  form  he  moved  freely,  securely, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  critically,  he  was  attracted  by 
the  great  Michelangelo.  He  knew  the  technique  of 
modelling,  and  I  have  seen  at  his  house  admirable 
portrait  medals  :  taking  here — as  I  remember  Legros 
did,  very  properly  —  his  hint  from  those  wonderful 
Italian  quattrocentists,  Pisanello  and  the  men  who 
followed  him. 

He  was  an  admirable  draughtsman,  and  a  no  less 
admirable  instructor  in  sound  drawing :  but  with  the 
"  burin  "  in  his  hand  he  moved  with  absolute  mastery- 
of  his  material ;  he  created  a  technique  which  varies 


)r  the  depth  of  masses  of  black  hairjcontrasting  with 
the  e.Kquisite  lines  of  the^undraped  form. 

His  Nymphs  by  the  Sea  comes,  in  this  last  sentence, 
into  my  thought,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to 
me  eleven  years  ago  by  the  artist,  and  placed  in  my 
notice  of  his  work  as  the  last  of  my  illustrations.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  has  been  always  among  the 
most  popular  of  his  etchings,  and  keenly  sought  after 
by  collectors  :  it  is,  in  fact,  an  idyll  of  some  sum- 
mer's day,  poetically  conceived,  pure  in  its  sentiment, 
and  perfect  in  its  form. 

Venice  possessed  always  a  very  special  attraction 
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for  Charles  Hol- 
royd.    He  had 
first  visited  the 
city  <jf  the  Adri- 
atic on  his  tra- 
velling student- 
ship from  the 
Slade  School, 
and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a 
life -long  friend- 
ship.     Like  the 
dramatist,  Louis 
N.  Parker,  he 
felt  himself  there 
entirely  at  home, 
and,   as  far  as 
official  work  per- 
mitted, his  visits 
were  frequent.    I 
saw  him  there 
for  the  last  time 
myself  on  a  day 
to   lie   marked 
white  in  Vene- 
tian annals — the 
dav  of  the  re- 
opening of  her 
Campanile— and 
had  then  a  most 
interesting  talk 
with  this  great 
etcher  on  his  art, 
its  technique, 
and  the  way  he 
viewed  it  person- 
ally.    Our  talk 
brought   out  the 
fact  that  many 
of  .Sir  Charles's 
plates    were 
etched  direct 
from  nature  :  not 
fro  m  studies  to 
be  worked  up 
within  the  studio. 
He  would  take 
his  copper-plate 
down  to  Cumber- 
land  or  \'enice, 
and  work  straight 
direct  expression  : 
acid  bath  to  give 
the  actual  pointed 


(the  e  .xquisite 
nude  called  The 
Bathe  r  i  s  an 
instance)  are 
entirely  "dry 
point." 

Venice  affords 
wonderfully  sug- 
gestive themes  to 
t  h  e  etcher,  and 
Holroyd's  plates 
— I  may  mention 
Tlie   Grand  Ca- 
nal,   S.    Simeo/ie 
Piccolo,  S.  Pietro 
in   Castello,   The 
Entrance  of  the 
Salute  Church, 
The  Guidecca, 
TheZattere,  The 
Campanile  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Castello 
— have  a  1  w  a  y  s 
been  appreciated 
by  collectors. 
Unhappily,  I 
have  reason  to 
think  that  some 
of  the  buildings 
which  he  etched 
suffered   in   the 
.Vustrian   air  at- 
tacks, while  the 
Gate-way  of  a 
Palace  atBelluno 
— which  I   in- 
clude among  my 
illustrations  —  if 
it  survives,   was 
for  some  time  in 
enemy  hands. 

It  is  of  interest 
here  to  note  — as 
I  did  when  look- 
i  n  g  at  these 
etchings  of  his  in 
later  years — that 
the  technique  of 
the  Italian  sub- 
jects  is  entirely, 


almost   instinctively,    different  from    that    which    Sir 
Charles  had  used  in  his  great  series  of  the  Cumbcr- 


EVE    AND    THE    SERPENT 

away,  gaining  thus  immensely  in 

he  did  not  rely  so  much  on  the 

accentuation  and  texture,  but  on         land  lakes  and  mountains. 

tool,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  his  plates  Take  as  an   instance  his  Kidsty  Pike,  a  prmt  ol 
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which,  given  me  by  the  artist,  lies  before  me  at  this 
moment,  the  great  boulders  in  the  foreground  hatched 
in  with  strong,  bold  strokes,  the  distance  marvellously 
suggested  by  the  fine,  clear  outline  ;  or  again.  The 
Great  Gable,  lent  me  recently  by  Lady  Holroyd,  with 
the  rugged  mass  of  mountain  reflected  in  the  lake, 
which  is  treated  in  the  very  simplest  way  ;  and  then 
compare  with  this  scene  a  rich  warm  plate,  almost 
suggesting  southern  colours,  as  this  Gateway  of  a 
Palace  at  Bet/iino. 

Far  more  than  the  technique,  the  very  sentiment 
here  is  different.  The  charm  of  the  South,  above  all 
of  Italy,  that  land  which  he  knew  so  well  and  loved, 
seems  to  assert  itself  in  these  etchings.  The  contrast 
is  interesting  :  for  it  is  the  eternal  contrast,  the  age- 


long conflict  between  northern  strength  and  southern 
charm  and  grace. 

In  my  illustrations  to  this  article  I  have  sought  to 
follow,  though  not  exclusively,  the  artist's  later  work. 
The  powerfully  conceived  group  of  The  Dead  Christ 
was  also  presented  by  him  in  oil  colour ;  while  Eve 
andthe  Serpent\s  oneof  his  most  charmingly  conceived 
figure  subjects. 

Finest  of  all,  however,  to  my  judgment,  is  his 
Bishofs  Tomb  tvithin  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  which 
was  among  his  etchings  exhibited  last  year  in  the 
Suffolk  Street  Galleries.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  his  treatment  of  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  dead 
bishop  within  the  beautiful  old  Roman  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pincian  hill.     It  is  the  sense  of  dominant 
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THE     HEAD     CHRIST 


line   which   gives   this  etching   its   splendid   mastery.  firm  outline  :  we  see  here  the  sense  of  form  domina- 

The  background,  kept  in  subordination,  centres  our         ting  the  artist's  work  with  the  burin. 

attention   (in   the  recumbent  figure,   drawn   in  clear.  The   Bent  Beech,    one  of   the    lovely   trees   which 


\"^-:  '^ 
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surround  his  home  at  Weybridge,  was  among  the  last 
of  his  etched  plates,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  virile, 
more  masterly,  than  the  handling  of  the  shades  and 
high  lights  in  this  grand  old  tree. 

Caught  up  in  his  best  creative  years,  and  absorbed 
by  the  claims  of  official  duty,  he  had  yet  reserved  to 
himself  an  oasis,  within  whose  quiet  shade  he  could 


satisfy  his  unappeased  longing  for  art  creation.  Such 
was,  as  I  feel  sure,  to  Charles  Holroyd,  his  wont  in 
etching. 

These  plates  have  a  personal  impress,  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  w-idely  recognised  ;  and  when 
in  later  years  his  health  began  to  fail,  he  still  found 
a  consolation  within  the  beloved  art. 


\         \ 
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Notes  on  Riin=Types  of  Old  Pewter  Plates 

By  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  F.R.Hist.S.,  etc.,  of   Walsall 


Some  considerable  time  has  elapsed  NJnce  it 
occurred  to  the  writer,  after  much  observation,  that 
the  various  types  of  rims  found  on  old  pewter  plates 
were  not  the  result  of  whims  or  individual  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  old  pewterers  themselves,  or  of  their 
desire  to  make  their  pieces  fasson  d'argenf,  but  that 
each  main  type  was  governed  by  a  certain  limitation 
of  time  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  in  the  present 
day  to  date  such  pieces  in  a  more  or  less  accurate 
way. 

\Vitli  the  hope  of  fixing,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
periods  during  which  each  type  was  in  use,  I  carefully 
noted  all  the  plates  in  my  own  and  other  collections, 
dating  them  in  the  first  place  by  the  makers'  touches 
•or  dates  on  the  various  pieces,  by  which  means  a 
rough  basis  was  formed  from  which  to  proceed  further. 

After  a  time  the  result  of  these  observations  was 
submitted  to  the  following  well-known  authorities  : — 
Messrs.  Antonio  de  Navarro,  Walter  G.  Churcher, 
1".  Charbonnier,  Charles  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A.  ;  Herbert 
M.  Cooke,  Lewis  Clapperton,  M.A.  ;  and  Rev.  A.  (1. 
Kealy,  R.N.  (retired),  who  kindly  undertook  to  put 
their  own  pieces  to  the  same  test,  the  result  being 
that,  with  one  slight  modification,  their  investigations 
bore  out  and  supported  the  original  conclusions  and 
the  provisional  dates  assigned  to  each  type. 

With  such  an  array  of  support,  one  feels  one  may 
put  down  such  dates  as  more  or  less  settled,  and  it  is 
with  the  object  of  placing  these  conclusions  on  record 
that  the.se  few  notes  have  been  compiled. 

For  the  present  purpose,  the  definition  of  the  word 
//(?/t'  may  be  as  follows  :— The  trencher  of  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  diameter  from  which  the  food  was  actually 
eaten,  as  disfii/gi/ished  from  the  larger  circular  or  oval 
dishes  on  which  the  viands  were  brought  to  table,  and 
which  often  are  erroneously  referred  to  as  plates. 

No  note  has  been  taken  of  dish  rims,  the  various 


mouldings  and  reedings  on  which  may  have  remained 
in  use  for  a  longer  time  for  strengthening  purposes, 
or  of  gadroon,  rococo,  cabled,  or  wavy-edged  types  of 
plates,  which  e.xperience  shows  were  governed  by  no 
particular  limitations  of  time. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  tendered  in  particular  to 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Churcher,  of  Bedford  Park,  for  the 
excellent  full-size  photographs  of  the  various  plate- 
rims  which  he  has  taken  specially  for  these  notes, 
also  to  my  fellow-collector  friends  who  permit  their 
names  to  appear  in  support  of  the  conclusions  set 
out,  and  whose  collective  opinion  fiiust  make  autho- 
ritative any  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  old 
pewter. 

For  ease  of  reference  and  standardising  purposes, 
each  main  type  has  been  given  a  number,  and  each 
"  occasional  "  type  a  letter. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  are  two  plates  with  rim  of 
No.  6  type,  \\  in.  wide,  and  which  must  have  been 
made  during  the  reign  of  and  for  Queen  Anne 
(1702-14),  as  they  bear  her  royal  cypher,  a  rubbing 
of  which  is  here  given.     These  plates  were  made  by 


Thomas  Templeraan,  who  was  Steward  to  the  London 
Company  in  1677,  and  whose  touch,  struck  c.  1670, 
is  No.  122  on  the  first  of  the  five  existing  touch- 
plates. 

The  only  reason  one  can  give  for  the  appearance 
of  the  plain  rim  on  these  two  pieces  at  such  an  early 
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date  is  that  they  were  left  plain  to  receive  the  impress 
of  the  royal  cypher,  which  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible,  owing  to  its  size,  to  impress  on  a  rim  of 
No.  5  or  any  of  the  earlier  types.  One  of  these  plates 
is  in  Mr.  Cooke's  and  the  other  in  the  writer's  collec- 
tion, both  having  been  purchased  together. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  types  occasionally  met 
with,  some  of  which,  such  as  type  A,  one  can  but 
describe  as  whims  of  individual  pewterers,  and  others 
which,  though  of  well-known  pattern,  are  so  infre- 
quently met  with  on  account  of  their  rarity  as  to 
warrant  one  in  including  them  only  as  occasional 
types.      It  is  doubtful  if  type  C  was  ever  used  for 


domestic  purposes  ;  it  is  more  likely  it  was  reserved 
for  ecclesiastical  use. 

A  few  sectional  drawings  of  these  "occasional"  types 
are  given  below,  all  of  which  are  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Type  A  is  from  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Port's  collection,  the  remainder  from  specimens  in 
the  writer's  possession. 

A  similarity  will  be  noted  between  type  No.  i  and 
types  B  and  C,  but  the  latter  are  bolder,  and  the 
concave  mouldings  much  more  pronounced,  itself  an 
indication  of  a  later  date.  I  have  drawn  all  these 
section  sketches  full  size  and  to  scale,  so  that  entire 
dependence  may  be  placed  upon  them. 
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The  19 1 8- 1 9  season,  which  opened  the  latter  part  of 
November,  was  continued  at  the  King  Street  rooms  on 

December  13th  with  a 
sale  of  w  a  t  e  r  -  c  o  1  our 
drawings,  sold  b  \- 
order  of  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  Torquay,  and 
modern  drawings  and 
pictures  from  other 
sources.  The  chief 
item  in  the  Ellis  col- 
lection was  J.  M.  W. 
Turner's  Loch  Fyne,  luith  Inverary  in  tlic  distance, 
22  in.  by  32J  in.,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  :  this  brought  ^693,  and  another  drawing, 
Dartfor-d,  Kent,  16J  in.  by  22  in.,  made  ^115  los. 
AiTiong  the  other  properties  was  a  series  of  drawings  b\' 
Birket  Foster,  which  made  good  prices.  They  included 
Neapolitan  Children.  95  in.  by  \2,\  in.,  ^556  los. ;  Feed- 
ing the  Rabbits,  6  in.  by  7i  in.,  £^ll\  The  Labourer's 
Return,  6  in.  by  ^\  in.,  ^273  ;  In  the  Cornfield,  6  in.  b\' 


7+  in..  ^262   IDS.;    Water-Lilies,  6  in.  by 


/ 
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and  Fisherman's  /stand,  Logo  Maggiore,  5  in.  by  7  in., 
£,lb2  15s.  No  other  drawings  attained  the  three-figure 
standard,  though  Sheep  on  the  Down,  17J  in.  by  28^  in., 
by  Fred  Williamson,  ^99  15s.;  Trafalgar,  30  in.  by 
50  in.,  by  T.  B.  Hardy,  ^96  12s.;  and  0?t  the  Frencli 
Coast,  27j  in.  by  42  in.,  by  Stanfield,  ^99  15s.,  came 
\ery  near  it.  An  interesting  picture  was  The  Shrimper, 
39  in.  by  56  in.,  by  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  which  realised 
^178  los.,  a  big  drop  from  the  ^892  it  made  in  the 
Gibbon  sale  in  1894.  Other  pictures  worthy  of  note 
were  A  Welsh  Rizier  Scene,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  23J  in.  by 
35^  ''"'•.  ,£-20  103.;  Sheep  a  fid  Pony  in  a  Landscape, 
30  in.  by  39  in.,  by  Verboeckhoven,  ^231  ;  The  Wood 
Nymph,  43  in.  by  45  in.,  by  C.  H.  Shannon,  A. R.A. , 
;£252  ;  and  four  pictures  by  James  Stark,  A  Winding 
Road  to  a  Farm,  on  panel,  20  in.  by  15  in. ;  yi  Stream 
with  Willow  Trees,  on  panel,  20J  in.  by  15  in.;  A  Lock, 
12  in.  by  14J  in.;  and  A  Woody  Landscape,  loj  in.  by 
19  in.,  which  made  respectively  ^152  5s.,  £1^0  5s., 
;{;i3i    5s.,   and  £110  5s. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  sale  of  pictures  and  drawings 
held  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  the  20th  December  were 
two  important  examples  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  one  of 
which,  \\\e  Portrait  of  Miss  Eleanor  Urquhart,  29  in.  b\- 
24  in.,  belonged  to  Captain  M.  B.  Pollard-Urquhart,  and 
made  ^^5,040  ;  and  the  second,  catalogued  as  the  property 


of  a  lady,  being  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Skene  of  Rubislau, 
29  in.  by  24  in.,  which  brought  ^{[3, 570.  Two  other  exam- 
ples by  this  artist,  also  among  the  anonymous  properties, 
were  ^Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  49*  in.  by  38^  in.,  ^168  ; 
and  Portrait  of  Francis  Horner,  29J  in.  by  244  in.,  ^735- 
Other  pictures  included  a  sketch  in  oils  on  paper,  15^  in. 
by  29  in.,  by  A.  Watteau,  for  his  well-known  engraved 
picture.  La  Marriee  de  Village :  this  fell  to  a  bid  of /2, 940. 
A  drawing  of  the  //ead  of  a  Man,  by  Albert  Diirer,  in 
silver  point,  heightened  with  white  on  a  grey  prepared 
ground,  signed  with  a  monogram  and  dated  1503,  8J  in. 
by  7j  in.,  brought  ^2, 152  los.  Another  silver  point  of 
the  Head  of  a  Man,  by  Holbein,  inscribed  with  the 
double  H  monogram,  and  dated  1543,  54  in.  by  4  in., 
made  ^861  ;  and  a  third,  a  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by  Hans 
Memling,  said  to  represent  the  artist  himself,  55  in.  by 
4]  in.,  brought  ^682  los.  Among  the  etchings,  a  good 
impression  of  The  Three  Trees,  by  Rembrandt,  realised 
_/^i,i23  los.  Of  half  a  dozen  works  the  property  of  Earl 
Winterton,  M.P.,  two  pastels  by  J.  Russell,  R.A.,  Po7-- 
trait  of  Lady  Isabella  Tumour,  oval,  234  in.  by  17J  in., 
and  a  Portrait  of  Lady  Frances  Tumour,  oval,  234  in. 
by  i7j  in.,  made  ^409  los.  and  ^346  respectively  ;  two 
pictures  by  B.  Canaletto,  A  Vieic  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
I'enice,  25  in.  by  40  in.,  £sAb  :  and  Tlie  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  25  in.  by  40  in.,  ^^787  los. ;  while  ^ 
River  Scene,  by  Van  Goyen,  on  panel,  20J  in.  by  324  in., 
signed  and  dated  1644,  sold  for  ^651.  Other  properties 
included  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Gainsborough,  oval, 
23I  in.  by  19^  in.,  ^525;  3.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Child, 
by  S.  van  Hoogstraaten,  oval,  on  panel,  27  in.  by 
-3  '"•!  ,£3' 5  ;  A  Cavalier,  by  F.  Bol,  36  in.  by  29I  in., 
/483  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Thomas  Catakcr,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  29  in.  by  24*  in.,  £\zo. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  the  i8th  December,  an  important 
work  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  Oxen  and  Figures  crossing 
an  Italian  Bridge,  25  in.  by  39  in.,  realised  the  high 
price  of  ^265  ;  while  a  small  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  by 
K.  Manet,  In  the  Cafe,  8  in.  by  11  in.,  made  ^£56.  .^ 
Portrait  of  Mary  Ann  Say,  by  Frederick  Richard  Sa)-, 
36  in.  by  28  in.,  sold  for  ^148. 

In  a  sale  of  pictures  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, held  by  Mr.  Dowell  at  Edinburgh,  some  good 
prices  were  realised.  The  following  were  the  principal 
items  : — The  Annunciation  and  the  Crucifixion,  in  shaped 
gilt  panel,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli,  144  in.  by  28  in.,  ^367  los. ; 
Madonna  and  Child  with  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Angels, 
19  in.  by  28  in.,  by  Stamina,  ^493  los. ;  Early  Italian 
panel  with  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Duccio,  225  in.  by  24  in., 
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£^•,1    I  OS.;  and  Madonna  and  Child  ivith  Worshipping; 
Figures,  38  in.  by  22  in..  School  of  Masolino,  ^S40- 

The  ine.vliaustible  generosity  of  the  well-to-do  British 
public  was  a.gain  illustrated  in  the  great  pearl  sale  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  at  Christie's  on  December  19th, 
when  ^84,492  was  obtained  to  augment 
the  Red  Cross  Fund.  The  pearls  sold  were  almost  with- 
out exception  the  gifts  of  women,  among  the  contributors 
being  H.M.  the  Queen,  Queen  Alexandra,  Princess  \'ic- 
toria,  and  other  Royal  ladies  and  prominent  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  gifts  were  collected  and  arranged 
by  a  strong  executive  committee,  which  consisted  of  the 
following:  President,  H.R.H.  Princess  \'ictoria ;  \'ice- 
President,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  ;  Chair- 
man (General  Committee,  The  \'iscountess  Northcliffe  ; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Lady  Hall ;  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Keppel,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bur- 
lison ;  Collections  Committee,  Gordon  Campbell,  Esq. 
Chairman);  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart.;  and 
Hon.  Secretary,  Basil  Oxenden,  Esq.  The  most  note- 
worthy lot  in  the  collection  was  a  magnificent  single-row 
pearl  necklace,  consisting  of  63  matched  and  graduated 
pearls,  623  grains,  the  snap  composed  of  a  large  rose 
diamond,  surrounded  by  small  diamonds,  which  fell  to  a 
bid  of /j22,ooo.  Other  important  necklaces  included  one 
composed  of  73  graduated  pearls,  461  grains,  /;2,20o; 
another  of  97  graduated  pearls,  388  grains,  ^3,600;  an- 
other, 75  pearls,  505  grains,  ^2,600  ;  another,  of  78  pearls, 
with  pinkish  tinge,  484  grains,  ^4,300  ;  another,  of 
71  pearls,  521  grains,  ^4,600;  another,  of  71  pearls,  52S 
grains,  ^3,400  ;  and  another,  composed  of  102  graduated 
pearls,  326  grains,  7^2,000.  Among  the  unmounted 
pearls,  mention  must  be  made  of  an  oval  drop  pearl, 
^"^  grains,  which  realised  ;^75o,  and  a  pair  of  drop  pearls, 
71  grains,  ^950  ;  while  of  the  30  pearl  pins  offered,  one 
weighing  I9"04 grains  made  ^200;  another,  I2'i6grains, 
/220  ;  and  a  third,  a  tine  ( )rient  pearl  pm.  with  small 
diamond  below,  ^240. 

Messrs.  Sothehy,  Wilkinson  .\nd  Hodge  opened 
their  191 S  to  1919  season  with  three  important  dispersals 
of  books  in  the  month  of  October,  the  first 
sale  taking  place  on  the  17th  and  following 
day,  consisting  of  fine  books,  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  valuable  bindings  from  various  sources.  The  open- 
ing day  was  confined  to  the  second  and  final  portion  of 
a  fine  library,  the  property  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick, 
of  26.  Oxford  Square,  and  was  especially  notable  for  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  liturgical  manuscripts.  Space, 
however,  [jermits  us  to  mention  only  the  most  important 
amongst  these.  An  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum, 
Epistolarium  ad  usum  Capel/tc  Regia-  Parisiensi  (Sainte 
Chapetle),  French  14th  century,  200  pages,  preserved  in 
a  morocco-covered  book-box,  sra.  folio,  fetched  /^400. 
This  was  followed  by  three  15th-century  illuminated 
Books  of  Hours,  the  chief  of  which,  a  remarkably  fine 
example  of  English  caligraphy,  146  leaves,  written  in 
Gothic  characters,  15  long  lines  to  a  page,  and  decorated 


Books 


throughout,  bound  in  old  French  morocco  gilt,  made 
^248  :  another,  in  excellent  preservation,  very  rich  in 
colouring,  162  leaves,  20  lines  to  a  page,  8vo,  bound  in 
old  brown  velvet,  ^178  ;  and  the  third,  very  beautifully 
written,  and  in  almost  perfect  condition,  160  leaves,  14 
lines  to  a  page,  bound  in  modern  brown  morocco,  £,\yi. 
Of  the  same  period,  but  of  French  origin,  was  a  Psalter, 
for  the  use  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Paris,  written  on  fine 
vellum,  Gothic  characters,  175  leaves,  and  illustrated 
with  exquisitely  finished  miniatures,  bound  in  old  calf, 
Svo,  which  st)ld  for  ^"84.  The  following  day  opened  with 
a  dispersal  of  an  interesting  collection  of  bindings,  the 
property  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Wolseley,  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  some  of  them  forming  the  subjects  of 
coloured  plates  in  the  catalogue.  .-Vmong  the  1 13  lots  sold, 
the  chief  were  a  New  Testament,  1640,  in  i  vol.,  in  con- 
temporary Stuart  co\'ers,  embroidered  with  flowers  and 
scrolls  in  silver  and  coloured  threads  on  a  cream  satin 
spangled  ground,  i2mo;  this  fetched  £(>\.  .\nother 
needlework  binding  of  the  same  period.  The  Psalms  of 
David,  the  centre  ovals  on  both  covers  containing  em- 
broidered portraits  of  James  I.  and  -Anne  of  Denmark 
respectively,  i2mo,  made  ^63;  while  a  third.  The  Practice 
of  Piety,  elaborately  embroidered  in  siher  and  colours, 
with  full-length  female  figures  on  both  covers,  i2mo, 
.Amsterdam,  realised  £^1.  In  conclusion,  mention  must 
be  made  of  a  few  items  from  anonymous  sources,  notably 
two  Books  of  Hours,  one,  French  15th  century,  a  beauti- 
fully illuminated  manuscript,  the  combined  work  of  a  very 
clever  French  painter  and  illuminator  of  the  best  French 
period,  written  in  tiothic  letters,  every  page  decorated, 
and  bound  in  old  French  red  morocco,  Svo  ;  and  the 
other  an  English  early  15th-century  specimen,  165  leaves, 
written  in  bold  Gothic  characters,  richly  illuminated,  large 
Svo,  bound  in  16th-century  calf,  which  made  ^355  and 
^140  respectively;  while  the  sum  of  ^355  was  realised 
for  The  Book  of  Fayttes  of  Armes  and  of  Chyualrye, 
by  Christine  de  Pisan,  printed  by  Caxton,  Westminster, 
14S9,  black  letter,  141  leaves.  The  total  sum  realised 
for  the  two  days'  sale  amounted  to  ;C5)5°'   ^s. 

On  the  2rst  of  October  and  the  two  following  days,  the 
valuable  collection  of  books,  engravings,  broadsides, 
trade-cards  and  playing-cards,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  Jackson  Barron,  came  under  the  hammer,  the 
collection  being  catalogued  just  short  of  1,000  lots. 
Though  of  considerable  interest,  comparatively  few  high 
prices  were  realised,  many  of  the  items  being  sold  for  a 
'i&w'  shillings.  Among  the  miscellaneous  books  one 
must  note  a  copy  of  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalnies,  black 
letter,  1682,  with  needlework  binding,  which  sold  for 
^21,  and  a  fine  old  morocco  extra  binding,  possibly 
executed  for  Queen  Mary,  1729,  which  covered  The 
Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Disclos  'd,  by  Moreton, 
_^28  ;  while  in  the  section  of  the  catalogue  de\-oted  to 
playing-cards  and  card  games  the  chief  items  were  an 
extremely  rare  original  issue  of  the  well-engraved  histori- 
cal cards  satirising  Cromwell  and  his  Parliament,  1667, 
entitled  The  Knavery  of  the  Rump  Lively  represented  in 
a  Pack  of  Cards,  and  belie\-ed  to  be  the  only  pack  in 
existence  which  contains  the  title  card,  which  fetched  ^10, 
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and  a  series  of  50  engraved  playing  -  cards,  each  card 
illustrating  one  of  the  "Street  Cries,"  with  two  Fable 
C«7v/j- added,  1759,  which  sold  for  ^15  los.  These  two 
items  formed  part  of  the  Hodgkin  collection.  Other  lots 
included  the  iSth  edition  of  Horace  and  James  Smith's 
Rejected  Addresses,  1833,  which  contains  autograph  letters 
from  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  others,  ^36  los. ; 
a  complete  set  of  the  Tudor  Trattsla/ions,  44  vols., 
edited  by  W.  E.  Henley,  1892-1909,  ^41  ;  a  collection 
of  engravings,  a  few  coloured  portraits,  autographs, 
advertisements,  and  other  matter  connected  with  bal- 
looning and  well-known  aeronauts  from  the  earliest  period 
to  1S83,  forming  a  century  of  ballooning,  410,  ^19  los. ; 
a  parcel  of  Guyot's  illustrations  of  incidents  in  the 
French  Revolution,  in  colour,  ^19  los. ;  an  Indulgence, 
a  xylographic  woodcut  of  the  early  i6th  century  repre- 
senting the  figure  of  Christ  with  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion,  ^29 ;  and  a  large  collection  of  over  500  speci- 
mens of  trade  -  cards,  advertisements,  handbills,  bill- 
heads, etc.,  all  believed  to  be  prior  to  1800,  enclosed  in 
a  solander  case,  ^50. 

The  28th  October  and  two  following  days  were  devoted 
to  a  sale  of  topographical  and  extra-illustrated  books, 
historical  documents,  manuscripts,  and  autograph  letters, 
at  Sotheby's,  the  stock  of  Mr.  W.  \'.  Daniell,  formerly 
of  King  Street,  St.  James's,  /^  1,668  being  produced  for 
the  494  lots  offered.  Only  three  items  realised  over 
_^io  on  the  opening  day,  these  being"  Historic,  Military, 
a?id  Naval  Anecdotes,  by  E.  Orme,  i8ig,  coloured  plates, 
half-roan,  which  made  £\7  :  Collection  Complete  des 
Tableaux  Historiques  de la  Revolution  Francaise,  3  vols., 
Paris,  1804,  ^11  ;  and  Tlie  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  by  Surtees,  5  vols., 
;^I4  los. ;  while  on  the  second  day  the  chief  prices  were 
obtained  for  two  Kelmscott  Press  works,  The  Story  of 
the  Glittering  Plain,  by  William  Morris,  1891,  one  of 
200  copies  printed  on  vellum,  and  the  first  book  issued 
by  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  another  copy  of  the  same 
work,  which  made  ^13  105.  and  £\z  respectively.  The 
following  topographical  works  also  appeared  :  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hertford,  by  R.  Clutter- 
buck,  1815-27,  3  vols.,  extended  to  6,  which  realised 
£\h  los.;  and  a  first  edition  of  Hasted's  History  and 
Topographical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Ke7it,  4  vols. , 
1778-99,  ^24  los.  On  the  concluding  day  the  highest 
price  obtained  was  ^23  for  Tracts :  Civil  War,  bj' 
T.   Harbie,    i   vol.,    1643. 

The  sales  of  porcelain  and  furniture  and  objects  of  art 

held  at  Christie's  rooms  during  December  were  of  quite 

,  moderate  interest,  few  of  the  lots  attain- 

Porcelain, 


Furniture, 
Silver,  etc. 


ing  notable  prices.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  dispersal  was  that  on  the  12th, 
when  a  few  fine  examplesof  early  English 
porcelain,  from  an  anonymous  source,  came  under  the 
hammer.  Chief  amongst  these  was  a  Toft  dish,  with  a 
portraitof  Charles  II.  in  the  centre,  and  inscribed,  "Ralph 
Toft,  1677,"  17  in.  diam.,  which  reached  the  high  price  of 
^,"273;  while  another,  decorated  with  tulips  and  crowns  in 


trellis-pattern  border,  17  in.  diam.,  sold  for  ^105.  A 
slipware  tyg,  with  two  handles,  7  in.  high,  and  dated 
1697,  an  interesting  piece,  made  just  5s.  short  of  _^ioo. 
A  Whieldon  jug,  12  in.  high,  modelled  with  Bacchus, 
and  coloured  brown  and  green,  sold  for  iiii0  5s.,  and 
^283  IDS.  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Bow  tiyures  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  and  General  Wolfe,  14  in.  high. 
Earlier  in  the  sale,  a  pair  of  Dresden  beakers,  painted 
with  birds  and  flowers  in  the  Hizen  taste,  13J  in.  high, 
fell  to  a  bid  of  ^304  105.;  and  other  items  of  the  sale 
worthy  of  record  were  a  pair  of  Chinese  figures  of  geese 
on  a  brown  rock-work  base,  mounted  with  Louis  XV. 
ormolu  plinths,  which  made  ^367  los. ;  a  Louis  XVI. 
parqueterie  commode,  inlaid  with  classical  ruins  in  various' 
woods,  surmounted  by  a  white  marble  slab,  stamped  P. 
Roussel  \E,  37  in.  wide,  ^441  ;  an  old  English  bracket 
clock,  in  red  lacquer  case,  17J  in.  high,  £\\o  5s.;  an  old 
English  red  lacquer  cabinet,  decorated  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes, 6  ft.  6  in.  high,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  ^231  ;  and  an  eight- 
leaf  lacquer  screen,  with  Chinese  landscapes,  6  ft.  6  in. 
high,  .£126.  The  sale  concluded  with  the  dispersal  of 
a  series  of  Eastern  rugs  and  carpets,  the  highest  price 
being  given  for  a  Persian  carpet  with  cone  ornament, 
flowers  and  foliage  in  polychrome  on  buff  ground.  23  ft. 
by  14  ft.,  which  made  ,£346  los. 

On  the  two  preceding  days  in  the  same  rooms  a  large 
number  of  similar  pieces  were  offered,  but  only  a  few- 
attained  the  dignity  of  three  figures.  Amongst  these 
were  a  Derby  dessert  service,  painted  with  sporting 
subjects,  consisting  of  49  pieces,  which  sold  for  £i'zb  \ 
a  gold  lacquer  cabinet,  with  open  shelves  and  small 
cupboards,  decorated  with  butterflies  and  other  insects, 


25J  in.   high,   29  in.    wide,   ^^183 


large  bronze 


seated  figure  of  Buddha,  on  a  lotus-pattern  pedestal, 
7  ft.  6  in.  high,  ^173  5s.;  a  Chinese  five-leaf  lacquer 
screen,  elaborately  carved  with  landscapes,  and  enriched 
with  mother-o'-pearl,  7  ft.  2  in.  high,  9  ft.  10  in.  wide, 
from  the  Summer  Palace,  ^105  ;  a  Chelsea  bottle,  mo- 
delled as  a  tree  trunk,  with  cats  and  a  dog  and  a  fox  in 
high  relief,  ^136  los.;  a  miniature  of  a  lady,  by  Cosway, 
signed  and  dated,  17S7,  ^^126;  a  Louis  .\\T.  circular 
gold  snuff-box,  by  Le  Bastier,  a  Paris,  gi\en  to  Joseph 
Fry,  secretary  to  the  British  Minister  at  the  Hague  in 
1773,  Z'47  ;  ■'■"d  a  triptych,  composed  of  twelve  plaques 
of  Limoges  enamel,  painted  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  each  panel  11  in.  by  7J  in.,  ^115  los. 

Quite  a  number  of  notable  pieces  of  silver  were  sold  at 
Sotheby's  rooms  on  the  5th,  the  lots  emanating,  for  the 
most  part,  from  anonymous  sources.  The  sale  opened 
with  some  50  lots,  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  the 
majority  of  which  were  sold  at  per  oz.  .An  early  item  was 
an  oval  cake-basket,  pierced  sides,  on  four  scrolled  and 
shell-shaped  feet,  London,  1750,  which,  at  56s.  per  oz., 
totalled  ^177  4S.  lod.  This  was  followed  by  a  quad- 
rangular inkstand,  with  five  lids,  London,  .1794,  at  79s. 
peroz.,  which  made  ;{|476  19s.  3d. ;  whilst  among  the  items 
which  were  sold  "all  at,"  the  chief  was  a  set  of  twelve 
coasters,  the  sides  pierced  in  octagon  and  square  strapwork 
design,  roped  rims,  London,  1805,  which  realised  ^164. 

[Reports  of  other  sales  are  unavoidably  Iseld  over.^ 
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Readers  that  are  well  ar(iuainted  with  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  will  know  the  meaning  of  a  "  moral 
pocket-handkerchief,"  but  I  fear 
the  general  reader  will  be  puz/led 
with  the  expression.  An  explana- 
tion  will   hr  found  in  Pickwick  Papers,  chap,  xxvii., 


A  Moral  Pocket 
handkerchief 


where  Mrs.  VVeller,  Sam,  and  Mr.  Stiggins  are  con- 
versing about  Mr.  Weller,  sen.:  "'The  fact  is,  niv 
young  friend,'  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  solemnly,  '  Iil-  has 
an  obdurate  bosom.  Oh,  my  young  friend,  who  else 
could  have  resisted  the  pleadings  of  sixteen  of  otn- 
fairest    sisters,   and    w-ithstood    tliL-ir    exhortations    to 
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subscribe  to  our  noble  society  for  providing  tlie  infant 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with  flannel  waistcoats 
and  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs  ?  ' 

"'^V'hat's  a  moral  pocket-'ankercher  ?'  said  Sam  : 
"  '  I  never  see  one  o'  them  articles  o'  furniter.' 

'■  'Those  which  combine  amusement  with  instruc- 
tion, my  young  friend,'  replied  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  'blending 
select  tales  with  woodcuts.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  know,'  said  Sam,  '  them  as  hangs  up  in 
the  linen-drapers'  shops,  with  beggars'  petitions  and 
.all  that  'ere  upon  'em.' 

"  Mr.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of  toast,  and 
nodded  assent." 

l_)ickens  refers  to  the  matter  again  in  Nicltolas 
Xicklcly.  chap.  iv. 

Mr.  Squeers  is  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill, 
London,  waiting  in  the  "  coffee-room  "  to  see  if  any 
parents  came  in  answer  to  his  advertisements  for  new 
pupils.  "  In  a  corner  of  the  seat  was  a  very  small 
deal  trunk,  tied  round  with  a  scanty  piece  of  cord  ; 
and  on  the  trunk  was  perched  ...  a  diminutive 
boy  (Master  Belling).  .  .  .  Here  the  little  boy  on 
the  top  of  the  trunk  gave  a  violent  sneeze.  '  Halloa, 
sir  1  '  grow'led  the  schoolmaster,  turning  round, 
'  what's  that,  sir  ? '  '  Nothing,  please,  sir,'  replied 
the  little  boy.  '  Nothing,  sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Squeers. 
'  Please,  sir,  I  sneezed,'  rejoined  the  boy,  trembling 
till  the  little  trunk  shook  under  him.  '  Oh,  sneezed, 
did  you?'  retorted  Mr.  Squeers,  'then  what  did  you 
say  nothing  for,  sir?'  In  default  of  a  better  answer 
to  this  question,  the  little  boy  screwed  a  couple  of 
knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes  and  began  to  cry  ; 
wherefore  Mr.  Squeers  knocked  him  off  the  trunk 
with  a  blow  on  one  .side  of  his  face,  and  knocked 
him  on  again  with  a  blow  on  the  <jther.  '  Wait  till  I 
get  you  down  into  Yorkshire,  my  young  gentleman,' 
said  Mr.  Squeers,  '  and  there  I'll  give  you  the  rest. 
Will  you  hold  that  noise,  sir  ?'  '  Ye-ye-yes,  sir,' 
soLibed  the  little  boy,  rubbing  his  tai.e  very  hard  with 
T/w  Beggar's  Petition  in  printed  calico." 

Mr.  Van  Noorden,  in  his  admirable  Preface  to  his 
History  of  Pickwick  Papers,  says  ;  "  The  moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs  —  blending  select  tales  with 
woodcuts — as  hangs  up  in  the  linen-drapers'  shops, 
with  beggars'  petitions  and  all  that  ''ere  upon 'em,' 
seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  been 
searching  for  one  these  last  ten  years.  In  every  little 
village  or  town  I  have  visited  I  have  sought  in  all 
kinds  of  drapers'  and  village  Whiteleys'  shops.  I 
have  advertised  in  drapers'  journals  with  no  result. 
What  has  become  of  them  all  ?  Shall  I  find  one  just 
after  this  book  has  gone  to  press  ?  These  things  turn 
up  as  a  rule  just  too  late." 

Mr.    Van    Noorden    further    savs    that    the    moral 


pocket-handkerchief  is  also  mentioned  in  Bleak  House, 
when  Mrs.  Jellaby  was  interested  in  supplying  these 
articles  to  the  natives  in  Borrioboola-Gha,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Niger.  I  find  many  accounts  of  the  work 
of  this  amusing  lady  in  her  zeal  for  African  missions, 
but  at  present  cannot  see  a  direct  reference  to  the 
"  moral  pocket-handkerchief." 

Mr.  Van  Noorden  did  discover  one  after  his  book 
was  published.  It  came  from  the  same  source  as  the 
one  here  illustrated,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  the  only  two  known. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Pilcher  for  mine,  and 
he  informs  me  that  his  grandfather  took  his  two 
daughters,  aged  about  ten  and  eleven,  to  see  King 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  open  London  Bridge 
on  August  I  St,  1 83 1,  when  he  purchased  two  of  these 
handkerchiefs  for  the  children. 

Several  beautiful  examples  of  printed  handkerchiefs 
will  be  found  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  I 
may  mention  two  or  three  of  them. 

Silk  handkerchief,  printed  in  colours,  a  souvenir  of 
the  dispersal  of  the  Allied  armies  after  Waterloo. 
Printed  by  Hartmann  &  Fils,  Munster.  Haut-Rhin. 
dated  181 8. 

Also  another  printed  in  red,  English,  circa  1785-90, 
representing  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  from  a 
plate  by  Charles  Warren.      No  maker's  name. 

Handkerchief  representing  the  procession  regard- 
ing the  Flitch  of  Bacon  at  Dunmow,  designed  by 
W.  Sherwin,  circa  1750-1800.     No  printer's  name. 

An  interesting  article  on  "  Printed  Cotton  "  will  be 
found  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July,  1917,  by 
"Celia  Hemming,"  with  several  illustrations.  One 
of  these,  with  the  fable  of  "The  old  man,  his  son, 
and  his  ass,"  may  well  come  under  the  name  of  a 
"  moral  pocket-handkerchief." 

Sara  Weller  was  not  far  out  when  he  called  this  article 
a  " 'ankercher,"  as  from  the  washing  tally  illustrated 
on  page  106  it  will  be  seen  that  "  handkercher"  was 
the  old  spelling.  This  tally  was  found  some  years  ago 
behind  some  oak  panelling  in  the  chaplain's  room  at 
Haddon  Hall.  It  is  said  to  be  about  the  time  of  King 
Charles  I.  It  was  first  noted  and  engraved  in  Tke 
Reliquary,  and  repeated  in  Q\-\2ixn\i&x^%  Book  of  Days, 
from  which  my  information  is  taken.  The  original  is 
"  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length  and  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  depth.  It  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  beech- 
wood  of  the  size  described,  and  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  covered  with  linen  at  the  back  and 
sides.  In  construction  it  is  precisely  similar  to  a 
'  hornbook  '  in  front  ;  the  different  articles  are  printed 
from  copper-plate,  and  protected  by  a  sheet  of  horn. 
Around  the  edge  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  brass,  fastened 
down  with  highly  ornamental  nails,  attaches  the  horn 
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and  paper  and  the  linen  to  the  wood.  The  tally  is 
divided  into  fifteen  stiuare.s,  in  each  of  which  is  a  dial 
numbered  from  o  to  12,  and  above  each  square  is  the 
name  of  the  article  intended  to  be  taken  into  account. 
.  .  .  On  each  of  the  dials  is  a  circular  brass  indi- 
cator, fastened  by  a  little  pin  in  its  centre,  so  as  to 
turn  round  at  pleasure.  Each  of  these  indicators  is 
pierced  on  one  side,  close  to  its  outer  edge,  with  a 
round  hole  through 
which  one  number  of 
the  dial  is  visible. 
Opposite  to  this  open- 
ing is  a  raised  point  by 
which  the  indicator 
may  be  turned."  The 
numbers  shown  do  not 
record  the  articles  sent 
to  the  washing  on  the 
last  time  the  tally  was 
used,  as  we  are  told 
the  dials  were  moved 
to  show  a  variety  of 
numbers. 

The  subject  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Notes 
AND  Queries.  The 
idea  of  a  moral  pocket-handkerchief  is  to  be  found 
early  in  dramatic  and  political  literature.  On  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1 83 1,  they  were  sold  at  4d.  each,  and 
in  this  form  escaped  newspaper  duty.  Further, 
Central  Africa,  the  monthly  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  for  1S99,  says  that  anyone  want- 
ing handkerchiefs  for  African  children  are  requested 

to  apply  to  Messrs. ,  Manchester,  for  some  of 

these  specially  printed  for  U.M.C.A.     The  price  is 
2S.  a  do/cen. 

The  Beggars  Petition  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moss, 
wiio  was  for  some  time  perpetual  curate  at  Brinley 
Hill,  Worcestershire.  When  about  twenty  he  wrote 
.several  poems.  The  Beggar's  Petition  being  considered 
the  most  popular.     He  died  in  1808  at  Stourbridge. 

THE    BEGGAR'S    PETITION. 
Pily  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 

O,  yive  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 
These  talter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 

These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthen'^  years. 
And  many  r.  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek 

Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
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With  tempting  as]5ect,  drew  me  from  my  road. 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 

And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 
Hard  is  the  fale  of  the  infirm  and  poor  : 

Here,  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

3134.    Hendrik   \'erschuring.  Battle  Piece  (36  in. 

by  45  in.).     A  signed 

Acquisitions  by 
the  National 
Gallery  in  1917 

example  of  a  painter 
formerly  unrepresen- 
ted. Presented  by  A. 
Sargent,  Esq. 

3162.  Pesellino,  An 
Ange/{i-;\n.  by24  in.). 
Part  of  the  important 
altar-piece  already  in 
the  collection  (No. 
727)  ;  see  a /so  3230. 
bequeathed  by  the 
Countess  Brownlow. 

3163.  Piazzetta, 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (78^  in.  by  51^  in.).  A  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  master  of  Tiepolo,  not  previously  repre- 
sented.    Presented  by  Robert  C.  Witt,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

3164.  B.  van  Bassen,  Church  Interior  (23A  in.  by 
31  in.).  A  signed  example  of  an  unrepresented 
painter.     Presented  by  Fred  A.  White,  Esq. 

3165.  J.  van  Huysum,  Vase  ',cith  Flowers  (33^  in. 
bv  29^  in.).     Bequeathed  by  Dr.  W.  Wilkes. 

3214.  Rembrandt,  Tlie  Philosopher  (2\\  in.  by 
18  in.).  Typical  of  the  master's  mature  early  period, 
in  which  he  carried  the  study  of  light  and  shadow  to 
its  utmost  perfection. 

3215.  J.  Jordaens,  The  Holy  Family  (41  in^  by 
57  in.).  Previously  this  important  master  of  the 
Flemish  school  was  represented  only  by  a  portrait. 
Purchased,  Clarke  Fund.  {See  The  Connoisseur, 
Nov.,  1917.) 

3216.  Guercino,  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas  (45^  in. 
bv  5si  in.).  Purchased,  MackercU  Fund.  {See  Thi: 
Connoisseur,  Nov.,  191 7.) 

3230.  Pesellino,  An  Angei  (i8j  in.  by  24  in.). 
Another  part  of  the  Triniia  (No.  727),  already  in 
the  collection  :  see  also  3162.  Purchased,  Temple 
West  Fund. 
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[T/w  Editor  im'ites  tlie  assistance  of  readers  of 
the  information  reqiiir 

The   Rnr-.hts  of  the  AVheatsheaf. 

Dear  Sir, — I  aiii  vtrv  interested  in  nnd  desirous 
of  any  information  which  could  be  given  me  through 
your  columns  concerning  a  "  company,"  or  club, 
called  The  Knights  of  the  Wheatsheaf.  I  possess  a 
beautifully  worked  badge  of  this  order,  but  ran  find 
no  trace  of  information  about  it  at  all.  The  crest  (as 
it  were)  supports  a  wreath  in  two  arms  and  hands  : 
two  unicorns  support  the  shield,  which  carries  two 
anchors,  arins  from  which  scales  depend,  two  wheat- 
sheaves,  one  wheatsheaf  below  scales,  head  in  vizor 
under  crest,  "  De  mesterio  pistorum  sigillum  "  on 
ribbon  below,  and  around  the  top  "Senior  Knights 
of  the  Wheatsheaf,"  5^  in.  by  3I  in.  in  size  and  oval 
in  form. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any  information  could 
be  given  me  as  to  what  the  companv  was  and  for 
what  purpose  formed. 

N'ours  faithfullv,   S.  Bmnv. 

John  Russell. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  R.  R.  M.  See's  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "  Portraits  of  Children  of  the 
Russell  Family  by  John  Russell,"  published  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Oddly  enough,  I  have  in  my  collection  of  pictures 
an  eighteenth-century  oil  painting,  measuring  17  in. 
high  by  22  in.  wide,  almost  identical  with  Tom  and 
his  Pigeons,  of  which  an  illustration  appears  with 
the  article.  The  difference  is  that  in  my  |)icture 
the  child  has  a  distinctly  girlish  face,  and  the  hair 
is  different.  Also,  the  child  is  holding  the  basket 
towards  its  left  side,  with  the  left  hand  uppermost, 
the  cat  being  on  the  other  side — just  the  reverse  of 
the  position  in  Mr.  See's  reproduction. 

In  the  absence  of  a  signature,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
say  if  it  is  the  work  of  John  Russell  or  not.  One 
thing,  however,  is  perfectly  evident,  that  if  not  by  the 
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brush  of  that  eminent  ,irtist,  it  was  painted  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Yours  faithfully.  Pehro  J.  ("iOmi:z  (Cadiz). 

Unidentieied  Picture  (No.  20). 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  my  call  recentK,  I  now 
send  particulars  of  what  I  am  interested  in. 

In  your  issue  of  January,  1913,  page  36,  there  is  a 
letter  signed  "Edgar  Ames"  in  connection  with  an 
unidentified  picture  (No.  20),  wliicli  I  only  noticed 
the  other  day.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  as  I  feel 
sure  I  have  this  very  picture  myself,  which  I  picked 
up  at  a  shcjp  in  the  South  of  England  two  years 
ago. 

I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  the  same,  and  no 
doubt  Mr.  Ames  could  throw  some  light  on  it.  I  am 
also  anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  ever  identified. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information. 

Yours  truly,   E.  L.  Euarii. 

[Will  Mr.  Edgar  Ames  kindly  communicate  with 
this   oltice. — Editor]. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  28S). 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Ben  Young's  picture  of  TheMonh. 
be/ore  the  Cross  (p.  165,  Nov.,  1918)  would  appear  to 
be  an  example  of  the  work  of  Luis  de  Morales  (El 
Devino),  born  at  Badajos,  in  Estremadura,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  died  there  1586.  There  is  an 
example  in  the  National  Crallery  and  also  in  Dublin. 

I  have  one,  T/w  Moehing  0/  Christ,  painted  on  fine 
linen,  and  a  work  of  great  interest  and  considi/rable 
merit.  His  subjects  were  invariably  of  a  religious 
character,  and  his  heads  are  painted  with  care  and 
dexterity,  while  in  expression  they  are  invariably  sad. 
His  drawing  was  poor,  but  he  occupied  an  important 
place  in  early  Spanish  art. 

The  Dublin  picture  is  in  strong  brown  tones,  w'hile 
mine  is  cold  in  colour. — R.  T.  G.  P. 


A  Flemish 
Primitive  at  the 
National  Gallery 


Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the  identity  of  one 
of  the  more  considerable  Netherlandish  Primitives  been 
established.  Formerly  he  was  called 
le  Maitre  de  Flemalle,  le  Maitre  de 
Merode,  le  Maitre  k  la  Souriciere, 
and  Jacques  Daret.  M.  Georges 
Hulin  at  length  ran  him  down,  and  proved  him  to  be 
Robert  Campin,  born  1375,  died  1444.  Himself  a  master 
of  strong-  individuality— realistic,  one  might  almost  say 
coarse  in  his  types 
— he  had  among  his 
pupils  Roger  van 
d  e  r  W  e  y  d  e  n,  a 
keener  intellect,  and 
one  Jacques  Daret, 
who,  born  in  Tour- 
nai  about  1404, 
lived  as  late  as  1468, 
well  into  the  period 
of  Mem  line's  ac- 
tivity. Our  know- 
ledge of  Robert 
Campin's  work  is 
fair  ;  his  individua- 
lity  in  portraiture 
and  religious  sub- 
jects makes  him  re- 
cognisable without 
much  d  i  f  f  i  c  u  1 1  y. 
The  Sahing-  Virgin 
and  Child  in  tin- 
National  Ga  lie  ly 
(No.  2,609)  and  the 
pair  of  portraits,  A 
Man  and  his  Wife 
(No.  653),  are  typi- 
cal of  hi  s  down- 
right realism  and 
excellent  crafts- 
manship. But  our 
knowledge  of  his 
school  is  uncertain. 
The  great  Roger 
van  der  Weyde  n 
excepted,  Campin's 
pupils  arc  in  much 


THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILI)  AM'  TW- 


confusion.  Ot  them  Jacques  Daret,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  Campin  himself,  is  proved  to  have  painted  existing 
pictures  early  in  his  career.  They  are  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  from  the  Hainauer  collection  in  Berlin,  in 
Messrs.  Duveen's  possession,  and  later  in  an  American  col- 
lection ;  The  Nativity,  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection. 
New  York  ;  The  Visitation  and  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
both  in  Berlin,  all  painted  in  1434  for  Jean  du  Clercq, 
Abbot  of  S.  Vaast,  at  Arras.    Eighteen  years  later,  for  the 

same  patron,  he 
painted  a  large,  lost 
altar-pi  ece  with 
scenes  dealing  with 
the  H  oly  Ghost, 
and  between  1439 
and  1463  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  many 
pupils.  The  last 
mention  of  his  name 
in  documents  is  in 
1468. 

These  known 
authenticated 
works  all  belong  to 
the  early  part  of 
Daret's  career,  and 
to  one  year  only. 
We  have  as  yet  no 
e\idence  of  his  de- 
veloped style  nor 
inkling  of  how  far 
from  his  first  work 
his  latest  may  have 
diverged.  In  such 
incomplete  circum- 
stances, we  should 
be  rash,  indeed, 
positively  to  assert 
that  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  two  An- 
gels, recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  National 
Gallery,  is  by  Da- 
ret. Astimegoeson, 
vet  other  pupils  or 
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followers    of   Campin    and    of    Daret    himself   may   be 
brought  to  light,   to  one  of  whom   this  interesting   and 
unusual   work   will   obviously   belong.      For   there   can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  by  a  painter  of  Campin's  follow- 
ing ;    clearly  it  is  connected  with  the  school  of  which 
the   Salting   Virgin  and  Child,   by  the  master   himself 
(No.  2,609,  National  Gallery),  is  capitally  typical.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  peculiarities  that  do  not  permit 
us  to  unite  it  with  any  recognised  group  of  pictures,  by 
one   hand,    within    the    Campin   school.       The    Virgin's 
facial   type,   a  curious  blend  of  the  heavy,    flat  face  of 
Campin's   Virgins  and    the    much    later   Memlinc  type, 
occurs,   so  far  as  we  know,   in  no  other  picture  of  the 
school.     The  Child,  too,  is  unique — very  different  from 
the  somewhat  harsh,  uncomely  infants  of  Campin,  graver 
and  more  dignified  than  those  we  know  of  Daret,  and  in 
feeling   most    akin    to,    though   not   identical    with,    the 
charming  Child  Memlinc  always  painted.    The  attendant 
angels  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  angels  of  the  Campin 
school,  now  rather  loosely  grouped  round  Daret's  name. 
A  little  provincial   in  type,  and  far  less  attractive  than 
Memlinc's,    they  may  be   compared   with   those   in   Sir 
Frederick   Cook's    Virgin   and  Child,   -with  Angels,   at 
Doughty  House.     The  colour-scheme  has  an  individual 
note,   a   coolness   that   is  very  pleasing.     The    Virgin's 
bodice  is  grey,  her  mantle  greenish-blue  with  a  shot-silk 
lining  ;  the  curtain  behind  her  is  rose,  with  moss-green 
borders  ;  the  side  curtains  are  light  rose.     All  through 
the  craftsmanship  is  on  a  high,  sound  level,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  picture  is  unusually  good. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can  say  at 
present,  is  that  the  painter  of  this  picture  is  of  the  genera- 
tion just  after  Campin  and  before  Memlinc,  who  began 
to  make  his  presence  felt  in  Belgium  about  1465.  Our 
unknown  may  be  Daret  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
{circa  1468),  and  our  picture  may  mark  the  considerable 
distance  his  style  covered  between  1434  and  1464.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  future  may  disclose  a  new  name 
which  more  perfectly  will  fit  this  picture. 

The  Canadian  War  Memorials  Exhibition  is  interesting, 
but  hardly  exhilarating,  as  a  representative  collection  ot 
war  pictures  by  leading  living  British 
and  Canadian  artists.  One  hoped 
that  it  might  establish  a  new  stand- 
ard in  battle  painting,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  few  examples  of  retrospective  art — by 
no  means  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind — gathered  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  galleries,  more  than  hold  their  own 
with  the  best  of  the  modern  work.  The  most  famous  of 
the  older  pictures  is  West's  Death  of  Wolfe,  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  the  Canadian  Government. 
A  note  in  the  catalogue  states  that  it  was  painted  by 
"Sir  Benjamin  West,  and  purchased  by  Richard  Lord 
(irosvenor,  when  West  was  painting  other  pictures  for 
him  for  Eaton."  There  are  several  mistakes  in  this 
short  statement.  West  never  became  Sir  Benjamin, 
declining  the  honour  of  knighthood  when  offered  him  by 
George  111.,  and  the  work  was  bought  by  Lord  Grosvenor 
for  ^400,  not  in  1775,  but  in  1771,  the  \ear  the  picture 
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was  painted,  and  the  visit  at  Eaton  was  an  outcome  ol 
the  purchase  instead  of  the  purchase  being  the  result  of 
the  visit.     The  picture  should    be  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  people  of  Canada,  not  only  as  a  contemporary  record 
of  the  most  crucial  event  in  their  national  history,  but 
also  as  the  most  famous  production  by  the  founder  of  the 
American  school  of  painting.      It  is  not  a  great  work,  for 
West,   despite  his  contemporary  fame,   was  only  m  the 
second  rank  of  painters.     Nevertheless,  he  was  nurtured 
among  sound  traditions,  and  his  picture,  despite  its  stiff 
drawing  and  conventional  colouring,  is  distinctly  attrac- 
tive.     For  one  thing,  he  sets  down  his  theme  clearly  and 
logically,  and  with  considerable  dramatic  power.     There 
is  no  essential  point  which  he  has  let  escape  him.    '1  he 
l^attle  ebbing  away  in  the  distance  before  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  soldier  hurrying 
back  with  the  captured  standards,  both  hint  at  a  complete- 
victory  ;  the  introduction  of  the  Red  Indian  helps  to  fix  its 
locality ;  while  the  main  incident  in  the  work,  the  death 
of  the  general,  is  related  clearly  and  forcefully.     Every 
person  who  knew  English  history  would   instantly  recog- 
nise the  theme  of  the  work,  and  even  an  ignorant  person 
would  be  able  to  make  out  the  gist  of  the  stor)-,  even  if 
he  could  not  identify  the  characters  or  place  represented. 
Moreover,  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  effective,  and  its 
coloration,  if  conceived  on  conventional  lines,  harmonious 
and  attractive.    For  purposes  of  comparison,  one  may  take 
the  picture  of  The  Second  Battle  of  }'pres,   by  Major 
Richard  Jack,  as  a  typical  modern   battle  piece.      It  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  and  is 
painted  from  much  the  same  standpoint  as  West's.      In 
draughtsmanship,  command  over  colour,  and  atmospheric 
feeling.  Major  Jack  is  superior  to  his  predecessor,  and  his 
greater  technical  skill  gives  him   resources  of  which  the 
latter  was  unable  to  avail  himself     Where  the  latter  w.is 
compelled  to  centralise  the  interest  of  his  picture  by  m- 
troducing  a  pyramidal  group  of  figures  as  his  principal 
object.  Major  Jack  boldly  discards  any  such  convention- 
ality, and  scatters  his  figures  as  they  would  appear  in  nature, 
linking  them  into  a   coherent    arrangement  by  his  dett 
management  of  the  lighting.     In  colour  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  pictures.     West   makes  a  bra\e 
display  with  the  scarlet  uniforms,  which  Major  Jack  can- 
not emulate  in  these  days  of  khaki ;  but  he  does  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  with  his  materials,  probably  much 
better  than  West  could  have  done  with  the  same.      But 
neither  work  is  dependent  for  its  effect  on  its  coloration, 
for  both  would  lose  little,  if  anything,  by  translation  into 
black-and-white.       So   far   the   comparison   of   the    two 
pictures  has  been  all  in  favour  of  the  modern  work.     But 
now   one   comes   to  the   crucial   point    in    Major   Jack's 
e-xample  :  does  it  interpret  the  incident  it  is  supposed  to 
depict  in  a  manner  to  make  it  readily  understandable  by 
the  spectator  ?    It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  m 
the  history  of  war.     The  Canadians  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted   by  the   unknown   horror  of  a  gas  attack  ;  the 
vapour,  dense  but  almost  invisible,  came  stealing  along, 
bringing  with  it  death  in  most  agonising  forms,  and  be- 
hind the  gas-clouds  deep  masses  of  Germans  were  advanc- 
ing, intent  to  crush  through  the  decimated  Canadians  and 
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break  the  allied  line.     The  Canadians,  left  by  the  retreat 
of  some  of  the  allied  troops  with  their  flank  in  mid-air, 
and  formed  entirely  of  new  and  untried  battalions,  never- 
theless met  this  diabolical  and  overwhelming  attack  with 
unsurpassed  heroism.    They  improvised  gas-masks  out  or 
saturated  handkerchiefs  and  rags,  and  met  the  onslaughts 
of  the  masses  of  (Germans  with  dogged  resistance.    Forced 
back  from  one  point  to  another,  they  still  kept  their  ranks 
unbroken,  and  inflicted  such  losses  on  the  Germans  that 
the  latter  were  brought  to  a  halt.     This  is  a  subject  full 
of  dramatic  possibilities — the  episode  of  the  Canadians, 
suftbcating  and   half-blinded   with   the  poison  gas,   still 
preserving  their  ranks  unbroken  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  of  the  foe,  touches  on  the  sublime.      Major 
Jacks,  however,  in  painting  the  scene,  has  deemed  the 
poison  gas  episode  of  it  unworthy  of  introduction  ;  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  it.      He   merely  shows  a   group  of 
Canadian    soldiers    ensconced    behind  a  trench   in   the 
foreground  firing  at  a  straggling  group  of  Germans  who 
are  approaching  in  open  order.     The  scene  might  have 
occurred  in  almost  any  battle  or  skirmish  during  the  war, 
and  there  is  practically  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres.     Mr.  W.  Roberts  does  better  in 
this  respect.      His  representation  of  The  First  German 
Gas  Attack  at    Ypres  is  more  like  a  caricature  than  a 
picture ;  but  after  one  has   got   over  the  feeling  that  it 
depicts  a  scene  at  a  humorous  harlequinade,  one  does 
recognise  a  suggestion  of  the  approach  of  the  poison  gas 
in  the  contorted  and  writhing  figures  of  the  men,  however 
comically  the\-  are  set  down.     The  work,  however,  which 
gives  the  layman  the  best  idea  of  the  terrific  conditions  of 
modern   warfare,  is  Captain    Louis  Weirter's   Battle  oi 
Courcelette.     The  artist  has  not  troubled  about  the  rules 
of  composition ;   his   colour  is   rather   monotonous  and 
heavy,  but  at  least  he  brings  home  to  us  that  modern  war 
is  an  inferno  worse  than  any  imagined  by  Dante.    Hundreds 
of  soldiers,  looking  more  like  an  army  of  khaki-coloured 
ants   than    individual   men,    are   sw-arming   across  open 
ground,   sprayed   over   with   dozens   of  bursting   shells, 
staggering,  falling, 'their  bodies  littering  the  earth,   but 
the   survivors   always    pushing   forward.       Great,   hea\y 
clouds  of  smoke  cling  about  the  shattered  trees,  and  the 
scene  seems  framed  about  with  belching  guns,  and  the 
air  full  of  exploding  shells.     The  picture,  to  some  e.vtent, 
enables  the  spectator  to  realise  the  stupendous  scale  on 
which  modern  warfare  is  conducted,  the  immense  sacrifice 
of  human  life  it  entails,  and  the  prodigious  heroism  of  the 
men  taking  part  in  it.     Another  artist  who  depicts  w^ar 
from  a  realistic  standpoint  is  Mr.  Nevinson.      His  works 
in  this  e.\hibition  are   not  disfigured   by  his  customary 
mannerisms,  and  gain  greatly  in  conviction  and  forceful- 
ness.     The  most  interesting  are  the  four  long  panels  re- 
presenting Tlie  Roads  of  France — a  series  to  be  regarded 
as    a  single  composition.      The  interminable  stream  of 
never-ceasing  traffic  along  the  road — men,  guns,  motor 
vehicles  of  all   kinds  —  the   heat,    dust,    and    the   ever- 
increasing  signs  of  damage  and  desolation   it   afforded 
as  it  approached  the  German  lines,  are  all  vividly  sug- 
gested.    The  same  artist's   War  in  the  Air — a  Canadian 
machine  attacking  three  hostile  planes  among  the  clouds 


— was  also  a  success.     The  picture  conveys  the  idea  of 
height,   movement,   and  atmosphere  to  an  extent  rarely 
realised  in  earlier  records  oi  aerial  conflicts,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly pleasing  in  colour.      Mr.  Augustus  John's  large 
cartoon  wants  the  assistance  of  colour  to  make  its  com- 
ponents separate  themselves.    The  individual  groups  and 
figures  are  finely  drawn,  but  fail  to  stand  out,  there  being 
nothing  on  which  to  focus  the  eye,  so  that  the  composition 
can  hardly  be  taken  in  as  a  whole,  but  has  to  be  examined 
piecemeal.    C)ther  large  works  include  Mr. Edgar  Bundy's 
Landing  of  the  First  Canadian  Division  at  St.  JVazaire, 
a  well-painted  picture,  which,  however,  hardly  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion,  there  being  hardly  any  suggestion 
that  the  troops  have  come  nearly  half  across  the  globe  to 
take  part  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  on  which  the  very 
existence  of  their  hosts  is  depending.    Li-eut. -Commander 
Norman  Wilkinson  succeeds  in  being  more  impressive  m 
h\s  Canada's  A ns^ce?:  depicting  the  great  fleet  of  trans- 
ports saiHng  across  the  .-Atlantic  escorted  by  numerous 
warships.   Another  telling  seascape  is  Lieut.  JuliusGlssen's 
Ni^ht Patrol,  a  night  scene  off  Dover,  showing  high-speed 
motor  boats  skimming  over  the  moonlit  waters,  with  the 
massive  fortress-like  clitt's  for  an  impressive  background. 
In  Flanders  from   Kemmel.    Mr.    D.   Y.   Cameron  has 
hardly  overcome   the  lack  of  variety  presented  by  the 
featureless  plain  of  Flanders  when  set  forth  pictorially, 
and  though  marked  b\-  good  colour,  the  general  effect  is 
monotonous.     The  late  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  and  Mr.  Charles 
Sims  both  essay  the  perilous  paths  of  symbohsm  with  onh 
moderate  success.      The  Flag,  b\-  the  former,  shows  the 
foot  of  a  huge  stone  monument,    either  of  a  lion  or  a 
sphinx — only  the  lower  extremities  of  its  couchant  form 
being  visible,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  which.     .^  dying 
or  dead  Canadian  soldier,  still  clasping  the  flag  of  Canada 
and  the  Empire  to  him,  lies  in  front  of  its  massive  limbs, 
w  hile  grouped  beneath  the  plinth  of  the  monument  are  a 
number  of  representative  figures  of  the  non- fighting  com- 
munity of  Canada— old  men,  children,  wives,  widows  and 
maids,  who  have  given  up  their  loved  ones  to  fight  for 
the  flag.    The  picture  was  impressive,  but  it  suffered  from 
a  too  realistic  treatment  of  the  figures,  while  the  purport 
of  the   monument  was  not   sufficiently  suggested.     Mr. 
Sims's  allegory  of  Sacrifice  was  more  ambitious,  but  exen 
less  successful.     The  centre  of  the  work  w  as  occupied  by 
the  broad  shaft  of  a  cross,  the  cross-bar  of  which  almost 
touched  and  was  directly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  can- 
\  as.     -Apparently  resting  on  the  cross-bar  were  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the   Provinces  of  Canada,  while  below,   in 
a  conventional   snow-covered   foreground,   were  various 
typical  groups.     The  introduction  of  the  coats  of  arms 
on  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  was  inappropriate,  while, 
though  snow  may  be  suggestive  of  Canada,  it  failed  to 
appear  congruous  with  the  occupations  of  many  of  the 
figures  assembled  on  it.     Thus  an  elderly  man  and  his 
wife,  clad  in  indoor  costume,   appeared  distinctly  out  of 
place  sitting  at  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  wintry  land- 
scape.    Mention  should  be  made  of  the  series  of  works  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings,  who  pictured  the  doings  of  the  Cana- 
dian Cavalry  Brigade  and  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
on  nearlv  fiftv  small  canvases,  interesting  individually. 
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but  too  much  alike  in  size,  subject,  and  treatment  to  be 
shown  all  together.  The  etiect  of  the  e.xhibition  as  a 
whole  was  disappointing.  Most  of  the  work  was  executed 
'in  too  large  a  scale.  In  former  wars  artist  correspon- 
dents made  rapid  transcripts  of  scenes  of  interest  on  the 
pages  of  their  sketch-books.  The  modern  official  war 
painter  uses  hve  or  ten  square  feet  of  canvas  to  do  similar 
work,  and  does  it  no  more  adequately.  There  is  scarcely 
a  picture  in  the  exhibition  which  would  not  be  improved 
b\'  having"  its  dimensions  reduced. 

The  members  of  the  ISurlington  Fine  .\rts  Club  have 
held  exhibitions  of  more  sustained  artistic  attraction  than 
the  display  of  "'  Early  Drawings  and 


Early  Drawings 


and  Pictures  of 
London 


I'ictures  of  London,''  now  on  view  at 


their  rooms  in  Savile  Row,  but  few 
have  possessed  greater  interest.  Views 
ot  London  are  interesting  in  almost  direct  proportion  to 
their  antiquity,  for  those  of  the  earliest  periods  are  re- 
markably scarce.  Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  pictorial 
representations  of  London  topography  are  confined  prac- 
tically to  a  few  paintings,  and  illustrations  occurring  in 
illuminated  manuscripts,  the  latter  as  a  rule  being  far 
from  accurate.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  an  improve- 
ment in  this  state  of  affairs.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
works  in  the  exhibition  is  a  delicately  tinted  view  ot 
Wcstiidnster  Abbey  from  the  River  by  Hollar  (lent  by 
Mr.  J.  1'.  Heseltine  ,  drawn  with  scrupulous  care  and 
accuracy.  A  second  example  by  him  is  an  unfinished 
pen  drawing  of  a  View  down  the  River  fj-oin  II  estminster, 
lent  by  H.M.  the  King,  interesting  not  only  as  an  early 
view  of  London's  greatest  thoroughfare,  but  as  an  example 
"(  Hollar's  rare  essays  in  pen-work.  From  the  same  two 
.  oUections  emanate  a  series  of  pen-and-wash  drawings  by 
Antonio  Canaletto.  who  stayed  in  London  from  1748  to 
1750.  Old  Westminster  Bridge,  commenced  in  1738, 
was  nearing  completion  during  his  visit,  and  most  of  his 
examples  either  contain  a  view  of  the  bridge  or  are  taken 
from  it.  It  was  a  wider  and  shallower  Thames  that  the 
artist  looked  upon  in  those  days,  the  space  now  occupied 
by  embankments  being  covered  with  water,  penetrated 
here  and  there  by  long  and  narrow  jetties.  These  draw- 
ings are  purely  topographical  in  their  inspiration,  but 
their  fine  composition  and  brilliant  execution  —  in  pen 
and  wash  —  give  them  a  high  artistic  attraction.  The 
Northumberland  House,  attributed  to  .Samuel  Scott,  is 
only  a  small  replica  of  a  subject  he  executed  several 
times  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  the  view  of  White- 
hall from  near  Charing  Cross  and  The  Parade  and 
Whitehall  from  St.  James's  Park,  lent  by  the  Marquess 
of  Sligo,  fail  to  show  him  at  his  best.  There  is  rather  a 
plethora  of  views  of  this  particular  neighbourhood,  there 
being  fully  half  a  dozen  different  paintings  of  the  Parade 
as  it  appeared  at  various  times  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  views  are  interesting  topo- 
graphically, but  lack  the  inspiration  necessary  to  make 
them  attractive  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Perhaps  the 
;nost  interesting  of  the  series  is  the  Whitehall  from  St. 
Javies's  Park,  by  H.  Danckerls.  which  shows  the  scene 
as  it  appeared  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  se\enteenth 
century.  It  is  conscientiously  but  heavily  painted,  and 
somewhat  wanting  in   atmosphere.     .A.  highly  attrarti\  c 


exhibit  is  the  three  circular  canvases  lent  by  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  being  part  of  the  series  of  works  which 
Hogarth  was  instrumental  in  inducing  contemporary 
artists  to  give  to  that  institution  in  1746.  Two  of  them, 
by  Richard  Wilson,  are  somewhat  con\entional  views  of 
The  Foundling  Hospital  and  St.  George's  Hospital,  and 
are  destitute  of  the  sparkle  and  brilliancy  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  better  works  by  this  master. 
The  third,  by  C  ".ainsborough — a  vie«-  of  The  Charterhouse 
— is  a  surprising  example  to  have  been  produced  by  so 
young  an  artist,  for  at  the  date  it  was  painted  he  could 
onlv  have  been  nineteen.  Another  attractive  work  is  an 
early  Turner,  a  water-colour  of  Bishop  /slip's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1796.  If  not  showing  such  surprising  maturity  as  the 
(>ainsborough,  it  shows  Turner  to  have  been  ahead  of 
nearly  all  the  artists  of  his  day  in  his  power  of  suggesting 
colour  and  atmosphere  in  an  architectural  theme. 

.A.  SHORT  report  of  the  inaugural  meeting"  of  this  Society 
appeared  on   page   54  of  the  January  number  of  Thk 

Connoisseur.     -A  second  meeting 
Society  of  Pewter  ,    ,,  i,-    1        j  t 

„   ,,     '  was  held  on   \\  ednesdav,  Januarv 

Collectors  ,  ,,  ,,     '        ,^         ' 

15th,  at  5,  Harcourt  House,  Caven- 
dish Square,  London,  W.  i,  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Carvick- Webster,  when  the  following  members  were 
present  in  addition  to  the  hostess  : — Antonio  F.  de 
Navarro,  president,  in  the  chair;  Walter  G.  Churcher. 
joint  hon.  sec;  Herbert  M.  Cooke  ;  Howard  H.  Cotterell, 
F. R.  Hist. S.,  vice-president  and  joint  hon.  sec;  Alban 
L.  G.  Distin  ;  W.  J.  Englefield  ;  Chas.  G.  J.  Port. 
F.S.A.:  .Alfred  B.  Yeates,  F.R.I. B.A.:  and  Dr.  A.  J. 
Young.  The  rules  having  been  passed  and  other  busi- 
ness settled,  an  informal  exhibition  w-as  held  of  specimens 
brought. by  the  members,  on  Mrs.  Webster's  suggestion. 
Since  the  last  report  appeared,  the  following  have  been 
elected  honorary,  or  invited,  members,  as  indicated  : — 
Honorary  members  :  W.  J.  Englefield,  Past-master  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  ;  C.  Reginald 
(;rundy.  Editor  of  The  CONNOISSEUR;  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse,  .M.A.,  author  o( Pei/.'ter-Plate,  etc.,  etc.;  W.  W. 
Watts,  F.  S..A..,  Department  of  Metal- Work, 'Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum;  C.  Welch,  F.S.A.,  author  of  The 
History  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  of 
London.  Invited  members:  Frederick  Bradbury,  of 
Sheffield  ;  Dr.  Carter,  of  Cheltenham  ;  Mrs.  Carvick- 
Webster,  of  London  and  Glasgow  ;  Alban  L.  G.  Distin, 
of  London;  Wm.  Danger  Fripp,  of  Bristol;  Captain 
Nelson  G.  Harries,  of  Wolverhampton;  Rev.  A.  G. 
Kealy,  R.N.  (retired,!,  of  Bedford;  Captain  H.  E.  Ma\", 
of  Bridge  of  Weir;  Dr.  P.  Seymour  Price,  of  London  ; 
and  Dr.  .A.  J.  Young,  of  Manchester.  The  following 
were  elected,  with  the  officers  e.x  officio  to  constitute  the 
committee: — Herbert  M.  Cooke  ;  Col.  G.  B.  Croft-Lyons, 
\'.P.S.A.;  Charles  G.  J.  Port,  F..S.A.;  Alfred  B.  Ye.ates, 
F.R.I.  11. A.;  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Young. 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Artists  (Past  and  Present) 
of  Alsace-Lorraine 

This  exhibition,  which  opens  at  the  (ioupil  Gallery 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1919,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  R.  Mever  .See. 


"  Art  Sales  from  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to 
early  in  the  Twentieth  Century."       By  Algernon 
Graves,  F.S.A.     Limited  to  300  copies.     Volume  I., 
A  to  G.     (Algernon  Graves,  42,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i. 
£5  5s.  net) 

In  most  libraries  Mr.  Algernon  Graves's  works  are 
kept  on  easily  accessible  shelves,  for  they  all  come  within 
the  classification  of  books  wanted  for  constant  reference. 
Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  he  brought  out  the 
first  of  the  series,  the  well-known  Dictionary  of  Artists, 
exhibiting  it  in  London,  a  book  more  quoted  from  in 
England  than  any  similar  work.  He  has  followed  this  up 
by  many  other  works  of  similar  value  to  the  student,  and 
now,  at  an  age  when  most  men  have  ceased  from  active 
labours,  he  is  bringing  out  what  in  many  respects  is 
his  magnum  opus—s.  record  of  A  rt  Sales  by  public  auction 


in  England  from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  1910. 
It  follows  an  earlier  publication  of  the  same  nature,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Redford's  Art  Sates,  issued  in  188S. 
Far  be  it  for  one  to  deny  a  substantial  meed  of  gratitude 
for  the  latter  work,  but  besides  being  at  the  present  time 
somewhat  out  of  date,  it  fails  to  give  sutficient  particulars 
of  the  items  recorded.  It  is  arranged  with  an  elaboration 
that  rather  stultifies  easy  reference,  and  is  unnecessarily 
cumbrous  in  form.  Mr.  Graves,  in  his  publication,  has 
remedied  these  defects.  Instead  of  dividing  artists  into 
schools,  he  has  scheduled  them  in  simple  alphabetical 
order,  and  gives  not  only  the  names  of  the  works  sold, 
the  prices  paid  for  them,  and  the  original  owners  and  pur- 
chasers, but  also  the  lot  numbers,  the  dates  of  the  sales, 
the  names  of  the  auctioneers,  and,  in  many  instances  of 
lots  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie,  describes  the  auctioneers' 
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marks  on  the  backs 
of  the  pictures. 
These  additions  are 
all  of  the  greatest 
valuetoreaderswho 
have  occasion  to 
trace  out  the  pedi- 
gree of  pictures,  as 
in  their  absence  it 
is  often  highly  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate 
between  works  of 
similar  titles  by  the 
same  painter.  Mr. 
Graves  lias  also 
gone  further  afield 
for  his  material  than 
d  id  Mr.  Redford  ; 
the  latter  largely 
limited  his  record 
to  pictures  sold  at 
Messrs.  Christie's. 
Mr.  Graves  has  also 
catalogued  a  num- 
ber of  important 
collections  sold  by 
other  auctioneers, 
with  the  result  that 
in  most  instances 
he  has  materially 
augmented  the  re- 
cords of  pictures 
sold  up  to  1886,  as 
well  as  adding  the 
pictures  sold  be- 
tween that  year  and 
the  end  of  1910, 
an  augmentation  which  almost  doubles  the  number  of 
items  recorded.  It  must  be  confessed  that  not  in 
every  instance  has  Mr.  Graves  improved  upon  his  pre- 
decessor's record  of  the  earlier  sales,  but  his  omissions 
generally  concern  minor  examples  of  modern  artists, 
whose  works  were  in  popular  demand  when  Mr.  Redford's 
compilation  was  made,  but  which  have  since  descended 
considerably  in  the  scale  of  values.  And  a  few  of  the 
omissions  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  corrections. 
Thus,  under  the  heading  of  "  Richard  -Ansdell,"  Mr. 
Redford  included  a  picture  of  St.  Mic/iacl's  Mount. 
Cornwall,  sold  from  the  Albert  Grant  collection  at 
Christie's  in  1877  for  ^1,410  los.  This  was  the  highest 
Ijriced  item  in  Mr.  Redford's  list,  and  its  absence  from 
Mr.  Graves's  at  once  awoke  grave  misgivings  concerning 
the  completeness  of  the  latter.  But,  on  turning  to  the 
original  sale  catalogue,  one  finds  that  the  picture  was  by 
Creswick,  with  figures  only  inserted  by  Ansdell.  Conse- 
quently, the  work  should  have  been  included  in  the  record 
of  the  former  artist  instead  of  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Graves 
treats  it  accordingly. 

Comparing  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  of  the 
individual  records,   one  finds  that  Mr.   Graves,   besides 
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giving  a  large  num- 
ber  of  additional 
items  for  sales  held 
since   1886,  gives  a 
far  more  complete 
schedule  ot  pictures 
disposed  of  before 
that  date.     Thus, 
while  Mr.  Redford 
totals  a  list  of  only 
75  works  by  Con- 
stable, Mr.  Graves 
gives   no  less  than 
149  sold  before  the 
end  of  I  886,  and 
an   additional     128 
disposed   of  since, 
making  a   grand 
total  of  277.  Among 
the  additions  are 
over  50  items  taken 
from  the  catalogue 
of  Constable's  own 
collection,  brought 
under  the  hammer 
at  Messrs.  Foster's 
in  1838,  a  little 
over  a  year  after 
the    artist's   death. 
Included   among 
these    are    two 
National  Gallery 
pictures.  The  Glebe 
Farm  and  TheCeno- 
taph,   which    made 

FRO.M    "THE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE  Ll -^    "  ^-    ^Ud  £42  , 

OF  COKEAN  POTTERY  "  and  three  works 

Salisbury  Meadows,  £ss  14s.  ;  Studies  of  Trees  and 
Ferns  with  Donkies,  ^23  2s.  ;  and  Flat  ford.  Barge 
Building,  £51  9S.— bought  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and 
subsequently  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Another  interesting  record  is  that  of 
Gainsborough,  which  Mr.  Graves  has  made  exceptionalK- 
full,  recording,  up  to  1886,   865    items  against  Redford":, 

-Ti-  .  , 

.A.mong  the  additions  going  to  swell  Mr.  Graves's  total 

are  a  number  of  the  works  offered  for  private   sale  at 

Schomberg  House  in  April  and  May,  1879  ;  and  a  list  of 

the  pictures  and  drawings  sold  on  behalf  of  -Mrs.  Gain-,- 

borough  and  Gainsborough  Dupont  at  Christie's  in  .-Vpril. 

1797.      Unfortunately,    Mr.   Graves  does  not  appear  i>> 

have  been  able  to  obtain  a  priced  catalogue  of  the  former 

sale,  which  was  interesting  as  afibrding  a  criterion  as  to 

the  estimation  in  which  the  artist's  works  were  held  at  the 

time  of  his  death.     The  Representation  of  St.  James's 

Park  with  Brest  Figures  was  the  same  picture  which, 

under  the  title  of  The  Mall,  was  recently  sold  to  Mr. 

Frick   for  ;/;5o,ooo.     At  the  first   Gainsborough  sale  it 

lailed  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the  reserved  price  of  ^210, 

and  was  disposed  of  in  the  1797  auction  for  thirty  guineas. 
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It  next  came  up  in 

the  sale  of  S.  Kil- 

derbee,  of  Suffolk, 

at  Christie's  on  May 

30th,  1829,  when  it 

made  /  i  83   15s. 

Another  interestinsj 

item  is  the    Whole 

Length    of  House- 
maid.    Unfinished, 

sold  in  the  1797  sale 

for  four  and  a  half 

guineas,  which  may 

be   identified  with 

the  brilliant  sketch 

of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Oraham  asa  House- 
maid, presented  to 
the  National  Gal- 
lery by  Rosalind, 
Countess  of  Car- 
lisle, in  1913.  An- 
other National  Gal- 
lery picture,  the 
famous  Mlisidora, 
was  bought  in  at  the 
Samuel  Archbutt 
sale  in  1839  for 
ffoo  185.,  and  may 
probably  be  identi- 
ried  with  the  item 
in  the  1797  auction 
catalogued  as  A 
Nymph  at  the  Bath. 
A  large  oval, 
bought  for  /^3  3s. 
Among  early  Eng- 
lish artists,  either 
not  mentioned  i  n 
Redford  or  with 
only  one  or  two 
examples  against 
their  names,  Mr.  Graves  sets  more  or  less  substantial 
lists  of  pictures  sold  before  1886  to  Thomas  Barker 
of  Bath ;  Henry  Bone,  R.A.  :  lohn  Singleton  Copley, 
R.A.  ;  P.  J.  de  Loutherberg,  R.A.  :  Count  D'Orsay, 
Gainsborough  Dupont,  Henry  Edridge,  and  Henry 
Fuseli,  R.A. 

The  taste  of  the  picture-buying  jjublic  has  materially 
changed  since  Mr.  Redford  compiled  his  Art  Sales,  so 
not  only  does  one  find  a  number  of  new  modern  artists 
introduced  into  Mr.  Graves's  work,  but  also  several 
earUer  men  whose  work,  little  appreciated  during  the 
"eighties,"  has  greatly  risen  in  value  since.  Francis 
Cotes,  Richard  Cosway,  and  John  Downnian  may  be 
cited  as  English  examples,  while  among  foreigners  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Barbizon  school  are  especially 
prominent.  Corot  has  been  so  little  in  vogue  that  up 
to  1886  only  a  dozen  sizeable  examples  of  his  work  had 
appeared  in  English  sale-rooms.      Mr.  ('>raves  adds  over 
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200  which  have 
Ijeen  disposed  ot 
since.  He  also 
adds  over  a  hun- 
dred Daubignys. 
nearly  fifty  'TJu- 
pres,"  and  over  fifty 
works  by  Diaz. 
^  ^^^_  Fantin  Latour,  re- 

i^j^y^  ^H  presented  in  Graves 

9  ^  1    ^^k  by  nearly  a  hundred 

items,  is  a  name 
not  appearing  in 
Redford.  Frances- 
co Guardi's  record 
has  swelled  from 
something  under 
thirty  works  to 
nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the 
dozen  or  so  works 
against  the  names 
of  Burne- Jones  and 
Alma  Tadema  have 
increased  to  some 
hundreds.  The 
lengthi est  records 
are  those  of  Gains- 
b  o  r  0  u  g  h ,  with 
about  1,200  items  ; 
David  Cox,  650  ; 
Sydney  Cooper, 
530  ;  and  Copley 
Fielding,  350; while 
Ansdell,  Claude, 
Constable,  Corot, 
Albert  Cuyp,  Tom 
Faed,  Birket  Fos- 
ter, and  Frith  have 
each  well  over  200 
against  their  names. 
The  volume  is  well 
mounted  and  clearly  printed,  while  bindingand  paper  fuUy 
maintain  the  highest  pre-war  level.  A  photogravure  of  .Mr. 
Graves  when  thirty-three,  which  serves  as  frontispiece, 
is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  likenessof  the  author,  but  also 
as  the  reproduction  of  a  work  by  that  rare  artist,  Rosa 
Corder.  Perhaps  she  is  best  remembered  from  the  fine 
picture  that  Whistler  painted  of  her.  but  she  was  also  one 
of  his  ablest  pupils.  She  painted  only  a  few  works,  which, 
though  little  appreciated  at  the  time  of  their  production, 
are  now  eagerly  sought  after  by  admirers  of  \Vhistlerand 
his  school. 

"Bristol  and  West  Country  Pewterers," 
by  Howard  H.  Cotterell,  F.R.Hist.S.,  etc. 
Edition  de  luxe,  limited  to   150  copies 
(Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.      15s.  6d.  net) 

Fko.m  Plantagenet  until  well  on  into  Georgian  times 
pewter  was  the  common  substance  used  for  the  making 
of  domestic  vessels.     During  the  beginning  of  this  period 
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china  and  glass  were  practicalh'  unknov,  n,  and  silver  was 
too  precious  to  be  used  by  any  but  the  most  wealthy,  so 
that  the  only  possible  alternati\es  to  pewter  were  coarse 


quality  of  the  pewter  made  at  Bristol,  especially  guinca-i 
basons."  A  further  cause  of  complaint  (1740-1)  was  of 
country   pewterers   striking    "  London  "   and    ■"  Made    in 
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pottery  and  wootl.  How  extensive  was  its  production  is 
iliustiated  by  the  record  of  B/'istol  and  West  Country 
Pcwierers,  compiled  by  INIr.  Cotterell,  and  published  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Art  ("lallery.  Until  Mr. 
Cotterell  commenced  his  researches,  few  people  had  any 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  the  West 
Country.  The  names  of  only  thirty-three  pewterers 
belonging  to  the  district  had  been  tabulated,  while  the 
existence  of  a  fully-organised  (Uiild  of  Pewterers  appeared 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous  writers  on  the 
subject.  In  his  present  work,  Mr.  Cotterell  is  able  to 
give  a  tianscript  of  the  ordinances  of  the  guild,  taken 
from  the  famous  Little  Red  Book  of  Bristol,  and  to 
increase  the  names  of  known  makers  to  over  200.  This, 
of  course,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  pewterers 
who  must  have  floiuished  in  the  West  Country,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  before  Mr.  Cotterell  publishes  the 
monumental  work  on  pewter  which  he  has  in  preparation, 
collectors  in  the  possession  of  marked  pieces,  the  names 
on  which  are  unrecorded,  will  communicate  particulars 
of  them  to  the  author.  The  Ordinances  made  for  the 
3/vstery  of  the  Pewterers^  Craft  bear  the  date  August 
20th,  1456-7,  so  that  their  institution  preceded  by  some 
years  the  granting  of  a  royal  charter  to  the  London 
Pewterers'  Company.  They  provided  for  the  various 
articles  being  properl)-  wrought  and  of  the  correct  alloy, 
which  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  London,  and  for 
the  search  and  arrest  of  all  members  making  faulty 
wares.  How  long  they  remained  in  force,  or  whether 
they  were  subsequently  modified,  is  not  known,  but  that 
some  of  the  rules  laid  down  were  not  always  honoured  is 
shown  by  the  minutes  of  the  London  Company,  Mr. 
Welch,  in  his  interesting  history  of  that  body,  under  the 
year  1728-9,  giving  an  extract  showing  that  "  many 
complaints  were  again  received  at  this  time  of  the  bad 


London  "  on  their  wares,  and  Mr.  Cotterell  points  out 
that  many  pieces  made  by  well-known  Bristol  pewterers 
are  so  inscribed.  The  earliest  recorded  reference  to  a 
Bristol  pewterer  is  contained  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  St.  Ewen's  Church,  Bristol,  1473,  when  a 
"pewterer  and  his  wif"  contributed  xiid.,  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days.  In  his  list  of  makers 
Mr.  Cotterell  gives  the  names  of  several  men  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
names  and  marks  recorded  belong  to  the  eighteenth,  of 
which  naturally  a  larger  proportion  of  pieces  have  sur- 
vi\cd  than  of  those  belonging  to  earlier  times,  .-\mong 
these  eighteenth-century  makers  are  the  firm  of  Barguni 
and  Catcott,  the  partners  of  which  pass  into  the  pages 
of  literary  history  from  their  connection  with  Chatterton. 
Catcott  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  patrons,  and 
believed  all  the  latter  told  him  concerning  the  Rowdcy 
forgeries,  while  his  partner  is  mentioned  with  praise  in 
Chatterton's  Epistle  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Catcott,  brothei-  to 
the  pewterer.  Among  the  earlier  marks  recorded  is  that 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Exeter,  circa  1720,  an  interesting 
example  of  whose  work — an  alms-dish,  belonging  to 
Major  Richardson — is  illustrated.  Another  interesting 
illustration  is  of  soine  quaint  embossed  pewter  spoons, 
by  Simon  Sanders,  of  Langtre,  near  Bideford,  in  the 
collection  01  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier.  There  are  several 
other  plates,  and  also  reproductions  of  carefully  exe- 
cuted drawings  of  over  seventy  sets  of  pewter  marks 
— a  most  valuable  item  for  collectors.  The  work,  if 
purely  local  in  its  sphere,  is  characterised  by  the  thorough- 
ness and  exact  erudition  one  would  expect  from  such  a 
master  of  the  subject  of  pewter  as  Mr.  Cotterell.  The 
mounting  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the  letterpress  being- 
printed  on  hand-made  jiapcr  with  iintrimmcd  margins, 
and  the  whole  being  carried  out  with  admirable  taste. 
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One  of  the  best  features  in  Mrs.  Maciver  Perceval's 
Glass  Collector  is  the  admirable  glossary,  a  highly  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  popular  work  of 
"The  Glass  this  cliaracter,  but  one  that  is  not 

Collector,"  by  always   remembered.       In   it   the 

Maciver  Perceval  various  terms  used  in  connection 
"  The  Collector's  ^^.^^j^  -lass-making  are  not  onh-  ex- 
Series,"  edited  by     p,.^i„ej^  ^ut,  in  most  instances,  the 

H.  W.  Lewer  objects  referred   to  are  illustrated. 

(Herbert  Jenk.ns       ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  jj^^,^  ^1^.^^^^ 

of  going  astray  by  misreading  any 
of  the  descriptions.     Another  highly  useful  feature  is  the 
well-selected  series  of  illustrations,  which  include  not  only 
a  number  of  photographic  reproductions  of  interesting 
and  characteristic  objects,  but  also  nearly  a  hundred  line 
blocks  of  designs  taken  from  pattern  books— chiefly  John 
Greene's— and  illustrations  taken  from  various  old  Eng- 
lish  pictures,   showing   the   different   types   of  glass   in 
vogue  when  they  were  painted.     Data  of  this  kind  can 
hardly  be  bettered  for  determining  the  periods  of  difTerent 
types,  though  the  amateur  collector  must  be  warned  that 
some  of  the  more  popular  types  of  glass  often  remained 
in  vogue  for  many  decades.     Turning  to  the  body  of  the 
book,  one  must  congratulate  Mrs.  Perceval  on  being  con- 
cise, clear,  and  informative.     .She  contents  herself  with 
a  brief  introduclion  to  pre-seventeenth-century  English 
glass,   few  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  outside 
museums,  and  then  gives  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
pattern  books  of  John  Greene,  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  in  the  Sloane  MSS.     Greene  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  not  a  maker  but  an 
importer  of  glass,   buying  his  wares  from   \'enice,   and 
doing   such   a   large  business   that,    between    1667   and 
1672,  he  imported  over  24,000  glasses.    Strictly  speaking, 
his   wares  should   not    come    under  the  classification  of 
English  glass,  as  they  were  all  of  foreign  manufacture  : 
but  these  pattern   books  at^brd  an  unrivalled  means  01 
ascertaining  the  types  in  general  use  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century — a  most  important  point, 
for  they  formed  the  groundwork  from  which  all  future 
patterns   were   to    be    developed,    and    were,    doubtless, 
imitated  by  contemporary  English   glass-makers.     Mrs. 
Perceval  continues  with  a  series  of  chapters  on  various 
types  of  glasses,  curios,  frauds,  fakes,  and  prices,  giving 
much  useful  information,  clearly  put,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  for  reference.     The  author  reveals 
throughout   the   work    that    knowledge    and   experience 
which  can  only  be  gained  through  practical  collecting, 
and  avoids  that  hard-and-fast  dogmatism  so   common  to 
many  amateurs  who  are  acquainted  with  the   main  prin- 
ciples  of  their   hobby   without   knowing   the   numerous 
e.vceptions  which  make   the   general   application  of  any 
fixed   rule  practically   impossible.      The   book   is   note- 
worthily  free  from  errors,  though,  when  writing  on  Irish 
glass,  Mrs.  Perceval  might  well  have  mentioned  that  there 
were  factories  at  Dublin  and  Cork  as  well  as  at  Belfast, 
Londonderry,   and    Waterford,    while  the  slight   cast  of 
blue  in  the  metal  of  the  glass  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  productions  emanating  from  the  latter  place.     The 
peculiarity  appears  to  have  been  common  to  nearly  all 


Irish  wares,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  evident  in  authenti- 
cated pieces  turned  out  from  other  factories  than  in  those 
from  Waterford.  The  point,  however,  is  not  an  impor- 
tant one  to  collectors,  for  the  term  "  Waterford  "  is  now 
generally  applied  to  all  kinds  of  old  Irish  glass  of  which 
there  is  no  specific  evidence  of  origin.  The  book,  from 
its  handiness,  compactness,  and  accuracy,  should  be  of 
utility  to  the  advanced  as  well  as  the  embryo  collector, 
and  few  works  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
give  better  value  for  their  price. 

Royal  Copenhagen  porcelain  is  one  of  the  most  mter- 
esting  of  modern  ceramic  productions.    The  Copenhagen 
factory  was  started  during  the 
"  Chats  on  Royal         period  when  a  porcelain  kiln  seemed 
Copenhagen  almost  as  necessary  an  appendage 

Porcelain,"  by  ^^  continental  rovaltv  as  a  throne 

Arthur  Hayden  ^^   ^    ,^^,,^^^       ,  ^,,1^    ,,^y     ^^j   ^j^g 
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or  a  palace.      Louis 

fashion  in    1695  by  instituting  a 


manufactory  at  St.  Cloud,  after- 
wards transferred  to  Sevres,  and  his  neighbours  gradu- 
ally followed  his  example,  until  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth   century  there  was  scarcely  a  European 
monarch  who  did  not  seek  to  add  to  his  re%enue  by  the 
sale  of  china.       The    Copenhagen   factory  was   neither 
among   the   earliest  nor  most  famous  institutions  of  its 
kind.     After  a  false  start  in  1 760,  under  Louis  Fournier, 
a  Frenchman,  which  failed  in  1 766  owning  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  contemporary  politics,  it  was  revived  by  Frantz 
Heinrich  Muller,  a  Dane,  in   1772,  and  became  a  royal 
establishment  in  1775.      Since  then  the  factory  has  been 
constantly  at  work,   producing  a  succession  of  beautiful 
wares.      The  earlier  pieces  possess   great   attraction  to 
collectors,  but  the  factory  is  now  less  celebrated  because 
of  them  than   for  the  artistic  excellence  of  its  modern 
productions.     Probably  no  factory  employs  more  original 
designers  and  modellers,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  an  out- 
put, a  large  proportion  of  which  challenges  admiration 
not  merely  for  the  elaboration  of  its  ornamentation  or 
the   technical   skill  displayed  in  its   manufacture,  but  as 
serious  art.       Many  of  the  pieces  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  leading  miniature  works  of  modern  sculpture, 
for  their  designers  have  perfectly  exploited  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  materials,  employing  the  latter,  not  to  emulate 
effects  which  could  be  better  achieved  in  marble  or  bronze, 
but  for  work  in  which  the  softness  of  outline  and  variegated 
colour  obtainable  in  porcelain  can  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.      Mr.  Hayden's  Chats  on  Royal  Copen- 
hagen Porcelain  is  a  slight  condensation  of  his  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject  brought  out  some  \-ears  ago, 
and  already  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur.    A  number 
of  the  larger  plates,  which  appeared  in  the  more  sumptu- 
ous volume,  are  omitted,  and  the  text  is  slightly  abridged, 
but  all  essential  facts  appearing  in  the  earlier  work  are 
included,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  book  will  be  as 
useful  to  the  collector  as  its  more  costly   predecessor. 
There  are  few,  if  any,    revisions,  a  circumstance  in  this 
instance  pointing  to  no  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
author,    but   to  the   substantial  accuracy  of  the  earlier 
work.      Mr.  Hayden  is  the  leading  English  authority  on 
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the  subject,  and  may  claim  to  have  popularised  Copen- 
hagen porcelain  in  England,  for  until  his  book  was  pub- 
lished comparatively  few  collectors  here  had  turned  their 
attention  to  this  beautiful  ware. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  lovers  oi  ceramic  art  that  the 
collection  of  Corean  pottery,  belonging  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
I.e  Blond,  which  has  been  on  view 
"  Catalogue  of  the  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Le  Blond  Collec-  .^yt\z^  lune,  1914,  will  now  find  a 
tion  of  Corean  permanent  place  in  that  institution. 

Pottery  in  the  having  been  presented  by  its  owner 

Victoria  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^;^^      j^^.    gernard  Rack- 

Albert  Museum,  ,  ■  .    ,,  ■  »  r  iv,r       a 

_.     ,  ham,  with  the  assistance  ot  Mr.  A. 

by  Arthur  Rack-        ,     ,.  ,  .,    ,  ,   , 

,  /rj  nn  J-  I^oop,  has  compiled  a  catalogue 

ham.     (rl.lVl,  ,,       .  r        ,    , 

c,  „,i..  of  the   collection,    prefaced    bv  an 

Stationery  Oftice  .'        ,,.'., 

,  ,        ,.  excellent  introduction  dealing  with 

3s.  od.  net)  " 

the  history  of  Corean  pottery.     The 

work  might  be  described  as  a  catalogue  raisonne,  did  not 
the  term  suggest  a  larger  and  more  sumptuously  mounted 
work  than  one  of  the  South  Kensington  handbooks  ;  but 
these  volumes,  if  comparatively  small  in  size  and  modest 
in  their  appearance,  are  far  more  informative  and  autho- 
ritative than  more  costly  and  ostentatious  publications. 
The  present  issue  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  forms 
a  reliable  guide,  not  only  to  the  collection  at  the  museum, 
but  to  the  subject  of  Corean  pottery  in  general.  Corea  is 
among  those  Eastern  nations  which  have  relatively  de- 
clined in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  In  early  days  it  was 
the  highw-ay  through  which  culture  was  transmitted  from 
China,  Central  Asia,  and  Europe  into  Japan.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  occupied  by  three 
independent  states,  one  of  which,  Silla,  obtained  supre- 
macy over  the  others  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  Korio, 
one  of  the  conquered  provinces,  revolted,  and  secured  in 
its  turn  the  hegemony  of  the  peninsula.  The  Korai 
dynasty  was  established  by  Oang  in  924,  which  lasted 
until  1392,  when  the  revolt  of  Yi  Taijo  caused  its  down- 
fall. Yi  Taijo  founded  the  Yi  dynasty,  which  remained 
in  power  until  the  annexation  of  Corea  by  japan  in 
1 910. 

An  earlier  invasion  by  Japan  in  159S,  during  which  the 
peninsula  was  devastated  from  end  to  end,  practically 
ruined  the  kingdom,  and  caused  its  rulers  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  non-intercourse  with  foreigners,  thus  preventing 
the  re-establishment  of  its  arts  and  commerce.  Most  of 
the  vestiges  of  its  early  civilisation  have  perished,  but 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  potter  have  been  preserved 
through  the  Corean  practice  of  interring  "  with  the  bodies 
of  persons  of  distinction  various  articles  for  their  use  in 
another  world,  including  vessels  with  offerings  of  food  and 
wine.  In  Corea  such  objects  were  placed  in  stone  chests, 
deposited  in  the  tumulus  on  either  side  of  the  coffin  of 
the  deceased.  After  the  change  of  dynasties,  the  burial 
customs  were  altered,  so  that  the  tomb  wares  of  later 
date  were  exceptional.  The  Le  Blond  collection  contains 
about  150  pieces,  the  earliest  of  which  are  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Northern  Chinese  Wei  dynasty  (386-549 1, 
and  closely  resemble  the   early  tomb   wares  of  Japan. 


The  body  is  hard  and  resonant,  of  dark  ash-grey  hue, 
the  surface  devoid  of  glaze,  but  close-grained  and  even," 
while  "the  shapes,  thrown  on  the  wheel  and  carefully 
finished,  have  a  simple  dignity  of  outline."  The  finer 
pottery  found  in  Corea  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Korai  dynasty  (924-1392),  and  is  well  represented  in  the 
collection.  The  wares  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
"i,i)  Those  undoubtedly  made  in  Corea;  (2)  those  re- 
sembling known  Chinese  types,  and,  perhaps,  to  be 
regarded  as  importations  rather  than  indigenous  produc- 
tions ;  and  (3)  those  which  may  confidently  be  classified 
as  of  undoubted  Chinese  origin."  Even  the  undoubtedly 
indigenous  wares  are  characterised  by  strong  Chinese 
influence,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  Chinese  pottery 
and  Japanese  pottery  by  certain  technical  peculiarities. 
They  include  examples  in  a  beautiful  pure  white  porcelain, 
with  a  highly  translucent  body  and  a  soft  transparent 
glaze,  readily  scratched,  of  a  decidedly  bluish  tone,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  pieces  in  celadon-coloured 
glaze  of  widely  varying  tone.  One  "type  has  a  very 
close  and  hard  opaque  porcellaneous  body  of  light  ash- 
grey  colour,  with  a  faint  violet  cast,  generally  burnt  to 
red  where  the  surface  is  exposed  ;  while  the  body  of  the 
second  type  is  a  fairly  hard  but  friable  brick-red  earthen- 
ware. The  porcellaneous  celadon  comprises  the  most 
characteristic  01  all  Corean  wares,  as  they  are,  in  their 
finest  manifestations,  the  most  beautiful."  The  Le  Blond 
collection  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  museum  as  includ- 
ing types  of  Oriental  ceramic  art  little  known  in  Europe, 
and  the  finer  specimens  of  which  are  being  largely 
absorbed  in  America.  The  catalogue  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, including  one  plate  in  colours,  and  fully  maintains 
the  high  standard  for  scholarship  set  up  in  the  South 
Kensington  publications. 

A   HE.\LTHV  and  vigorous  movement  for  raising  the 
standard  of  ceramic  design  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 

Potteries,  and,  as  a  practical  step  to- 

The  Ceramic  j    »i        u-     ,.  ■       •         ,.1  .1 

wards  the  object  in  view,  the  recently 

Society  Art  ,  j    a   .   e     »•  r  .1       <- 

„       ,  formed  .A.rt   Section    of  the    Ceramic 

Section  ...        ,    ,  ,  ,  ■,  ■  ■  c 

Society  held  an  exhibition  ot  contem- 
porary wares  at  Stoke-on-Trent  during  the  latter  part  of 
[anuary,  the  opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  Sir 
Cecil  Smith,  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
on  the  13th  of  that  month.  The  exhibition  was  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  inasmuch  as  the  wares 
shown  had  already  passed  the  judgment  of  two  eminent 
designers  in  the  person  of  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  A.R.A., 
Professor  of  Design  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dalton,  Principal  of  the  Camberwell  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  They  had  set  a  high  standard,  and 
the  resulting  display  evinced  a  sense  of  refinement  and 
good  taste,  the  wares  being  of  excellent  shape  and  sound 
in  decoration.  The  greater  part  of  the  exhibits  were  of 
dinner  and  tea  ware,  and  the  adjudicators  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  any  future  exhibition  more  comprehensive, 
so  as  to  include  even  simple  kitchen  utensils  and  nursery 
ware.  The  whole  collection  will  be  transferred  to  the 
British  Industries  Fair,  to  be  held  in  London  in  February 
and  March. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Jules  Phillipe.— B2,I29  (Eastbourne;.  — We  suppose  that 
the  artist  you  refer  to  is  Jules  Philippe,  a  French  artist  of 
Rhenish  oiigin,  who  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  meeting  with 
very  great  success  over  there,  he  came  to  England  in  the  'sixties, 
and  had  a  good  number  of  commissions  through  Henry  Martin 
Colnaghi,  who  took  a  fancy  to  him.  He  worked  both  in  oils 
and  pistel  with  great  finish  but  little  inspiration.  His  works 
seldom  realise  /loo.  This  artist  must  not  be  confused  with 
T.  Phillip,  R.A.,  whose  manner  he  closely  imitated.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  works  of  these  artists  are  often  mistaken 
or  one  another. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Salver.  — B2,049  (Littlehanipton). — The  silver  salver  you 
describe  might  date  back  to  17S3  or  1S23.  We  cannot  say 
definitely  which,  because  you  have  omitted  to  give  the  exact 
form  of  the  shield.  If  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it,  we  should  say 
your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  it  to  one  of  the  leading  London 
auctioneers,  where  it  would  no  doubt  fetch  its  value. 

Armorial  Plate. — B2,i6o  (Norwich).  — From  the  rough 
sketch  you  have  submitted,  we  shouJd  say  your  plate  is  pro- 
bably Chinese  work  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-1795), 
and  corresponds  to  a  great  many  services  that  were  made  for 
English  families  about  that  time.  We  regret  we  are  unable  to 
identify  the  coat  of  arms. 

Chairs.  —  82,163  (Windsor). — Judging  from  the  rough 
sketch,  we  think  your  chairs  are  of  the  Sheraton  period,  though 
not  by  that  famous  man  himself.  This  type  of  furniture  is 
fetching  good  prices  at  the  present  time,  and  we  should  tliink 
that  the  five  should  fetch  /30  or  £40. 

French  Chair.— B2, 199  (Halifax). — This  chair  is  evidently 
a  modern  copy  of  the  Louis  X[V.  period,  and  the  name  on  it 
is  obviously  that  of  a  modern  manufacturer. 


Family   History 

.At  the  present  time  lliere  is  probably  more  interest  being 
taUen  in  genealogy  than  there  ever  has  been  before.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  realisation  that  it  is  not  only  the  histories  ot 
the  more  important  familres  that  can  be  compiled,  but  of  every 
class  of  the  community.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  such 
histories  are  those  of  the  yeoman  families,  from  whom  a  very 
great  number  of  the  landowners  ol  the  present  day  are  des- 
cended, while  many  of  the  younger  sons  migrated  to  the  cities 
and  towns  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  trade.  Another  reason  is 
that  to  take  an  interest  in  one's  forebears  is  no  longer  considered 
"  snobbish,"  but  is  looked  upon  more  as  a  hobby. 

There  cannot  be  many  people  who  woidd  not  be  interested  in 
having  copies  or  absltacts  of  the  wills  of  their  ancesiors,  and  to 
be  able  to  read  in  them  of  some  of  those  curious  little  bequests 
by  which  valued  treasures  are  left  to  relatives  and  friends,  and 
also  the  i|uaint  wording,  and  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
the  testator  sometimes  refers  to  small  olfences  committed  by 
them  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  these  biographical  details 
which  make  the  compiling  of  a  family  history  so  much  more 
fascinating,  raising  it,  as  they  do,  above  the  dry  facts  contained 
upon  the  average  pedigree. 

On  the  original  wills  may  be  found  the  signatures  or  marks 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  often  possible,  from  wills  and  other 
documents,  to  obtain  copies  of  signatures  of  all  those  a]ipearing 
on  a  family  pedigree,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity- 
in  the  writing  from  father  to  son. 

All  those  interested  in  the  subject  should  write  to  the  Genea- 
logical Editor  of  The  CoNNOissErn,  i,  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  London,  S.  W.  I,  who  will  be  pleased  to  answer  queries 
by  post  as  to  the  best  means  ol  collecting  information  of  thi- 
nature,  and  also  undertake  any  genealogical  research  required 
in  these  or  other  records,  for  which  fees  would  be  charged 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  entailed. 
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GOVERNMENT  EXTRAVAGANCE 


BY  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


The  insidious  form  of  extravagance  which 
presents  itself  under  the  guise  of  economy  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  governments.  England  has 
suffered  from  it  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and, 
unless  the  statesmen  who  guide  her  destinies  can  be 
educated  by  enlightened  public  opinion  into  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  she  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  it  even  more  in  the  future. 

The  concrete  example  of  Government  extravagance 
to  which  one  would  call  special  attention  is  the  pre- 
sent misuse  of  our  national  museums  and  art  galleries. 
During  the  war  these  were  generally  converted  into 
temporary  Government  offices.  Hostilities  have 
ceased,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  displaying 
any  eagerness  to  restore  these  buildings  to  their 
normal  functions,  has  apparently  decided  they  shall 
be  the  last  of  the  temporary  buildings  to  be  sur- 
rendered. Doubtless  the  inspiration  for  this  decision 
is  economy.  The  museums,  being  Government  pro- 
perty, cost  no  rent,  whereas  hotels,  blocks  of  private 
offices,  and  West  End  mansions  must  be  paid  for,  so 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  peregrinating  flapper  and 
the  temporary  clerk  among  the  ringed  bulls  of  ancient 
Assyria  and  the  art  treasures  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance may  save;^3o,ooo  or  ^40,000  to  the  tax-payer. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  debit  side  against  this. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  museums  as  offices  without 
impairing  their  utility  and  infringing  on  their  functions 
as  museums ;  consequently,  the  national  institutions  in 
London  are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation — some 
are  closed  altogether  to  the  public,  while  others  are 
partially  open,  which  generally  means  that  their  more 
valuable  contents,  having  been  stored  underground 
for  safety  during  the  air  raids,  are  now  totally  inac- 
cessible, and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Now,  these  contents  represent  the  investment  of 
substantial  sums  of  public  and  private  money,  and 
their  present  market  value  is  very  great.  One  hesi- 
tates to  place  a  figure  on  it,  for  many  of  the  individual 


objects  are  unique  and  priceless,  and  if  by  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance  the  collections  were  destroyed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  them  and  to 
assemble  together  another  accumulation  of  equal 
artistic,  educational,  and  historic  interest,  even  if  all 
the  private  collections  in  Europe  were  placed  at  the 
Government's  disposal.  One  hundred  million  pounds 
would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  their  value.  This 
at  the  present  rate  of  interest  on  Government  securi- 
ties is  an  equivalent  to  capital  bringing  in  an  income 
of  _^5, 000,000  a  year.'  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  its  anxiety  to  save  ^30,000  or  _;^4o,ooo,  is 
causing  the  nation  to  lose  an  equivalent  worth  at 
least  ten  times  that  amount.  But  this  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  equivalent.  A  wealthy 
collector  who  had  to  store  his  works  of  art  out  of 
sight  during  the  period  of  the  air  raids  might  con- 
sider he  was  losing  the  equivalent  of  the  interest  on 
their  capital  value  because  he  was  not  able  to  indulge 
his  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  them.  But  public  collec- 
tions are  intended  for  something  more  than  Ksthetic 
enjoyment.  They  are  the  ground-work  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  culture  of  the  nation,  and  are  the 
chief  sources  of  inspiration  to  all  those  industries  in 
which  art  plays  a  more  or  less  essential  part.  The 
textile  designer,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  architect  and 
builder,  are  equally  indebted  to  them,  as  the  painter, 
engraver,  or  sculptor,  and  as  machinery  is  turned  to 
more  and  more  account  for  the  supersession  of  manual 
labour  in  mechanical  work,  so  the  importance  of  the 
artistic  industries  and  crafts  as  a  means  of  finding 
employment  for  the  masses  becomes  more  and  more 
paramount. 

The  Government  have  very  properly  given  students 
and  teachers  their  discharges  from  the  army  before 
men  of  any  other  category  ;  but  this  is  not  an  un- 
mixed benefit  when  the  fundamental  sources  of  their 
studies  are  .still  closed  to  them.  The  student  doing 
garrison  duty  at  Cologne  could  occupy  his  spare  time 
in  mastering  the  contents  of  the  great  museum  there, 
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which  is  still  fully  open,  and,  as  far  as  one  knows,  has 
remained  open  throughout  the  war.  Unfortunately, 
British  governments  apparently  regard  art  as  a  work- 
man regards  his  Sunday  clothes — as  an  ornament  to 
be  used  on  state  occasions,  but  never  to  become  a 
part  of  workaday  life.  This  has  opened  up  an 
anomalous  condition  of  things  during  the  war.  While 
the  Department  of  Information  was  spending  tens  of 
thousands  on  British  propaganda  in  America  and  the 
Colonies,  the  Government- was  neutralising  the  effects 
of  such  propaganda  at  home  by  hiding  from  the 
thousands  of  American  and  Colonial  troops  visiting 
here  the  intellectual  and  artistic  side  of  England. 

The  British  Museum,  with  its  superb  collection  of 
historical  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
common  ancestors  of  all  the  English-speaking  races, 
was  closed  to  them.  So  was  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  who 
helped  in  the  foundation" of  the  American  and  Colonial 
empires,  and  of  their  forefathers  who  won  liberty, 
which  forms  the  keystone  of  government  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  They  were  shut  out, 
too,  from  the  other  museums  illustrating  English  art 
and  the  works  of  the  foreign  old  masters,  from  which 
English,  American,  and  Colonial  art  are  alike  derived. 
In  compensation  for  this,  they  had  full  opportunity 
to  visit  music-halls  and  picture  palaces  and  other 
places  which  provide  entertainment  more  risi/iie  than 
edifying. 

The  Government,  doubtless,  in  its  zeal  to  give  the 
visitors  to  these  shores  a  high  opinion  of  English 
culture  and  morality,  cut  down  the  supply  of  paper 
for  all  serious  publications,  such  as  the  Everyman's 
Library,  but  allowed  a  liberal,  supply  to  that  class 
of  illustrated  weekly  which  selects  its  contents  with 
a  view  to  just  evade  a  possible  prosecution  for 
impropriety. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  found  in  some  scathing 
criticisms  passed  by  many  of  our  visitors  on  the 
morality  of  London,  which  they  appear  to  think  was 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  American 
or  Colonial  state.       Can  one   blame  them   for  this 


impression  when  the  British  Government  has  done  so 
much  to  foster  it  ? 

Unless  educated  public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  matter,  the  Government  will  be  quite  content 
to  allow  the  national  museums  to  remain  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  flapper  and  the  amateur  official  until 
well  into  the  next  decade  :  for  the  Government,  like 
all  its  predecessors,  has  no  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  \alue  of  art.  As  it  is  now,  so 
it  has  always  been  from  the  earliest  time.  Earlier 
governments  transformed  the  first  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  edifices  of  England  into  stone  quarries,  so 
that  to-day  we  can  only  vaguely  realise  from  their 
fragmentary  ruins  the  full  magnificence  of  their  pristine 
glories.  It  was  Government  officials  who  melted 
down  the  gorgeous  old  ecclesiastical  plate,  which  would 
now  be  worth  ^300  to  ^^400  an  ounce,  being  con- 
verted under  their  enlightened  authority  into  bullion 
not  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings. 

It  was  Government  officials  who  dispersed  the 
famous  collection  of  Charles  I.,  the  gems  of  which 
went  to  form  the  nucleus  of  many  of  the  most  famous 
continental  art  galleries. 

All  these  facts,  and  countless  others  in  more  recent 
times,  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  sacred  name  of 
economy,  and  the  net  result  has  been  a  prodigious 
waste  of  resources. 

To-day  the  same  ignorance  and  parsimonious  policy 
is  being  pursued.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in 
keeping  the  national  museums  closed,  or  partially 
closed,  is  resulting  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  nation  ot 
half  a  million  pounds  per  month.  It  constitutes  a 
direct  blow  at  art,  which  is  all  the  more  reprehensible 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  are  pledged  to  encourage 
the  higher  industries  of  the  nation  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  trades  and  handicrafts  closely  asso- 
ciated with  art  are  amongst  the  best  paid,  stable,  and 
interesting  forms  of  occupation. 

The  systematic  treatment  by  the  Government  of 
museums  and  art  galleries  during  the  war  and  since 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  is  their  deliberate  policy 
to  discourage  these. 
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Old  English  Furniture  at  Chequers 


By  FranR  Gibson 


The  British  nation  possesses  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  at  Hertford  House,  and  in  the  Jones 
Bequest  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  some  ot 
the  finest  examples  of  French  furniture  of  all  kinds — 
of  clocks,  garnitures,  candelabra,  bronzes,  and  house- 
hold ornamental  objects  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  are  two  collections  that 
stand  alone,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  single 
public  or  private  accumulation,  whether  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  can  vie 
with  them,  nor  is 
there  one  which 
affords  such  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study 
of  this  branch  of 
decorative  art. 

But  in  England, 
orany  other  country, 
there  is  really  no 
<omplete  national 
collection  of  old 
English  furniture  in 
the  best  and  most 
representative  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and 
the  chance  of  form- 
ing one  seems  un- 
fortunately to  have 
been  lost.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  pre- 
decessors of  the 
present  authorities 
at  the  Victoria  and 
A  Ibert  Museum  had 
many  opportunities 
to  acquire  for  their 
collection  really 
typical  pieces  of  old 
English  furniture, 
but  did  nothing  in 
this  direction. 
When  they  tried  to 
remedy  this  their 


CABINKT,    SAID   TO    HA\'E   BKLONGKD   TO   CROMWELL 


chances  were  gone,  for  the  rapid  and  enormous  demand 
from  American  collectors  had  almost  entirely  limited 
the  supply.  This  has  left  their  successors  at  the 
Museum  a  very  uphill  task,  and  one  which  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  overcome  by  filling  their  galleries 
with  household  furniture  that  displays  some  of  the 
finest  craftsmanship  and  most  tasteful  design. 

With   the  e-xception  of  scattered  pieces  in  various 
public  collections  like   Hampton  Court,  the  National 

Museum  of  Ireland, 
the  collection  of 
Lord  Leverhulme 
at  Port  Sunlight, and 
one  or  two  other 
places,there  is  really 
no  public  museum 
where  the  student 
or  the  collector  can 
study  the  best  work. 
To  do  this  at  all 
thoroughly  he  has 
to  explore  private 
collections,  or  to 
visit  great  and 
famous  houses  of 
England  where  the 
rarest  and  finest 
pieces  are  to  be 
found,  such  as  Nos- 
tell  Priory,  Kiiole, 
Welbeck,  Hough- 
ton, Chats  worth, 
Hard  wi  ck  Hall, 
Hornby  Castle, 
Badminton,  Ham 
House,  Osterley, 
Burleigh  House, 
Penshurst,  Hare- 
wood  House,  and 
last,  but  not  least. 
Chequers. 

Most  of  these 
houses  are  naturally 
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not- always  accessible,  and  it  is  often  inconvenient  for 
the  student  to  visit  them.  Chequers,  famed  not  only 
for  its  historic  and  architectural  interest  as  an  old 
English  country  seat,  is  also  remarkable  for  its  good 
and  characteristic  examples  of  certain  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  English  furniture.  And  now, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Lee  of  Farehara,  this  famous  house  is  to 
become  a  national  possession  as  the  official  residence 
of  future  Prime  Ministers  of  (ireat  Britain.  As  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  student 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  future  to  study 
the  furniture  and  other  art  treasures  of  this  fine  old 
Buckinghamshire  mansion,  which  have  been  so  care- 
fully grouped  (and  restored  where  essential)  in  keeping 
with  its  character. 

The  furniture  and  panelling  at  Chequers  cover 
generally  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  com- 
prising a  little  Elizabethan,  some  Jacobean,  much 
Stuart,  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  while  the 
eighteenth  century  generally  is  well  represented.  In 
the  entrance-hall  stands  perhaps  the  oldest  piece  of 
furftiture  in  the  house  (except  it  be  the  oak  panelling 
dating  from  about  1590  to  1600).  This  is  an  oaken 
ecclesiastical  "vestment"  chest,  bound  with  iron 
clamps  running  along  the  sides  and  on  the  top  of  the 
lid.  Its  lock  and  hinge  are  wrought  into  a  beautiful 
decorative  floral  design.  It  probably  dates  from  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  Perfectly  plain,  and  quite 
destitute  of  any  carving,  it  is  one  of  those  early  chests 
which  depend  largely  for  their  attraction  upon  strength 
and  ornament  in  the  ironwork.  Simple  as  the  shape 
of  the  chest  is,  its  proportions  are  satisfying  to  the 
eye,  and  the  addition  of  the  finely  designed  ironwork 
enhances  its  charm. 

The  Jacobean  period  is  mainly  represented  by 
chairs  and  tables.  One  chair  in  the  entrance-hall  is 
an  especially  good  specimen  of  the  old  oak  period, 
with  its  style  of  uncompromising  squareness,  stiffness, 
and  somewhat  simple  carving,  in  keeping  with  its 
austere  design. 

The  Stuart  age  of  furniture  is  represented  by  a  good 
many  articles  such  as  chairs,  cabinets,  stools,  and 
tables ;  but  of  Commonwealth  furniture,  though 
Chequers  is  so  rich  in  Cromwellian  relics  in  the 
shape  of  portraits  in  oil,  miniatures,  swords,  and 
clocks,  there  appears  to  be  little  e.xcept  some  typical 
gate-leg  tables,  chairs,  and  stools  equally  characteristic 
of  the  period.  The  early  seventeenth-century  clock 
and  the  ebony  cabinet  are  both  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Protector,  and,  in  any  case,  the  timepiece  is  an 
interesting  "lantern  clock  "  of  Cromwell's  time.  The 
cabinet  here  reproduced,  though  plain  and  severe  in 
design,  is  of  fine  workmanship,  and  belongs  more  to 


his  age  than  the  ornate  gilt  stand  it  rests  upon,  which 
is  of  a  later  date,  probably  about  1675.  The  style 
and  invention  of  the  latter  is  clearly  derived  from 
Italian  sources.  These  floridly  carved  stands  gener- 
ally became  the  pedestals  to  those  beautiful  lacquer 
cabmets  when  that  material  became  so  fashionable 
during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
Chequers  there  is  a  particularly  fine  lacquer  cabinet, 
of  which  the  reproduction  here  gives  a  fair  idea.  It 
is  covered  with  brown  lac  (which  is  very  rare),  forming 
a  harmonious  ground  for  the  raised  oriental  scheme 
of  a  landscape  with  a  swirling  river  flowing  under  the 
low  bridge  over  which  saunter  two  Japanese  ladies. 
The  brass  escutcheon  lock,  hinges,  and  corner-plates 
are  evidence  of  the  great  care  the  old  artisan  took 
over  the  execution  of  such  fittings.  And  what  beautiful 
workmanship  was  the  result.  The  baroque  stand  is  a 
careful  reproduction  of  an  original,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Grinling  Gibbon  and  his  school,  especially 
in  the  carving  of  the  foliage.  In  the  dining-room 
stands  an  interesting  Venetian  cabinet  of  ebony, 
adorned  with  ormolu  mounts,  and  with  painted  figure 
subjects  on  the  drawer  and  cupboard  fronts.  The  gilt 
stand,  even  for  the  seventeenth  century,  is  unusually 
elaborate  in  invention  and  detail.  A  charming  piece 
of  work  here  is  the  chair,  the  frame  of  which  is  in 
black  lacquer,  as  the  illustration  will  show.  It  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  early  and  best  period  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  low  relief  decoration  of  lacquer 
on  the  back,  as  well  as  the  shell  ornament  and  claw- 
and-ball  feet,  are  carefully  modelled.  All  these  details 
add  to  a  dignified  shape  and  pleasing  proportions. 
The  other  illustration  is  of  a  similar  style  of  chair. 
The  frame  is  lacquered  in  the  Chinese  taste,  and  the 
chair  is  remarkable  for  the  smooth  splat  and  rather 
plain  form  of  the  frame.  But  the  liking  for  ornament 
at  this  period  shows  itself  in  the  pierced  carved  gilt 
top.  However,  this  was  a  detail  that  soon  went  out 
of  fashion.     The  date  of  the  chair  is  about  1700. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  an  important 
period  in  the  evolution  of  British  furniture-making  : 
the  severe  and  sombre  design  of  the  Commonwealth 
time  gave  way  to  a  more  ornate  and  brighter  style  of 
decoration.  Chairs  and  settees  had  greater  elaboration 
in  their  carved  frames ;  their  seats  were  of  cane  or 
upholstered  and  covered  with  needlework. 

After  the  Restoration  the  use  of  oak  for  furniture- 
making  was  not  entirely  dispensed  with,  though  walnut 
was  becfinning  to  come  into  favour.  Oak  chairs  were 
generally  made  lighter,  both  in  design  and  weight, 
than  formerly.  The  straight  upper  edge  disappears, 
and  the  back  and  uprights  were  curved  or  pierced 
with  open  curves,  or  were  filled  in  with  canework, 
as  was  the  seat.    The  ornamentation  and  carving  was 
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BROWN    LACQUER    CABINET 

usually  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf  on  the  backs,  legs,  and 
front  rails  of  these  chairs.  Another  typical  detail  is 
the  prevalence  of  the  crown  symbol,  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  cherubs,  an  emblem  which  became  popular 
after  the  Restoration,  especially  with  ardent  Royalists. 
It  generally  appears  at  the  centre  of  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  back,  and  the  centre  of  the  front  rail 


of  the  chair.  At  Chequers  this  period  is  amply  and 
variously  represented.  Some  very  fine  carved  chairs 
with  the  crown  ornament  grace  the  rooms  there.  And 
there  are  also  some  exceptionally  beautiful  ones  at 
Chequers  that  have  front  curved  legs  where  the  crown 
appears  as  two  finials  in  the  corner  tops  of  the  chair's 
back.     In  the  Great  Parlour  is  to  be  seen  an  excellent 
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and  characteristic  example  of  the  same  period,  viz.,  a 
Charles  the  Second  "chaise-longue,"  or  day-bed,  with 
the  movable   end.   which  can  be   set  at  any  angle. 


also  because  of  its  fine  shapes  and  delicacy  of  work- 
manship. Another  attraction,  too,  is  the  beautiful 
and  clear  polish  with  which  it  is  covered.     This  was 


(jUEEN    ANNE    CHAIR    VENEERED    WITH     WALNUT 


'I'his  particular  one  has  spiral  legs,  and  richly  carved 
woodwork  on  the  long  lower  rail  and  the  headpiece 
panel.     The  decoration  dates  from  1670. 

The  early  sofa  appears  at  Chequers  in  the  form  of 
a  most  interesting  Charles  the  Second  settee  with 
elaborately  carved  legs  and  a  foot-rail  with  the  scroll 
pattern  so  characteristic  of  its  period.  This  settee, 
which  dates  from  about  1680,  is  covered  with  tapestry, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  of  its  time,  is  still  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  woodwork  of  the  settee. 

Old  walnut  furniture  is  especially  attractive,  by  reason 
of  its  beauty  of  colour  as  a  wood  when  veneered,  and 


not  French  polish,  which  was  not  known  at  the  time 
this  furniture  was  made,  but  some  remarkable  varnish. 
The  secret  of  this  manufacture  is  now  lost  to  us,  like 
that  of  ■' vernis  Martin."  Its  peculiar  quality  is  that 
it  has  retained  its  lucid  transparency,  so  that  the  wood 
underneath  has  never  changed  colour.  By  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  art  of  furniture-making  in  walnut-wood 
had  become  so  highly  finished  and  elaborate  in  work- 
manship that  it  has  never  been  surpassed,  although  fine 
copies  have  been  made  by  modern  craftsmen.  This 
is  shown  at  Chequers  in  a  most  excellent  reproduction 
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WILLIAM     AND     MARY     CABINET 


MADE     FROM     KING     STEPHENS     ELM 


of  the  true  type  of  a  typical  Queen  Anne  chair  veneered 
with  walnut.  As  the  illustration  will  show,  it  is  easy 
to  trace  its  Dutch  origin,  and  how  greatly  the  English 
craftsman  improved  upon  his  foreign  model,  both  in 
design  and  workmanship.  Another  splendid  piece  of 
walnut-work  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Chequers  is  the 
chest  of  drawers  on  a  stand,  dating  from  1700.  This 
type  of  furniture  is  the  precursor  of  the  monumental 
"  tallboy  "  belonging  to  the  mahogany  age. 

One  of  the  historical  and  most  interesting  pieces  in 
the  house  is  a  William  and. Mary  cabinet,  made  from 
an  old  elm  which  stood  on  the  estate,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  King  Stephen.  The  tree  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  a  souvenir  of  the  event,  and  perhaps  of  "  King 
Stephen's  elm,"  this  shapely  piece  of  cabinetwork  was 


well  fashioned  by  some  accomplished  cabinet-maker. 
It  is  a  pale  buff  colour  in  tone,  and,  with  its  stand,  forms 
an  excellent  specimen  of  workmanship.  Very  interest- 
ing, too,  are  the  original  brass  drawer  handles  wrought 
in  the  shape  of  lions'  masks.  The  illustration  shows  it 
with  open  doors.    The  date  of  it  must  be  about  1688. 

Sheraton  and  Chippendale  styles  of  furniture  are 
well  represented,  and  are  placed  chiefly  in  the  White 
Parlour.  The  former  style  is  particularly  well  shown 
by  chairs,  a  settee,  and  a  china  cabinet. 

But  space  does  not  allow  further  account  of  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  panelling,  or  the  Oriental 
porcelain,  which  the  house  is  so  rich  in,  as  well  as 
many  other  treasures,  and  these,  like  the  paintings 
and  needlework,  must  have  a  separate  word  to  them- 
selves in  another  number. 
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Mr.  Francis  Wellesley's  Collection  of  Miniatures  and  Drawings 
Part  III.  (conclusion)  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson 

In  no  part  of  Mr.  Wellesley's  collection  is  van  Steen,  which  came  from  the  Butler  collection, 
the  hereditary  influence  derived  from  his  kinsman,  represents  a  Dutch  merry-making,  and  appears  to 
Dr.  Wellesley,  and  other  collecting  ancestors,  more  be  the  original  study  for  one  of  Van  Steen's  well- 
clearly  to  be 
seen  than  with 


regard  to  the 
larger  drawings 
which  he  has 
collected,  to 
some  of  which 
we  refer  in  the 
.following 
pages.  There 
is,  however,  one 
broad  distinc- 
tion between 
the  earlier  col- 
lectors o  f  t  h  e 
Wellesley  fam- 
i  1  y  and  the 
owner  of  the 
drawings  to 
which  we  now 
allude,  inas- 
much as  Mr. 
Wellesley  has 
confined  his 
attention  to 
portraits,  and 
has  hardly  any 
drawing  in  his 
possession 
which  is  not  a 
portrait,  almost 
the  solitary  ex- 
ception being 
an  important 
one  by  Jan 


PORTRAIT   OF   A   LADY         BY    THOMAS    DE    KEYSER        SIGNED   AND   DATED    163O 


known  paint- 
ings. 

Prominent  in 
importance 
amongs  t  his 
treasures  is  the 
famous  draw- 
ing by  Thomas 
de  Keyset,  a 
signed  work, 
dated  1630,  at 
one  time  the 
greatest  trea- 
sure in  the  pos- 
session of -Lord 
Ronald  Gower, 
who  purchased 
it  in  Holland, 
and  at  whose 
sale  it  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr. 
Wellesley.  The 
lady  represen- 
ted is  one  of 
those  calm, 
{[uiet  Dutch 
women,  repre- 
sented three- 
([uarter  length, 
just  simply 
standing  for  her 
portrait  with 
her  hands 
clasped.  An- 
otheT  Dutch 
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drawing,  of  almost  equal  importance,  is  by  a  man 
named  John  Hoet,  of  whom  exceedingly  little  seems 
to  be  known.  This  also  represents  an  unknown 
person,  is  a  signed  drawing,  and  is  dated  1673.     The 


whom  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  gives  it,  and  as 
a  historic  relic  it  has  vast  importance,  having  come 
from  a  collection  unrivalled  in  its  day. 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  beautiful  miniature 


PORTRAIT  OF   A   MAN 


BY  JOHN    HOKT 


SIGNED    AND    DATED    I673 


man  is  represented  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  are 
documents  and  writing  materials,  and  he  gives  one 
the  impression  of  being  a  Secretary  of  State,  perhaps 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  some  notable  document 
of  national  importance. 

A  very  precious  drawing  is  the  one  by  Lucas  de 
Heere,  representing  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  nobleman  who  formed  a  project  of 
marriage  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  who  was 
executed  for  treason.  It  is  very  specially  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  it  came  from  the  collection  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  has  definite  information  giving 
its  provenance  on  its  reverse.  It  also  bears,  below 
the  figure,  an  inscription,  written  in  a  si.xteenth- 
century  hand,  as  follows  : — "  Norfolcis  dux  decoUatus 
sub  Elizabeths  1572  Jan."  There  is  excellent  evi- 
dence for  attributing  the  drawing  to  De  Heere,  to 


in  Mr.  Wellesley's  collection  by  Edmund  Ashfield, 
but  by  the  same  artist  he  has  a  superb  drawing,  which  ^ 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  George  Vertue, 
and  represents  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
Marquess  of  Hertford.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism respecting  the  attribution  of  the  miniature.  We 
think  the  critics  were  wrong,  but  there  can  be  no 
criticism  as  to  the  drawing.  It  is  masterly,  and  the 
collection  which  contains  it  would  alone,  by  reason  of 
possessing  that  drawing,  be  regarded  as  of  high 
importance. 

Mr.  Wellesley  has  specialised  in  the  works  of  the 
great  Dutchmen,  and  has  no  less  than  four  by 
Cornehs  de  Visscher  (1629-1658).  Three  of  them 
we  illustrate  in  our  pages.  One  is  merely  a  bold, 
strong  sketch,  representing  Jacob  de  Bray,  and  this 
drawing,  although  generally  attributed  to  De  Visscher, 
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THOMAS   HOWARD,    FOURTH    DUKE   OF   NORFOLK 
BY    LUCAS    DE    HEERE 


JOHN,    FOURTH    DUKE   OF   SOMERSET 
PROBABLY    BY    EDMUND  ASHFIELD 


lias,  by  one  eminent 
I  )utch  critic,  been  given 
to  Michel  Sweerts  ;  but 
about  the  other  two,  one 
representing  a  lady, 
■seated,  and  the  other  a 
girl,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  one  of 
the  lady  is  actually 
signed,  and  came  from 
the  Hodges  and  Car- 
rington  collections.  It 
is  a  large  drawing,  and 
represents  a  prosperous- 
looking  lady,  the  wife  of 
some  rich  merchant. 
The  other,  which  is  full 
of  Visscher's  character- 
istic touches,  is  a  plum- 
bago drawing,  just 
slightly  touched  with 
colour,  which  came  from 
the  Arthur  Kay  collec- 
tion, and  represents  a  girl 
with  her  hands  folded,  in 
Visscher's  characteristic 
manner,  and  holding 
some  roses. 

Another  Dutchman, 


\ 


JACOB    DE    BRAY  PROBABLY    BY    CORNELIS    DE    VISSCHER 

^35 


whose  work  is  not  often 
seen,  is  P i e te r  van 
Slingelandt,  and  Mr. 
Wellesley  possesses  the 
portrait  by  him  of  the 
celebrated  engraver, 
Cornelis  van  Dalen,  a 
delightful  plumbago 
work,  which  came  from 
the  Verstolk  collection. 
A  powerful  study  for  a 
portrait,  sketched  in  with 
a  strong,  vigorous  hand, 
has  been  attributed  to 
Frans  Hals,  and  as  the 
attribution  was  made  by 
a  1  )utch  connoisseur  of 
repute,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  impor- 
tance. It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  absolute  de- 
finity  that  the  drawing 
is  by  the  great  master. 
It  certainly  bears  some 
strong  resemblance  to 
his  work,  and  the  general 
consensusofopinionisin 
favour  of  the  attribution. 
Two  drawings  from 
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PORTRAIT  OF  RUBENS     ATTRIBUTED  TO  RUBENS 


I'ORTKAIT  OF  A  BOY       PROBABLY  BY  IAN  DE  BRAV 


I.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.         BY  GEORGE  DANCE 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  AUGUST  9,  1792 
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the  collection  of. Sir 
Peter  Lely  stand  under 
the  name  of  Rubens. 
About  one  of  them 
there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever ;  it  is  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  work,  in 
black  and  red  chalks, 
and  bears  Rubens' 
name  upon  it.  The 
other  is  as  evidently 
a  portrait  of  Rubens 
himself  in  early  days. 
It  has  always  borne 
his  name,  and  there  is 
no  special  reason  for 
disturbing  the  tradi- 
tion. It  is  a  delightful 
pencil  portrait,  i  s  cer- 
tainly of  Rubens,  and 
one  is  not  unprepared 
to  say  that  it  was  his 
own  work. 

A  delightful  rich 
brown  drawing  in  pen- 
cil and  ink,  which  came 
from  the  collection  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  has  his  mark  upon 
it,  has  been  ascribed 
to  Judith  Leyster  and 
also  to  Jan  de  Bray 
(1626-1697),  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that 
the  latter  attribution  is 
more  likely  to  be  sus- 
tained. It  represents 
a  jolly,  bright  bo)-, 
and  is  a  drawing  of 
unusual  and  remark- 
able interest. 

Amongst  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley's  English  draw- 
ings, the  place  of 
importance  must  be 
given  to  two  by  George 
Dance,  because  they 
both  represent  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  R.A.  One 
is  signed  and  dated 
August  9th,  1792,  and 
is  actually  the  earliest 
extant  portrait  of 
Turner.     He  was  but 


PORTRAIT    OK    TURNER 


BV   GKORGE  DANCE 


JOHN    HENDERSON,   THE  ACTOR 
ATTRIBUTED    TO   GEORGE    ROMNF.V 


seventeen  when  Dance 
made  this  extraordinary 
drawing  in  pencil  and 
water-colour.  The 
other  was  executed 
about  three  years  later, 
and  both  were  probably 
drawn  by  Dance  in 
Thomas  Hardwicke's 
studio.  As  early  por- 
traits of  England's 
greatest  landscape 
painter,  they  are  of 
incomparable  impor- 
tance. 

A  far  earlier  Englisli 
drawing  is  one  which 
invariably  attracts  the 
attention  of  any  visitor 
who  is  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  Mr.  Wellesley's 
collection.  It  is  a 
delightful  crayon  por- 
trait of  the  artist  him- 
self, drawn  by  Edward 
Gibson,  signed  and 
dated  1690,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  the 
only  signed  drawing  by 
Gibson  in  existence. 
Walpole  mentions  it  in 
his  Anecdotes.  It  was 
then  in  the  Tart  Hall 
collection,  and  after- 
wards passed  into 
the  collection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  It 
is  an  extraordinarily 
beautiful  object,  and 
worthy  of  the  closest 
consideration. 

Lawrence  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  por- 
trait representing  h  i  s 
own  sister,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, which  bears  the 
famous  President's  sig- 
nature, and  was  dated 
1 791.  At  the  back  of 
the  drawing  is  an  in- 
scription in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  Blox- 
ham,  another  sister  of 
Lawrence,  which  reads 
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ATTRIBUTED   TO   JOHN    HOPPNER 


NAPOLEON 


I:Y    ANTONIO    APrlANI 


NAPOLEON 


EY    I.OUIS   LEOPOLD    KOILLY 
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as  follows  : — "  I  hope  my  daughter  Lucy,  to  whom  I 
give  this  picture  of  her  Aunt  (Lucy  Meredith)  and 
(Godmother,  will  value  this  drawing  of  her  by  my 
Brother  (now  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence)  as  much  as  I 


drawn  in  Brussels  in  1815,  on  the  very  eve  of  Water- 
loo, by  the  artist  Pierre  Jean  de  Vlamynck,  a  painter 
who  was  much  patronised  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  died  at  Bruges  in  1850.     The  drawing  is 


HORATIA,    DAUGHTER   OF    NELSON    AND   LADY    HAMILTON,   AT   THE   AGE   OK 
SIGNED    BY  JOHN   JACKSON,    R.A. 


do.      It  was  drawn  in  the  year  1791,  and  a  strong 
likeness.     Anne  Bloxham,  Deer.  22,  1823." 

Romney  is  declared  to  have  been  responsible  for  a 
portrait  of  John  Henderson,  the  actor,  a  very  bold 
work  in  crayon  ;  while  to  Hoppner  is  attributed  a 
portrait  ■  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  a  powerful  sketch  in  pen 
and  ink.  Mr.Wellesley  does,  however,  possess  another 
drawing  by  Hoppner,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  doubt,  because  it  has  come  to  him 
direct  from  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  drawn. 
It  represents  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Delany,  who  died 
in  1788,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  She  was  godmother 
to  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  from  whom  the  drawing 
descended  to  its  present  owner.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  portrait,  representing  the  old  lady  in  extreme 
old  age.  From  it  we  pass  quite  naturally  to  a  drawing 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  the  many  represent- 
ing the  great  soldier  which  have  come  down  in  direct 
descent  to  Mr.  Wellesley.     This  particular  one  was 


signed  and  dated,  and  was  probably  prepared  for  an 
engraving,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  was 
engraved. 

Again,  by  a  natural  sequence,  one  comes  to  two 
portraits  of  Napoleon,  one  by  Antonio  Appiani 
(1757-1817),  a  very  early,  striking  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  in  black  and  red  chalk,  having  upon  it  an 
endorsement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "  Drawn  from 
Nature."  The  other,  a  portrait  in  pencil  and  Indian 
ink,  executed  by  Louis  Leopold  Boilly  in  1801,  is  a 
study  for  the  well-known  engraved  portrait. 

Finally,  by  the  English  miniature  painters,  Engle- 
heart  and  Cosway,  Mr.  Wellesley  has  four  important 
drawings.  The  one  by  Engleheart  represents  Sir 
Henry  Bate-Dudley,  the  friend  of  Clainsborough,  and 
is  a  drawing  in  pencil,  slightly  touched  with  colour, 
signed  by  the  artist,  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1790  :  while  of  the  three  given  to 
Coswav,  one  represents  Frances  Abington,  the  actress. 
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one  Mrs.  1  )elany,  and  the  third,  a  large  and  important 
drawing,  Kitty  Fisher.  The  latter  is  signed  and  dated 
1767,  and  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  what  pencil- 
work  was  capable  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  artist. 


by  a  beautiful  drawing,  which  represents  Frances  Rey- 
nolds and  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  came  direct  from  the 
Palmer  family  to  its  present  owner. 
.  Just  a  word  or  two   must   be  given  to  Liotard's 


/' 


EALDESARE    CASTIGLIONE 


1!Y    THEODOOR    MATHAM,    AFTER    RAl'HAEL 


Two  other  eighteenth-century  artists  are  well  repre- 
sented. One,  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  by  a  signed  and 
dated  portrait  of  Horatia,  the  daughter  of  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  at  the  age  of  three,  which  Jackson 
executed  at  Castle  Howard  for  Lord  Carlisle,  as  he 
has  himself  recorded  on  the  reverse,  and  which  is 
dated  July  14th,  1804,  when  the  child  was  but  three 
years  old.  This  is  the  only  early  drawing  of  Horatia 
known  to  exist.  The  other,  by  Peters,  the  only  clergy- 
man who  was  ever  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 


drawing  in  plumbago  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
which  has  already  been  illustrated  in  our  pages,  and 
to  an  extraordinary  copy  by  a  Dutchman,  Theodoor 
Matham,  of  Raphael's  famous  portrait  of  Baldesare 
Castiglione.  This  was  executed  in  1639  at  Amster- 
dam, when  the  portrait  of  Raphael,  which  he  had 
painted  in  1515,  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  sold  by 
public  auction.  Rembrandt  also  attended  that  sale 
and  made  a  drawing  of  the  same  picture,  now  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Albertina  Museum  in  \'ienna. 
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Mistress  Ann  Sharp  :   Her  Dolls'  House,  Letters,  and  BooK  of 
Recipes  Part  II.  By  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 

Under  the  stairs  is  a  door  opening  into  a 
recess  or  upper  cellar.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  old  English  houses, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  the  gentlemen  retired  thither 
after  dinner  to  finish  their  wine.  In  the  angle  of  the 
wall  formed  by  the  recess  is  a  charming  little  corner 
cupboard  in  English  red  lacquer,  with  Chinese  decora- 
tion in  gold  (No.  iv.).  "  Roger,  ye  butler,"  a  distinctly 
dissipated-looking  person,  has  a  wooden  enamelled 
head  with  real  hair,  and  is  dressed  in  blue  linen  with 
embroidered  buttons  and  buttonholes  (No.  viii.). 

The  oak  gate-legged  table  is  laid  with  a  service  of 
old  Leeds  cream-ware,  very  finely  modelled,  moulded, 
and  pierced,  the  dishes   filled    with   tongues,   hams. 


and  other  viands.  This,  however,  is  not  the  meal  to 
which  "  Lord  Rochett"  and  his  lady  had  invited  their 
guests,  Leeds  cream-ware  being  unknown  in  the  days 
when  Ann  Sharp  ruled  her  dolls'  house.  The  original 
service  of  wooden  trenchers  is  on  the  floor,  where  the 
box  of  ivory  and  wooden  spoons,  forks  and  knives, 
the  wine-cooler  filled  with  bottles  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  the  cruet  in  lignum  vltx  and  ivory,  with 
screw  tops,  may  be  seen.  This  last  is  beautifully 
turned,  and  consists  of  "  the  Bishop "  (the  largest 
bottle),  "  the  Dean,"  "  the  Rector,"  and  "  the  Curates," 
being  the  old  form  of  the  cruet  of  the  period  (No.  ix.). 
Upon  the  table  area  pair  of  lovely  Charles  IL  shaped 
silver  candlesticks  and  a  silver  mug,  about  which  I 


No.   X. — (l)    MINIATURE  OF  QUEEN   ANNE  (2)    MIRROR  FRAMED  IN  IVORY  (3)   COLOURED  PRINT  ;    "ATURKESS" 

(4)    IVORY   CONSOLE   TABLE,   WITH    MONKEY   IN   SHOVEL   HAT  (5   AND   6)   IVOKY   AND   LIGNUM    VIT^   GRATE   AND 

FIREIRONS  (7  AND  8)    COMMODE  AND  CASKET   IN   ROLLED  PAPER,  OVERLAID  WITH  STRAW-WORK  AND  ORNAMENTED 

WITH    CARVED   BONE 
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shall  have  more  to  say  later  on.  The  absence  of 
other  drinking  vessels  indicates  that  the  tankard  or 
mug  was  passed  round  and  used  by  all.  Lying  beside 
one  plate  is  a  tiny,  delicate  churchwarden  pipe  about 
an  inch  long,  very  thin  and  fragile,  and  carved  out  of 
ivory.  The  side  table,  upon  which  stand  more  dishes, 
one  containing  a  fowl,  the  other  a  leg  of  mutton,  is 
of  painted  wood,  the  top  ornamented  with  flowers  in 
colours.  Two  brass  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls,  and 
the  floor  is  painted  to  represent  tiles. 

The  drawing-room  walls  are  covered  with  a  pale 
pink  paper,  hand-painted  in  gold,  and  upon  the  floor 
is  a  rug  worked  in  petit  point  in  coloured  silks  on  a 
white  silk  handmade  background.  The  open  fire- 
place is  surmounted  by  a  Vauxhall  three-piece  mirror, 
upon  which  stand  tiny  blue-and-white  Chinese  porce- 
lain bottles,  and  above  which  hangs  a  miniature 
portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  painted  on  the  back  of  an 
old  playing-card,  the  nine  of  diamonds.  The  grate 
is  made  of  lignum  vitae  and  ivory,  the  little  poker, 
shovel,  and  tongs,  being  also  of  ivory  (No.  x.). 

In  this  room  is  a  very  interesting  bracket  clock  in 
red  lacquer,  with  metal  face.  The  dial  is  of  pewter, 
the  centre  and  surround  gilt,  and  the  words  "  Beesley, 
London,"  upon  the  face,  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  a 
clock-maker  of  this  name  had  a  shop  in  Dean  Street 
in  1725  (No.  viii.).  See  Part  L,  Dec,  1918.  Two 
classic  miniature  statues,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Hogarth's  prints,  carved  in  alabaster,  stand  in  the 
recess  on  the  right  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  hand- 
painted  prints,  one  of  which  represents  a  "Turkess," 
ornament  the  walls.  A  commode  in  wood,  lined  with 
hand-painted  paper,  and  with  domed  lid,  is  sexagonal 
in  shape,  the  panels  being  filled  with  rolled  paper 
gilt  overlaid  with  designs  in  flat  straw-work  and  orna- 
mented with  bosses,  cone-shaped  knobs,  and  flowers 
of  carved  bone,  a  vase  and  flowers  of  the  same  sur- 
mounting the  lid  (No.  X.).  The  ivory  feet  are  of  the 
typical  Queen  Anne  shape  so  often  met  with  in 
walnut  furniture  of  that  period.  A  smaller  chest  of 
.similar  workmanship  and  a  carved  ivory  console  table 
are  also  included  in  the  furniture  of  this  room. 

An  early  mahogany  Chippendale  chair  was  placed 
here,  no  doubt,  by  a  child  of  Ann  Sharp,  for  mahogany, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1597  by  a 
carpenter  on  board  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ships, 
was  not  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
.  and  all  the  other  chairs  and  stools  in  the  dolls'  house 
are  of  walnut,  those  in  the  drawing  -  room  being 
upholstered  in  pink  brocade  and  edged  with  silver 
lace. 

The  company  assembled  under  "Lord  Rochett's" 
hospitable  roof  were  quite  possibly  modelled  upon 
and  named  after  some  of  the  real  people  known  by 


a  little  girl  who,  as  daughter  of  the  Archbishop, 
would  meet  many  persons  belonging  to  the  fashion- 
able world.  If  this  is  so,  then  in  real  life  "  Lady 
Jemima  Johnson"  must  have  inspired  terror  in  the 
young,  so  forbidding  is  her  countenance  and  magni- 
ficent her  apparel.  Her  flounced  petticoat  is  of  the 
richest  white  silk  brocaded  in  colours,  with  sacque  of 
white  satin  beautifully  embroidered  with  flowers  in 
coloured  silks,  lace-trimmed  elbow-sleeves,  a  white 
rose  and  leaves  tucked  into  her  bodice,  and  a  silk- 
bound  lace  head-dress. 

Behind  stands  a  far  less  formidable  person,  "  Mrs. 
Lemon,"  in  pink  and  white-striped  silk,  with  long  sash 
ends  falling  from  the  shoulders  to  the  end  of  the 
train ;  the  elbow-sleeves,  neck,  and  front  of  the  skirt 
are  draped  with  lace,  and  the  head-dress  is  of  lace 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Another  lady,  in  blue  silk,  with  a  black  lace  head- 
dress, and  "  Sir  William  Johnson,"  who  is,  alas '. 
missing,  completed  the  guests.  "  Lord  Rochett "  is 
magnificent  in  rose-pink  satin  elaborately  trimmed 
with  silver  lace.  He  wears  silk  stockings,  black 
buckled  shoes,  and  a  bag  wig — that  is  to  say,  his  white 
wig  is  tied  up  behind  in  a  black  silk  bag. 

The  lady,  who  tradition  tells  us  is  "  Lady  Rochett," 
and  who  has  been  hurriedly  descending  the  stairs  for 
two  hundred  years,  is  dressed  in  red-striped  silk 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  with  a  lace  cap  bound  with 
pink. 

Under  the  drawing-room,  "  Mrs.  Hannah,  ye  house- 
keeper," may  be  seen  standing  in  her  bedroom,  and 
dressed  in  a  green  brocaded  silk  sacque  over  a  scarlet 
woollen  petticoat.     She  wears  a  long  muslin  apron, 
kerchief  of  the  same,  lace  ruflles,  and  a  capacious 
muslin  cap  with  lace  frill  and  striped  yellow  and  black 
ribbon.     The  little  four-post  bed  has  a  canojiy  and 
curtains   in    striped  white    cotton   and  a  soft   down 
mattress  in  a  white  linen  case.    A  mirror,  with  bevelled 
edge   and   walnut  frame,  has  a  drawer  underneath, 
upon  which  stand  a  pair  of  pewter  candlesticks  with 
square  bases  and   pillar  uprights.     A    plain   walnut 
chair  and  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  with   brass 
handles  comprise  the  furniture  of  this  room.     Upon 
the  chest  of  drawers  stands  a  bottle-shaped  ewer  and 
basin  of  early  Staffordshire  cream-ware  and  the  little 
bleeding-cup  before  mentioned,  and  upon  the  floor  is 
a  wooden  plate  painted  to  represent  tortoiseshell  ware. 
In  the  centre  ground-floor  room,  evidently  used  as 
a  butler's  pantry,  stands  "  the  footman,"  whose  func- 
tions would  seem  to  have  differed  in  those  days  from 
the  duties  expected  of  such  a  person  to-day.    He  was 
the  man  who  ran  on  foot  before  the  sedan-chair  or 
carriage,  and  is  clothed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  coat  with 
wide  skirts  faced  with  blue  cloth  bordered  in  colours. 
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(2)  LADY  ROCHETT 


(3)  LORD  ROCHETT 


(4)  MRS.  LEMON 


;i  white  muslin  stock  and  tie,  and  a  grenadier's  cap, 
which,  unfortunately,  in  the  illustration  has  fallen 
beneath  his  chin.  Paintings  of  horses  adorn  the 
walls,  and  upon  a  lacquer  stool  stand  a  pair  of  large 
pewter  candlesticks ;  a  walnut  chair,  and  a  table  set 
out  with  delicate  little  cups  and  saucers  in  the  thinnest 
ivory,  lignum  vita;  and  ivory  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
pots,  a  tall  stand  surmounted  by  a  tiny  ivory  candle 
extinguisher,  and  several  other  diminutive  articles,  are 
found  in  this  room  (No.  ix.).  See  Part  I.,  Dec,  19 18. 
Under  the  table  is  a  flat  basket  of  plaited  straw,  in 
which  is  a  pack  of  miniature  playing-cards,  the  ace  of 
clubs  being  inscribed  "Cards  of  the  Cries  of  London, 
-■Esop's  Fables,  and  Emblems  of  Love,"  sold  at  the 
(irotto  Toy  Shop,  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard. 

In  the  last  room,  the  servants'  hall,  are  various 
toys,  including  a  miniature  pair  of  rocking-horses  and 
some  little  figures,  possibly  belonging  to  a  toy  theatre, 
a.lignum-vitre  tub,  and  a  box  of  the  same  wood  with 
screw-top,  containing  tea-things  and  other  wooden 
and  ivory  utensils.  At  the  fire  another  sucking-pig  is 
roasting  on  the  spit.  Here  is  also  a  wonderful  horse 
made  of  white  folded  linen,  with  mane  and  tail  of 
drawn  linen  thread  and  with  trappings  of  pink,  adorned 
here  and  there  with  a  touch  of  size  gilding  (No.  xii.). 

Of  the  silver  found  in  Ann  Sharp's  dolls'  house 
(No.  xiii.),  the  delightful  little  snuffers  and  tray  are  the 
oldest.  They  bear  the  date-mark  of  1 686.  The  tray,  in- 
cluding handle,  measures  3^  inches,  the  snuffers  and 
handle  2  inches.  The  pair  of  candlesticks  of  Charles  IL 
type  have  the  almost  unique  distinction  of  bear- 
ing the  date-mark,  though  no  maker  is  indicated. 
They  were  made  in  1703,  and  are  2  J  inches  in  height. 
The  little  chamber  candlestick  is  somewhat  earlier, 
dating  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
measures,  with  handle,  2|  inche.s.     The  mug  is  of  the 


Queen  Anne  period,  and  as  it  bears  the  initials 
"J.  C,"  was  probably  made  by  John  Clifton.  It  is 
1 1  inches  in  height.  The  teapot  (2  inches  high), 
coffee-pot  (2^  inches),  and  saucepan  (i^  inches),  are 
late  George  I.  or  early  George  II. ,  and  bear  as  mark 
the  early  English  letters  "A.  C,"  a  mark  w^hich  has,  so 
far,  only  been  found  on  miniature  silver.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  note  that  such  pieces  were  made  in  the  first 
instance  as  travellers'  samples,  finding  their  way  later 
into  dolls'  houses  as  children's  toys. 

On  a  shelf  above  the  dolls'  house  may  be  seen 
other  mementos  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  being  the  prayer-book  presented 
by  the  Queen  to  her  goddaughter  (No.  xiv.).  Bound 
in  calf,  it  is  beautifully  tooled  and  gilt,  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  biblical  figures 
are  represented  as  clad  in  the  raiment  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  same  illu.stration  will  be 
seen  a  very  fine  specimen  of  leather-work  in  the  muff 
box,  which  contained  a  sable  muff  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  Mrs.  Sharp.  The  box,  which  is  8  inches  high 
by  5I  inches  in  diameter — a  size  which  testifies  to  the 
small  size  of  the  hands  and  muffs  of  the  period — is  of 
leather,  artistically  tooled  and  gilt,  has  a  silver  lock 
and  ring,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown. 

A  tiny  coach  (No.  xii..),  in  shape  like  a  sedan- 
chair  slung  between  heavy  wheels,  is  drawn  by  black 
Flanders  horses,  on  one  of  which  is  an  outrider  in 
pink  satin  livery.  In  such  a  coach  the  Archbishop 
would  have  ridden  on  his  many  journeys  up  and 
down  the  country.  A  little  model  theatre,  the  wood- 
work painted  and  gilt,  may  also  be  seen  in  this 
illustration.  Powdered  red  glass  and  straw  flowers 
adorn  the  scenery.  The  stage  is  sloped  from  the  back, 
with  a  castle  forming  the  background.  A  tiny,  well- 
modelled  wax  actor  kneels  in  supplication  to  a  lady 
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lair,  and  no  doubt  some  Shakespearean  play  is  in 
progress ;  but  the  dress  being  that  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  this  is  not  possible  to  identify. 

Aworkbo.x,about  3  inches  by2i  inches,  with  looking- 
glass  fixed  in  the  lid,  a  pincushion  and  needle-case,  is 
entirely  covered  with  pink  and  yellow  flat  straw  in 
ornamental  designs,  and  with  a  panel  of  flowers  and 
foliage  in  the  same  on  the  top. 

Two  "  vanity  bags  "  are  of  special  interest.  One,  in 
pink  silk  and  satin  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  is 
inscribed  "A  Bath  Trifle."  The  Archbishop  was  in 
Bath  in  1706,  and  Heneage  Dering,  who  afterwards 
married  Ann  Sharp,  was  with  him,  so  that  probablv 
one  or  other  may  have  bought  it  for  her  as  a  souvenir. 
Again  the  Archbishop  visited  the  city  in  17 14,  and 
died  there.  The  second  bag  is  of  blue  silk  and  velvet 
brocaded  in  gold.  It  contains  a  small  Vauxhall  glass 
mirror  framed    in  gold    lace  and   backed   with   blue 


Xo  record  of  these  survives,  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  treasured  and  preserved  in  the  dolls'  house 
speaks,  I  think,  for  itself. 

Ann  Sharp,  whose  childhood's  treasures  we  have 
been  considering,  married,  in  17 12,  Heneage  Dering, 
then  chaplain  to  her  father  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
Ripon.  The  Archbishop  performed  the  ceremony, 
his  daughter  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  her 
husband  about  forty-seven.  From  a  MS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bulwer,  it  appears  that 
they  went  to  Bloomsbury  for  the  honeymoon,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  bride  caught  "  the  measles  for 
the  first  time."  This  MS.  was  written  by  Dean 
Dering,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  history  of  his  life- — a  history  which 
should  have  been  a  most  interesting  document,  but  is, 
unfortunately,  little  more  than  a  bare  record  of  dates 
and  places,  though  he  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  on 


No.    XIII. — THE    SILVER    IN    ANN    SHARP'S    DOLLS'    HOUSE 

brocade,  and  a  little  red  cloth  needle-book  edged  with 
gold  lace.  On  the  same  shelf,  above  the  dolls'  house, 
are  two  pairs  of  kid  gloves  with  beautifully  embroi- 
dered gauntlets,  and  a  pair  of  dainty  shoes  in  white 
silk  brocaded  in  colours  and  enriched  by  gold  lace. 


one  of  his  journeys  with  the  Archbishop,  Mrs.  Sharp 
and  her  infant  daughter,  "  afterwards  my  wife,"  accom- 
panied them.  The  Dean  died  in  1750,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

The  letters  which  Ann  Dering  wrote  between  thr 
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years  1740  and  1750  to  her  son  John,  Rector  of 
Hilgay,  Norfolk,  form,  I  think,  a  fitting  epilogue  to 
the  history  of  her  youthful  treasures,  and  they  give  us 
glimpses  into  the  life  of  one  whose  path  led  through 
scenes  of  more  than  common  interest,  and  who  had 


pleasant  little  glimpse  of  a  visit  paid  by  one  of  her 
girls.  "  My  daughter  Nany  seems  pleased  with  being 
at  Axbridge.  Mr.  Prowse  and  his  lady  are  mighty 
agreable  people.  They  have  not  much  company,  but 
entertain  themselves  with  Riding  and  Walking.     They 


No.  XIV. — (I)    PRAYER    BOOK,    GIVEN    BY    QUEEN    ANNE   TO    HER  GODDAUGHTER 
(2)    LEATHER   BO.X,   TOOLED   AND   GILT,    WHICH   CONTAINED   A  SABLE    MUFF,   GIVEN    BY   QUEEN   ANNE   TO   jMRS.    SHARI' 


been  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  in  the  land, 
both  socially  and  intellectually. 

The  writing  is  firm  and  clear,  indicating  a  large- 
minded,  generous  nature,  and  this  is  borne  out  in  the 
keen  interest  which  she  took  in  all  that  went  on 
around  her,  free  from  those  narrow-minded  prejudices 
so  often  ascribed  to.  the  families  of  the  clergy.  What, 
I  wonder,  would  some  of  our  present  members  of 
Parliament  say  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  wife  of  a  Dean  to  her  young  clergyman  son  : — 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  put  myself  in  Fortune's  way,  and 
so  have  taken  one  ticket  out  of  the  Lottery.  My 
number  is  47,  M.  446.  I  shall  at  least  have  y''  amuse- 
ment of  expectation  ;  and  if  I  doe  not  sucseed,  shall 
be  very  easey  and  shall  have  done  with  after  projects 
of  that  kind." 

In  another  letter  she  regrets  that,  owing  to  the 
smallpox  at  York,  "  there  is  very  little  company,  and 
no  Divertions.  Our  neighbours  are  to  meet  every 
Tuesday  at  y"  Assembley  Room  to  play  at  cards,  and 
one  night  y"  musick  attends,  but  I  think  there  (will) 
not  be  much  Dancing."  Again  she  says  :  "None  of 
my  girlls  intend  to  goe  to  Mount  Raises  (races),  but 
take  some  other  time  for  a  visit  there." 

She  writes  shrewdly,  with  clear  business  instincts, 
about  a  daughter's  marriage  settlement,  and  gives  a 


have  several  Hills,  that  afford  a  delightful  Prospect : 
and  about  8  miles  off  they  goe  sometimes  to  Dine, 
upon  a  Rock  in  the  y'  Sea." 

When  her  son  settles  in  his  new  home  she  writes  : 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  sort  of  a  neighbour- 
hood you  are  got  among,  and  if  well  supply'd  with 
provisions  and  if  at  reasonable  rates.  If  I  could  meet 
)'ou,  I  should  have  abundance  of  impertinent  inquireys 
to  make." 

Yet  although  she  evinces  such  keen  interest  in  the 
amusements  of  her  neighbours  and  children,  there  is 
a  fine  stirring  ring  in  the  advice  given  to  her  son 
when  he  first  went  up  to  Cambridge.  His  father  had 
accompanied  the  boy,  and  after  pointing  out  the  many 
advantages  which  such  an  introduction  would  ensure, 
she  shows  him  in  the  following  words  that  his  ultimate 
welfare  lies  in  his  own  hands  : — 

"  Minding  your  Duty  and  Studys  and  good  com- 
pany which  things  if  you  be  careful  of  at  first  I  hope 
it  will  fix  you  in  a  good  way ;  and  recommend  you  to 
y"  colledge,  be  a  satti.sfaction  to  your  Friends  and  a 
happyness  to  y'  self." 

The  word  "fix"  occurs  several  times  in  these  letters, 

used  as  Americans  use   it  to-day,  and   Ann   Dering 

also  refers  to  the  Dean  occasionally  as  "your  Pappa." 

Quite  the  most  interesting  of  this  little  collection 
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No.    XV.— WHITE   KID   GLO\'ES,    EMBROIDERED   IN    COLOURED   SILKS   AND   GOLD  THREAD  ;    WHITE    IIROCADED  SILK 
SHOE,    ONE  OF   A   PAIR    SUPPOSED    TO    HAVE    BELONGED    TO    ANN    SHARP,   AND    PRESERVED    IN   THE    DOI.LS'   HOUSE 


of  letters  is  the  following,  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Scotch  Rebellion  and  the  Young  Pretender  : — 

"Dear  Son,  ">"'>'  Mth,  i74i 

"  This  is  f  3rd  Letter,  I  have  writt  since,  one 
from  you  ;  and  it  is  likely  you  might  have  had  more  ; 
but  that  I  have  been  much  ingaged  by  one  buseyness 
or  other ;  we  have  had  Marshall  Wade,  four  times  at 
y"  Deanery,  never  less  than  two  nights  at  a  Time  ;  he 
was  allways  very  easey,  And  design'd  as  little  trouble 
as  possable,  the  last,  which  was  Satueday,  he  gave  me 
y'  Grocerys  he  had  prepair'd  to  carry  into  Scotland  ; 
he  is  certainly  much  pleased  with  a  Release  at  his 
own  request  as  allso  for  Generall  Guest,  who  is  coming 
from  Scotland  very  soon  ;  and  I  expect  here  a  while, 
where  they  will  fix  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  they  wish  they  had  their  old  house. 

•'  Mr.  Elsley  and  my  daughter  and  little  boy  was 
with  us  a  fortnight ;  and  they  left  us  this  morning, 
little  Grey  is  a  fine  Lad,  but  very  much  his  own  way  ; 
we  hope,  that  we  need  not  fear,  any  more  y"  Rebells  ; 
that  thev  will  be  taken  care  of  in  Scotland  ;  we  had 


very  few  in  Yorkshire  that  appear'd  in  their  behalf  : 
Mr.  Messenger  was  in  our  GauU  for  5  weeks  ;  but  it  is 
thought  by  a  fausle  accusation,  he  has  now  got  Baill  : 

"  Mr.  Shelton  and  another  Preist  is  yet  confined 
here ;  and  Dr.  Burton  is  in  York  Castle ;  and  some 
think  he  heartily  deserves  it,  and  that  it  will  goe  very 
bad  with  him.  Father  is  very  well,  and  in  good 
Spirits  ;  Nany  is  at  Durham,  and  Cousin  Dering 
wintters  with  us  ;  we  have  kept  Christmass  as  use'all 
with  y'  same  roun'd  of  Friends.  I  conclude  now,  with 
wishing  you  many  happy  years. 

"  I  am  Dear  Son  your 

"  most  Affect  Mother 

"  Ann  Derinc. 

"all  here  joyn  in  Service  ; 

"Mr.  Shipper  is  Dead  : 

"And  Mr.  Tubb  has  got  y'' Office;  it  is;^iooa  year." 

Marshall  Wade,  who  so  favourably  impressed  his 
hostess  at  Ripon,  was  a  great  soldier,  who  fought  in 
Flanders  when  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  who 
died  in  1748,  two  years  after  the  Scotch  Rebellion  had 
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been  quelled.  To  him  Scotland  owes  the  military 
roads  of  which  it  was  said,  "They  brought  the  wild 
country  in  the  North  and  West  into  touch  with  the 
rest  of  Great  Britain."  The  accomplishment  of  the 
ta.sk  was  recorded  at  the  time  on  an  obelisk  near 
Inverness  (now,  I  believe,  non-existent)  in  the  follow- 
ing humorous  couplet : — 

"  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade. " 

The  great  sculptor  Roubiliac  executed  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  which  the 
General  left  by  his  will  ^500.     It  is  said  that  the 


sculptor  used  to  visit  the  Abbey  and  weep  before  his 
"  best  work  "  because  it  was  erected  too  high  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  book  of  recipes  left  by  Ann  Dering  to  posterity 
is  bound  in  calf,  and  is  in  her  own  beautiful  hand- 
writing. We  give  a  facsimile  of  one  page,  and  could 
wish  that  the  writer  had  indicated  the  ailment  for 
which  "  Snaill  Watter  "  was  prescribed.  Needless  to 
say,  the  recipes  are  all  on  bountiful  lines,  eggs  and 
butter  being  used  with  a  total  disregard  for  economy, 
and  one  gathers  from  them  that  the  food  in  such  a 
household  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering  was 
rich  and  plentiful  rather  than  varied  and  recherche. 
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Printsellers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
By   Algernon  Graves,  F.S.A. 

So-M]:  years  ago  I  bought  an  etching  of 
Portraits  from  Sketches  made  at  Rare  Print  Sales, 
after  a  drawing  by  A.  Bengo,  and  published  by  him 
January  i8th,  1814.  It  contains  ten  heads,  viz.,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Jennings,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thane,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  (;irelle,  Mr.  Woodburn,  Mr.  Graves,  sen.,  Mr. 
James  Caulfield,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Molteno. 
Most  of  these 
were  print- 
sellers,  but 
some  are  evi- 
dently private 
collectors  of 
rare  prints. 
There  is 
another  copy 
of  this  rare 
etching  in  the 
Print  Room 
of  the  British 
Museum,  and 
I  have  never 
seen  a  third. 
The  next 
curiosity  is  a 
caricature  of 
the  first  Mr. 
Christie,  who 
probably  pre- 
sided at  the 
sale  at  which 
these  sketches 
were  made. 
This  was  pub- 
lished by  H. 
Humphrey,  of 
18,  New  Bond 
Street,  in 
1782.  The 
i  m  p  re  s  s  i  o  n 
reproduced 


KTl.HINn     AFIKR     nivNli' 


belongs  to  Mr.  John  Lane,  of  Vigo  Street.  There  is 
another  copy  at  Christie's  and  a  third  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  third  series  of 
sketches  taken  at  print  sales,  and  published  by  Sil- 
vester Harding,  127,  Pall  Mall,  in  1798,  was  after 
Paul  Sandby,  R.A.,  and  most  of  the  sketches  are  now 
in  the  Royal  library  at  Windsor.     There  are  fifty-five 

heads  in  this 
print,  and  the 
only  other 
copy  I  have 
seen  is  at  the 
British  Mu- 
seum. .Some 
o  f  the  por- 
traits arc 
named  in  ink 
on  the  latter 
copy,  and  are 
R.  Craves, 
I'  h  i  1  i  p  pe  , 
Woodh  ouse, 
Cos  way,  Vi  1- 
lar.  Boy  dell. 
Baker,  Hut- 
cheson,  and 
C  o Ina  gh  i . 
Very  few  of 
these  portraits 
are  of  printsel- 
lers ;  the  rest 
seem  to  be  pri- 
vate buyers. 

The  fourth 
sheet  of  sket- 
ches contains 
t  w  e  n  t  y  - 1  w  o 
print  sell  ers. 
My  copy  is 
an  unlettered 
proof,  and  so 
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SKETCHES   TAKEN   AT   PRINT   SALES    BY    PAUL  SANDBV,    R.A. 


PUBLISHED    I!Y    SILVESTER    HARDING 
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PRINTSELLKRS    OF     LONDON,     I784 
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are  two  impressions  in  the  British  Museum,  but  one 
has  the  names  copied  in  ink,  with  the  title,  "  Print- 
sellers  of  London,  1784."  The  names  are  Browne, 
J.Ryall,  Durant,  Smith,  sen.,  Mylas,  Palmer,  Turner, 
Judd  (the  clerk),  Shaw,  Darling,  Seguier,  Boicy, 
Baganess,  Hutchins,  John  Thane,  Vincent,  McKen- 
zie,  Yardley,  John  Seago,  William  Richardson,  and 
Phillipee,  jun.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  any 
mention  of  the  printsellers  in  biographical  dictionaries. 
John  Thane  was  born  in  1748,  and  died  in  i8i8. 
He  carried  on  business  in  Soho,  and  was  a  friend  of 
loseph  Strutt,  the  antiquary.  He  is  best  known  by 
the  British  Autography,  published  in  1793,  consisting 
of  portraits  of  historical  characters,  with  facsimiles  of 


their  autographs.  James  CauUield  was  born  in  1764, 
and  died  in  1826.  He  is  best  known  by  his  publica- 
tion of  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Persons  in  1794. 
Robert  Graves,  sen.,  was  supposed  to  be  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  writer  (born  1731),  but  as  he 
died  in  1802,  and  the  print  was  published  in  1814, 
this  does  not  seem  possible,  unless  the  drawing  was 
made  several  years  before  it  was  engraved.  If  that 
was  not  so,  then  it  must  be  his  son,  who  died  in  1825, 
the  father  of  Robert  Graves,  A.R.A.,  the  engraver. 
James  Christie  was  born  in  1730,  and  died  in  1803. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  firm  of  Christie, 
Manson  &  Woods,  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  W. 
Roberts  in  his  Memorials  of  Christie's. 
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[7%c  Editor  invites  the  assistance  oj    readers  of  The  Connoisseur  'who  may  be  able 
the  information  required  l>y  Correspondents.^ 


to  impart 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  289). 
Dear  Sir,  —  We  are  desirous  of  discovering  the 
locality  of  the  landscape  which  we  send  you  herewith, 
and,  with  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  insert  a  reproduction  of  it  in  your  Notes 
AND  Queries  pages,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
many  readers  may  identify  the  place  depicted. 

Yours  faithfully,  Leggatt  Bros. 

The  Astrological  Man. 
Dear  Sir, — I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I 
could  find  an  explanation  of  the  Astrological  Man 
that  is  often  found  in  early  printed  Books  of  Hours 
(fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries).  I  have  one,  and 
the  inscriptions  referring  to  it  are,  I  find,  unreadable 


in  some  respects,  and  do  not  coincide  \vith  the  system 
given  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britanniea,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  them  out. 

I  understand  that  there  was  more  than  one  system 
of  the  effect  of  the  stars  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  so 
I  may  have  got  one  that  is  not  described  in  the 
Ennclopcedia  Britannica,  and  would  be  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  could  tell  me  where  I  might  find  it 
described.  The  Book  of  Hours  in  question  is  by 
Hardouin  &:  Kerver,  and  has  the  device  of  the  former 
at  the  beginning  and  the  latter  at  the  end.  and  is  dated 
20th  June,  1500. 

Neither  Hardouin  nor  Kerver  is  mentioned  under 
these  headings  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  Cathcart  White. 


(289)  UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 
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Notes   and   Queries 


loHN   Makiin's  "  Bel.shazzar's  Feast." 
Dear  Sirs,— Can  you  tell  me  where  the  original 
painting  by  J.  Martin  of  the  much-engraved  picture  of 
Belshazzar's  Feast  is  installed  ? 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  Shepherh. 

Denny  Portraits  ky  Holbein. 
Dear  Sir, — In  Anecdotes  of  Fainting  in  England, 
collected  by  George  Vertue,  and  published  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  1765,  vol.  i.,  p.  93,  we  read  :— "  In  private 
houses  in  England  are,  or  were,  the  following  works 
of  Holbein  :  .  .  .  Lord  Denny,  Comptroller,  and 
his  Lady,  1527."  The  persons  represented  are  really 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  Privy  Councillor, 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  etc.,  an  executor  of  Henry  VHL 
and  a  guardian  of  Edward  VL  (one  of  Holbein's 
patrons),  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernowne,  and  aunt  of  Sir  \Valter  Ralegh  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

George  Vertue  probably  saw  these  pictures,  with 
that  of  the  1  )uchess  of  Milan,  "  in  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Howard,  probably  of  Greystoke,  in  Soho  Square." 
The  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  made  the 
great  collection  of  art  treasures  at  Arundel  House,  in 
the  Strand,  left  part  of  the  collection  to  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  of  (ireystoke  Castle,  in  1654.  This  would 
have  included  the  "  (rreystoke  "portrait  (a  miniature) 
of  Sir  A.  Denny,  by  Holbein,  which  the  present  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Greystoke,  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  jun.  It  was  engraved  by  Hollar  in 
1641,  the  year  after  Lord  Arundel  took  him  under  his 
patronage. 

At  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  by 
Holbein,  identical  with  the  Greystoke  portrait,  except 
that  it  is  turned  the  reverse  way  (see  engravings  in 
Lodge's  Fortraits,  etc.).  It  also  is  stated  to  have  been 
tormerly  in  the  Arundel  collection. 

Now,  one  or  other  of  these  was  the  picture  which 
\ertue  saw,  accompanied  by  its  companion  portrait  of 
Lady  Denny.  What  can  have  become  of  the  latter  ? 
It  is  not  apparently  at  Greystoke  or  Longford  Castle, 
neither  is  it  at  Petworth. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  Joan,  Lady 
Denny,  by  an  unnamed  artist,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart. 


Another  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  attributed 
to  Holbein,  was  in  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield's  collection 
at  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk  (see  Magazine  of  Art,  March, 
T897).  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Tudor,  Manchester,  1897,  and  at  the 
Tudor  Exhibition,  1 890.  It  was  purchased  by  one 
of  the  Denny  family  in  1902. 

In  the  Imperial  Art  Museum  at  Vienna  are  a  pair 
of  portraits,  unnamed,  by  Holbein,  which  have  been 
thought  to  represent  Sir  Anthony  Denny  and  his  wife 
{see  Magazine  of  Art,  March,  1897). 

In  his  Art  Treasures  in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Waagen 
describes  a  Holbein  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour,  in 
the  Longford  Castle  collection,  as  representing  Sir 
Anihony  Denny,  but  the  identification  is  almost  cer- 
tainly erroneous. 

There  is  a  beautiful  pair  of  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum  which  are  designs  by  Holbein  for  an  ela- 
borate astrological  clock,  which  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
gave  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1544. 
These  were  purchased  by  Horace  Walpole  at  Mons. 
Mariette's  sale,  and  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  They  are 
fully  described  in  the  Archcologia,  xxxiii.,  15,  and 
xxxix.,  II.  An  exact  reproduction  of  one  of  them 
was  produced  in  the  great  work  on  Holbein,  published 
in  Crermany  a  few  years  ago. 

.    Yours,  (Rev.)  H.  L.  L.  Denny, 

Horsted  Keynes  Rectory,  Sussex. 

Paintings  p.y  P.  Lasca. 
Dk.\r  Sir, —  I  have  in  my  possession  two  oil 
paintings  by  P.  Lasca.  (i)  Full-length  figure  of  a 
fisher-girl  carrying  a  basket  and  walking  up  from  the 
beach  :  sea  as  background,  an  empty  boat  on  the 
beach  to  the  right ;  size  of  canvas,  29 1  in.  by  19J  in., 
and  titled  on  h^cV  Homeward  Returjiing.  (2)  Full- 
length  figure  of  a  fisher-lad  standing  on  the  beach 
looking  left,  carrying  a  net  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
with  right  hand  in  jacket  pocket ;  sea  as  background, 
to  the  right  a  rock,  and  what  look  like  three  large 
circular  lobster-traps  lying  on  the  beach,  also  to  the 
right;  size  of  canvas,  29^  in.  by  19^  in.,  and  titled 
on, back  Rough  Weather.  It  will  be  a  favour  if 
you  can  tell  me  anything  of  the  artist  and  what  his 
reputation  is. 

Yours  faithfully,   James  ^\".  Galloway. 
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As  to  Fixing 
the  Date  of  Irish 
Wrought  Silver 
By  C.  J.  Jackson, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of 
"  English  Gold- 
smiths and  their 
Marks" 


The  approximate  date  of  English  and  Irish  wrought 

ilver  of  an  earUer  period  than  the  last  quarter  of  the 

fifteenth  century  is  ascertained 

by  several   tests,  which  include 

the  design,  the   manner  in 

which  it  has  been  wrought, 

the  quality  and  appearance  of 

the  surface  of   the  material 

used  in  its  construction,  the 

way  its  parts  have  been  joined 

together,  and  facts  as  to  its  history,  where  they  can 

be  obtained. 

As  to  English  plate,  it  became  law  in  the  fourteenth 
century  that  no  article  of  silver  should  be  disposed  of 
by  the  owner  who  wrought  it  until  it  had  been  assayed 
by  the  wardens  of  the  craft  ;  and  after  being  assayed 
a,nd  its  quality  approved,  it  was  stamped  in  London 
with  a  leopard's-head  mark,  and  from  the  year  1478 
with  a  date-letter  in  addition,  whereby  the  date  of  the 
assay  and  the  identity  of  the  assayer  could  be  traced. 
But  as  regards  plate  wrought  in  Ireland,  although  the 
Dublin  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  was  formally  recognised 
in  the  year  1557  as  the  grantee  of  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration "  by  the  progenitors  of  Queen  Mary,"  and 
entrusted  with  the  right  to  elect  a  master  and  two 
wardens  and  establish  orders  and  rules  for  the  con- 
trol of  their  craft,  it  is  under  the  charter  of  the  year 
1637  that  the  Dublin  Guild  has  controlled  the  work- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  in  Ireland  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  and  in  accordance  with  which  it  was 
enacted  {inter  alia)  that  from  April  6th,  1638,  every 
article  of  plate  should,  before  being  sold,  be  assayed 
and  stamped  with  the  harp-crowned  and  the  gold- 
smith's own  mark,  to  which  a  date-letter  was  added. 
By  these  marks,  and  legally  authorised  variations 
thereof,  the  date  when  plate  has  been  assayed  in 
Dublin  is  established. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1729  (3Ge0.II., 
c.  3),  it  was  provided  that  from  March  25th,   1730, 


a  duty  of  6d.  per  oz.  should  be  imposed  on  all  gold  or 
silver  articles,  whether  wrought  in  or  brought  into 
Ireland,  and  that  no  person  should  sell  or  expose  for 
sale  any  gold  or  silver  article  before  being  assayed 
and  marke'd,  upon  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
value  thereof,  and  that  after  the  same  had  been 
assayed  and  marked,  the  duty  of  6d.  per  oz.  im- 
posed by  the  Act  should  be  paid  to  the  Assay 
Master  :  and  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty  the 
figure  of  Hibernia  in  an  oval  stamp  was  impressed  on 
Dublin  plate. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  Dublin 
marks  stamped  on  Irish  wrought  silver  indicate  with 
accuracy  the  date  when  it  was  assayed,  before  which 
no  sale  of  it  could  be  effected.  But  in  a  paper  written 
by  Sir  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  plate  belonging  to  that  college,  and 
read  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
on  April  z3rd,  1917,  he  referred  to  a  catalogue  of 
that  plate,  made  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudley  Westropp, 
M.R.I. A.,  of  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  in  which 
catalogue  the  dates  of  the  articles  are  fixed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  hall-marks,  although  the  dates  engraved 
on  many  of  the  articles  are  much  earlier,  the  difference 
in  date  being  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  donors 
have  occasionally  given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the 
purchase  of  plate  which  has  not  been  bought  until 
some  time  after  the  date  of  the  gift  or  bequest.  It 
has  also  often  happened  that  articles  of  plate  which 
have  become  much  worn  and  damaged  by  long  use, 
or  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  have  been  given  in 
exchange  for  new  ones,  on  which,  by  request,  the 
dates  have  been  engraved  as  on  the  earlier  vessels  for 
which  the  later  ones  have  been  substituted.  The 
Provost  referred  to  cases  where  inscriptions  had  been 
transferred  from  old  to  new  articles,  but,  rejecting  the 
view  that  the  hall-marks  were  more  correct  records  of 
date  than  the  inscriptions,  contended  in  the  above- 
mentioned  paper,  and  subsequently  in  a  book  on  The 
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Pi'ate  ill  Triiiiiy  College,  Dublin,  that  the  engraved 
date  correctly  indicated  the  actual  date  of  manufac- 
ture, and  that  the  hall-marks  merely  denoted  a  post- 
assay. 

The  only  reason  for  the  "  post-assay  "  assumption 
by  the  Provost  seems  to  be  that  the  Act  of  3  Geo.  II., 
cited  above,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  6d.  per  oz.  on 
all  plate  wrought  in  or  brought  into  Ireland  from  and 
after  March  25th,  1730,  was  occasionally  evaded  by 
silversmiths,  to  remedy  which  another  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (25  Geo.  II.,  c.  10)  was  passed  in  1752,  whereby 
it  was  provided  that  from  and  after  May  ist,  1752, 
no  person  should  buy,  take,  or  receive,  in  the  way 
of  purchase,  barter,  or  exchange,  any  wiought  or 
manufactured  gold  or  silver  plate  from  any  goldsmith 
or  silversmith,  or  any  person  working  or  trading  in 
gold  or  silver  (unless  it  be  silver-wire  or  such  things 
as  did  not  e.xceed  4  dwt.)  not  assayed  and  marked  by 
the  Assay  Master  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  buyer, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  value  thereof. 

Although  the  Provost  appears  to  have  assumed 
that  all  unmarked  plate  wrought  before  May,  1752, 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  Assay  Office  and  there  assayed 
and  marked,  the  Act  does  not  state  that  to  be  re- 
(juired,  and  no  obligation  was  placed  on  private 
owners  except  that  from  and  after  May  ist,  1752,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  buy  or  obtain  by  exchange  or 
barter  from  any  worker  or  trader  in  gold  or  silver  any 
manufactured  gold  or  silver  plate  unless  it  had  been 
assayed  and  marked  by  the  Assay  Master. 

Another  unwarranted  assumption  by  the  Provost 
is  that  articles  of  plate  were  bought  by  the  college 
unmarked,  and  were  years  afterwards  assayed  and 
stamped  with  the  hall-marks  of  the  year  in  which 
they  were  assayed,  the  absurdity  of  which  any  practical 
silversmith  could  explain,  because  of  the  difficulty  oi 
avoiding  damage  to  a  finished  article  in  the  process 
of  assaying  it  and  stamping  the  hall-marks  upon  it. 
The  Provost  further  says  that  "in  many  cases  articles 
of  Dublin  plate  of  the  eighteenth  century  bear  no  date- 
letter,"  and  accounts  for  its  absence  by  the  suggestion 
that  when  the  post-assays  were  effected,  the  exact  year 
when  the  articles  were  wrought  was  not  known. 

The  Provost  has  attacked  the  work  of  Mr.  Dudley 
Westropp  in  the  catalogue  of  Trinity  College  plate, 
which  contains  no  absurd  assumptions  such  as  are 
published  by  the  Provost  in  connection  with  his  post- 
assay  theory,  the  inconsistency  of  which  is  manifest 
to  readers  experienced  in  the  examination  of  hall- 
marked plate,  most  of  whom  would  unhesitatingly 
reject  his  assertion  as  to  the  engraved  date  on  an 
article  of  plate  being  a  more  accurate  record  of  the 
date  of  its  manufacture  than  the  hall-marks,  includ- 
ing the  date-letter  stamped  on  it  by  an  Assay  Master. 


Onk  of  the  many  obscure  English  furniture  makers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  named   Fisher.     He 

enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
An  Eighteenth-         celebrated  John  Wilkes,  who 

ordered  him   in  the  summer  of 


century 
Furniture  Maker 


A  Miniature 
Painter  to 
Charles  II. 


1773  to  make  a  bookcase  for  his 
devoted  daughter,  Polly  Wilkes,  and  some  drawers 
for  himself.  The  profligate  politician,  in  a  letter  of 
July  31st,  1773,  to  his  daughter,  describes  the  drawers 
as  very  elegant  and  as  a  great  convenience  to  him. 
Fisher  wished  Miss  Wilkes  to  have  the  bookcase 
painted  a  mahogany  colour.  In  a  later  letter,  of 
August  7lh,  1793,  Wilkes  refers  to  the  furniture  maker 
as  a  really  good  workman  and  moderate  in  his  price. 
{The  Correspondence  and  Memoirs  of  John  Wilkes,  by 
(ohn  7\lmon,  1805.  vol.  iv.,  pp.  150,  156.) — E.  Ai.freii 
Jones. 

My  study  of  some  old  official  documents  has  re- 
vealed the  name  of  a  court  miniature  painter  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  Anna  Maria 
Carew.  According  to  these  docu- 
ments, she  was  "employed  for  copy- 
ing the  king's  pictures  in  miniature.'' 
A  pension  of  ^100  a  year  was  granted  her  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1662,  and  ten  days  later  this  pension  was 
increased  to  ;^2oo,  a  sum  which  would  be  equal  to 
about  _;^i,ooo  in  English  money  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  present  war.  The  publication  of  the 
name  of  this  court  miniaturist  may  perhaps  lead  to 
the  identification  of  copies  in  miniature  of  Tudor, 
Jacobean,  and  later  portraits,  as  well  as  original  por- 
traits, by  this  forgotten  artist,  in'  the  royal  collection 
and  elsewhere. — E.  Alfreh  Jones. 

Ban.\stre  Tarleton  was  born  on  Augu.st  21st, 
1754,  being  thus  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  his 
portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1782.  He  saw  service  in  America  and  the  Peninsula, 
participating,  during  the  former  campaign,  in  the 
captures  of  New  York  and  Germantown,.  and  in  the 
battles  of  White  Plains  and  Brandy  wine.  In  1790, 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Whig  member  for 
Liverpool,  and  married,  some  eight  years  later,  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster,  but 
died  without  issue  January  i6th,  1833,  after  having 
been  created  a  baronet  in  181 8.  Our  plate  is  re- 
produced from  a  fine  impression  in  colours  of  the 
engraving  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Reynolds's  portrait, 
which  brings  out  all  the  superb  composition  of  the 
original. 

In  a  more  reserved  vein  is  conceived  the  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  which  recalls  the  glories  of  Versailles  and 


Our  Plates 


The    Connoisseur 


Chantilly,  although  a  close  examinalion  reveals  the 
probability  that  the  painting  was  executed  by  a 
French  artist  residing  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  of  so  refined  a  composition 
should  remain  unknown. 

Autumn,  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Mango,  forms 
one  of  a  series  representing  the  "  Seasons,"  by  Bartcj- 
lozzi,  after  Weslall,  being  published  in  1790,  together 
with  Spring,  the  remaining  two  ])lates  having  made 
their  appearance  in  the  previous  year.  The  drawing 
of  Cookham,  by  Peter  de  Wint,  reproduced  in  our 
last  number,   is  also  in  this  collection. 

A  subject  in  which  Jordaens  and  Snyders  colla- 
borated was  The  Rkhes  of  Autumn,  in  which  the 
representation  of  the  still-life  was  entrusted  to  the  lat- 
ter artist.  This  beautiful  composition,  which  measures 
77^  in.  by  88f  in.,  was  painted  probably  between  the 
years  1625  and  1628,  and  bears  a  strong  general  re- 
semblance to  La  Fecondite,  at  Brussels.  The  Riches  of 
Autumn  hangs  in  the  Wallace  collection  at  Hertford 
House,  as  does  also  Mme.  Vigee  le  Brun's  vivacious 
Portrait  of  Madame  Perregaux,  which  is  signed  and 
dated  1789.       It  is  painted  on  a  panel  37!  in.  by 

30*  in- 

Van    Dyck's  Portrait  of  the   Duke  of  JHehmond 

measures  42  in.  by  28  in.,  and  belongs  to  the  Louvre. 

1 1  represents  the  peer  at  the  age  of  some  twenty-five 

years,  dressed  in  a  studied  neg/ige,  with  white  shirt 

and  crimson  hose,  and  holding  an  orange  in  his  hand. 

James  Stuart,  foirrth  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  born  in 

1612,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Royal  cause. 

He  was  created  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1641,  and  died 

fourteen  years  later.    • 

It   is  appropriate  that  a  magazine  which  has  de- 
voted so  much  attention  to  the  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  should  have  had  a  fore- 
The  Connoisseur,  ^^^^^  namesake  in  that  very 

1754-50  epoch.     The  distinction  of  found- 

ing the  old  Connoisseur  belonged,  we  believe,  to 
Thornlon  and  Colman  of  the  "Nonsense  Club,"  all 
the  seven  members  of  which  were  Westminsters. 
Covvper,  who  belonged  to  the  company,  contributed 
some  papers,  but  the  periodical  was  rather  of  a 
humorous  and  semi-philosophical  nature  than  a  guide 


to  contemporary  collectors,  the  "Oldbuck"  tenden- 
cies of  whom  were  decried  more  than  once  in  its 
pages.  Fortunately,  the  type  referred  to  is  now 
practically  extinct  in  civilised  nations.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  record  that  "  the  virtuoso  does  not  look 
on  his  thefts  as  real  felony  ;  but  while  he  owns  that 
he  would  take  any  pains  to  steal  an  old  rusty  piece 
of  brass,  boasts  that  you  may  safely  trust  him  with 
untold  gold.  I  .  .  Upon  these  principles  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  lays  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  increase 
his  collection  of  rarities  ;  and  as  Mahomet  established 
his  religion  by  the  sword,  the  connoisseur  enlarges 
his  museum,  and  adds  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  by 
fraud  and  petty  larceny." 

There  is  another  quotation  which  deserves  repe- 
tition ;  ''The  cabinets  of  the  curious  would  furnish 
out  matter  for  my  essays  more  instructing  than  all  the 
learned  lumber  of  a  Vatican."  In  this  somewhat 
drastic  opinion,  we  may  yet  trace  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  policy  of  The  Connoisseur  to-day  in  being  at 
pains  to  open  out  the  treasures  lying  hid  in  private 
collections  for  the  benefit  of  lovers  of  true  artistic 
beauty. 

A  REMOTE  reference  to  the  Sussex  ironsmiths  exists 
at  Chichester  in  the  form  of  the  dedication-stone  of  a 
temple.  Discovered  in  1793,  four 
feet  underground,  whilst  excavating 
the  foundations  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  this  important  inscription  was  presented  to 
the  Corporation  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  1907,  and 
is  now  inserted  in  the  cloister-like  walk  which  runs 
beneath  the  facade  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

//(n)eptvno  et  minervae/templvm/(pr)o  salvtk 
do(mvs)  divinae/(ex)  avctoritat(e)  t(ib)  clavd/(co) 
GiDVP.Ni  R  l(egat)  agni  brit/(colle)givm   fabror 
e(t)  qvi  in  eo/(a  sacris)  d  s  d  donante  aream 
(pud)ente  pvdentini  fil// 

"  To  Neptune  and  Minerva,  this  Temple  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Divine  Family,  by  the  authority  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  Legate  of  Augustus 
in  Britain,  the  Guild  of  Smiths  and  those  in  it  who 
minister  in  sacred  things,  have  at  their  own  cost 
dedicated.  The  site  being  given  by  Pudens,  son  of 
Pudentinus." 


The  Age  of 
Sussex  Iron 
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IN    THE    SALE    ROOM 


Paintings  and 
Drawings 


The  collection  of  the  late  S.  C.  Goldsmid,  which  was 
lispersed  at  Christie's  on  January  24th,  led  off  with  a 
number  of  drawings  of  the  English 
school.  By  Cox,  1849,  ■a.  Road  Scene, 
with  a  Farm-cart,  11  in.  by  14  in., 
uas  sold  for  ;^I78  ;  Country  Life,  by' Birket  Foster, 
i6|  in.  by  26  in.,  ^567  ;  Landing  Sardines  at  Low  Tide, 
by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  R.A.,  1886,  20  in.  by  35^  in., 
^89  5s.;  lona,  by  J.  Macwhirter,  R.A.,  17J  in.  by 30  in., 
£\\l  15s.;  and  The  Carpet  Bazaar,  Cairo,  by  C.  Robert- 
son, 20  in.  by  27  in.,  £\'2.o  15s.;  whilst  of  two  e.\amples 
by  P.  de  Wint,  High  Tor,  Devonshire,  16  in.  by  23  in., 
made  ^325  105.,  and  A  Stream,  with  Cattle,  12  in.  by 
'71  in-)  .£99  '55-  Amongst  the  paintings,  interest  was 
aroused  first  by  ^  View  of  Dresden,  by  Canaletto,  I7f  in. 
by  22 J  in.,  ^367  los. ,  which  was  succeeded  by  A  River 
Scene,  by  Van  der  Capelle,  12  in.  by  16J  in.  ;^44i  ;  and 
a  Family  Group  of  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  courtyard 
of  his  mansion  holding  his  infant  daughter  on  a  horse, 
his  wife,  daus;hters,  and  son  on  either  side,  on  panel, 
27  in.  by  36  in.,  £420.  Of  three  works  by  T.  Creswick, 
K.A.,  the  top  price  was  reached  hy  Summer  Time,  14  in. 
by  17J  in.,  ^78  15s.  An  interesting  Portrait  of  a  Boy 
(said  to  be  Nelson)  in  dark  coat  with  white  vest,  30  in. 
by  24  in.,  early  English  school,  made  ^367  los.  .V 
couple  of  subjects  by  F.  Guardi,  from  the  collection  of 
James  Whatman,  1887,  were  the  ne.\t  items  of  impor- 
tance to  appear  on  the  easel.  A  Ruined  Archway 
fetched  ^588,  and  An  Lsland  near  Venice  ff&i  los. 
Both  measured  18  in.  by  13J  in.  Considerable  interest 
attached  to  J.  J.  Masquerier's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Turner,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  which  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  great-grandchildren  of  Charles  Turner, 
A. R.A.  It  realised  ^420.  From  another  property,  a 
Portrait  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  f  "  Monk  Lewis  "), 
aged  12,  an  oval  drawing  by  J.  Downman,  .\.  R.,A.,  9I  in. 
by  7I  in.,  secirred  £210. 

.A  heterogeneous  assortment  of  properties  was  offered 
at  the  King  Street  rooms  on  the  31st,  when  .^420  was 
paid  for  a  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Lucas 
Cranach,  on  panel,  32 J  in.  by  22i  in.,  which  was  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House,  1892.  Another  and  similar  panel 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  21  in.  by  14J  in.,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Gallery,  1893-4,  and  came  from  the 
collection  of  H.  Willett,  1905,  went  for  ^199  los.  The 
elder  Shayer  was  represented  by  a  Coast  Scene,  with  a 
fisherman  and  his  family,  27J  in.  by  35  J  in.,  ^225  15s.; 
and  Wheatley  by  a  Rustic  Courtship,  13  in.  by  14J  in., 
^68  5s.  Two  pastels,  by  Russell,  consisted  of  a  Portrait 
of  a  Girl,  in  white  muslin  dress  with  brown  scarf, 
23 J  in.  by  17^  in.,  ^278  5s.;  and  a  Portrait  of  Lady  E. 
Compton,  in  blue  dress,  1771,  24  in.  by  20  in.,  ^65  2s. 
These  were  followed  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
paintings,  out  of  which  we  may  note  the  ^63  paid  for 
J.  Paul's  Old  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Law  Courts, 
24  in.  by  29  in.;   ^54   12s.   for   Chas.    Deane's  Lambeth 


Palace,  38  in.  by  50  in.;  ^'273  for  Morland's  Shephera 
Resting,  with  his  dog  and  sheep,  1800,  27  in.  by  35 J  in.; 
^89  js.  for  Janssens'  Portrait  of  Roger,  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Abdy,  30  in.  by  24  in.;  £\'&'^  15s.  for  Ramon  de 
Elorriaga's  Washington's  Inauguration  in  Federal  Hall, 
Xew  York,  118  in.  by  168  in.,  exhibited  at  Paris,  1900; 
7^183  15s.  for  Lanfranco's  St.  Gj-egory,  49  in.  by  37  in.; 
^168  for  .S.  Lewin's  pair,  The  Defence  and  The  Trial, 
1900-1,  291  in.  by  41  in.;  ^336  for  Canaletto's  View  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  Ve?iice,  23J  in.  by  36  in. ;  and  £Z()  2s. 
for  a  French  school  subject,  Blindman's  Bujf,  43  in.  by 
38  in.  Stag  Hunting,  a  drawing  of  the  French  school, 
realised  .£168  at  Puttick's  on  January  i6th. 

A  few  pictures  were  included  in  the  Chilham  Castle 
sale,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  S:  Rutley. 
The  most  important  canvas  was  one  by  T.  Sidney  Cooper, 
1852,  A  Landscape,  with  cattle,  etc.,  yj  in.  by  51  in.,  on 
which  the  hammer  fell  at  ^330  i  5s. 

.\N  extremely  varied  collection  01  mezzotints,  colour- 
prints,  etchings,  and  woodcuts,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
early  English  school,  was  dispersed  at 

"  °  Christie's  on  December  nth,  the  chief 

honours  falling  to  a  number  of  colour-prints  after  Mor- 
land  and  Wheatley.  The  highest  price  of  the  sale  was 
^357,  which  was  given  for  that  well-known  pair  Rural 
Amusement  and  Rustic  Employment,  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
after  Morland,  both  of  which  are  familiar  to  our  readers 
from  the  coloured  reproductions  that  have  appeared  in 
our  pages.  The  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse,  by  W . 
Ward,  after  Morland,  made  ^194  js. ;  Dancing  Dogs 
and  Guinea  Pigs,  by  T.  Gaugain,  after  .Morland,  sold  for 
,7^246  15s.;  while  ;{j  1 68  was  given  for  a  pair  of  rare  prints. 
Childhood  and  Youth,  by  T.  Gaugain,  after  Prince 
Hoare.  Of  the  Wheatleys,  the  most  notable.  The 
School  Door  and  The  Cottage  Door,  by  G.  Keating,  made 
^346  los. ;  The  Return  from  Milking,  by  C.  Turner, 
/99  15s.;  The  Fisherman  Going  Out  and  The  Fisher- 
man's Return,  a  pair,  by  J.  Barney,  ^84  ;  while  for 
Innocent  Mischief  and  Innocent  Reve?!ge,  by  C.  Josi, 
after  R.  Westall,  ^iio  5s.  was  realised.  A  set  of  four 
coursing  subjects — Going  Out,  Finding,  Coursing,  and 
The  Death — by  Charles  Turner,  after  R.  Jones,  made 
^152  5s.;  while  Lady  Rushout  and  Children,  after  D. 
Gardner,  by  T.  Watson,  and  The  Peep-show,  after  J. 
Hoppner,  by  J.  Young,  sold  for  ^273  and  ^162  15s.  re- 
spectively. Of  the  woodcuts,  the  chief  were  a  set  of 
sixteen  in  eight  frames  of  The  Apocalypse,  by  Albert 
Diirer,  ^54  14s.,  and  a  set  of  twenty,  entitled  The  Life 
of  the  Virgin,  by  the  same  artist,  ^94  10s.;  and  amongst 
the  etchings,  the  highest  price  obtained  was  ^52  for 
Vicke,  by  Anders  Zorn. 

.\  somewhat  similar  sale  was  held  at  Sotheby's  rooms 
on  the  i6th  and  two  following  days,  though  in  addition 
a  large  number  of  water  -  colours  by  Cox,  Cotman, 
De  Wint,  Prout,  and  others  appeared  on  the  third  day. 
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Taking  the  engravings  first,  we  must  record  a  proof 
before  letters  of  Le  Baiser  Envoye,  by  C.  Turner,  after 
('■reuze,  which  sold  for  ^200  ;  The  Countess  of  Harrifig- 
ton  and  Children,  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
in  colours,  ^165  ;  Love  in  a  Mill  and  The  Return  from 
Market,  by  C.  Knight,  after  Wheatley,  in  colours, 
^120  ;  Rembrandt's  Peasant  Girl,  by  \V.  Say,  in  colours, 
£  100 ;  a  proof  state  of  Henrietta,  Viscountess  Duncannon. 
by  J.  Grozer,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  ^80 ;  and  Spright- 
liness  (Master  Harrington),  by  V.  Bartolozzi,  after 
Reynolds,  in  colours,  j^55. 

A  varied  collection  of  prints  appeared  at  Messrs. 
Puttick  &  Simpson's  during  January.  An  aquatint,  in 
colours,  A  View  of  the  City  and  Harbour  of  St.  John. 
Ne'M  Brunswick,  N.A.,  taken  from  the  Falls,  ^cs-'w.  of 
Fort  Howe,  by  C.  Turner,  after  Ralph  Stennett,  made 
^36  15s.  on  the  3rd,  whilst  on  the  i6th,  Le  Minuet  de 
la  Marine,  by  and  after  P.  L.  Debucourt,  in  colours, 
realised  ^96  12s.;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Janinet. 
after  Baudoin,  in  colours,  ^46  4s. 

Interesting  as  a  relic  of  the  engraver,  apart  from  its 
other  attractions,  was  the  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by 
C.  Turner,  after  J.  J.  Masquerier,  which  was  offered  by 
Messrs.  Christie  on  January  24th.  This  engraving,  which 
was  printed  in  colours  and  realised  £^-0,  formed  part  of 
the  property  of  Charles  Turner's  great-grandchildren, 
which  was  dispersed  on  the  date  mentioned. 

Thk  sales  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  held  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  during  the  closing  months  of  last  year  included 
many  exceptional  libraries,  amongst 
them  being  that  of  the  late  P.  M. 
Pittar,  when  a  first  issue  of  the  isted. 
cif  Gray's  Elegy  topped  the  bidding  with  ;^655  on 
November  5th.  The  total  achieved  by  the  four  days' 
sale  was  over  ;^i5,58o,  thereby  beating  that  ^10,260  odd 
realised  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Leighton's  stock.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  latter  was  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  4th  xylographic  edition  of  Apocalypsis 
S.  Johannis  (?  Bavaria,  c.  1455-70),  which  brought  in 
^1,350  on  November  14th  ;  whilst  a  very  interesting 
Book  of  Hours  (MS.,  I5th-i6th  century),  said  to  have 
been  executed  for  Henry  VIII.  in  his  youth,  went  for 
^500  on  the  following  day. 

Sotheby's  rooms  were  occupied  for  five  days  during 
December  with  the  sale  of  the  third  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion of  autograph  letters  and  historical  manuscripts 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  of  Fonthill. 
The  catalogue  comprised  lots  1,770  to  2,672,  the  900  odd 
lots  producing  the  remarkable  total  of  ^11,878.  With 
the  small  space  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  record 
even  a  tithe  of  the  high  prices  realised,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  restrict  our  record  to  the  items  realising  £.100 
<>r  more.  The  first  two  lots  to  exceed  this  limit  were  two 
letters  from  Martin  Luther,  in  (German,  one  dated  1545 
to  Christopher  Jorfer,  which  realised  £t.\o,  and  the  other 
to  Johanne  Walster,  1526,  ;^I75  ;  while  soon  after  ^225 
was  given  for  a  letter  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
her  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  June  3rd,  no 
year.    Just  a  dozen  items  in  the  catalogue  were  devoted  to 


Books  and 
Autographs 


letters  and  manuscriptsVonnected  with  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  first  of  these,  which  was  a  manuscript  comprising 
"{  pages  folio,  from  his  History  of  Corsica,  1790,  with 
numerous  interlinear  corrections,  sold  for  ^130  ;  the 
autograph  draft  of  his  famous  address  to  his  soldiers,  in 
which  he  says,  "Je  viens  vous  conduire  dans  le  plus 
fertiles  plaines  du  monde,"  ^190;  and  an  interesting 
letter  written  to  his  wife,  Josephine,  during  the  Italian 
campaign,  £i(xi.  Letters  of  Pascal  are  of  considerable 
rarity,  and  this  accounted  for  the  ^165  which  was  given 
for  one  from  him  to  his  sister,  dated  January  31st,  1643. 
^40  less  being  realised  for  a  letter  from  Richard  III.  of 
England  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  dated  IMarch  nth, 
1484,  on  paper,  subscribed  and  signed  "  Vre  Cousyn 
Richardus  Rex,"  which  came  from  the  Londesborough 
collection.  Over  two  pages  of  the  catalogue  were  devoted 
to  items  associated  with  the  poet  .Shelley,  but  only  one 
reached  the  three-figure  limit.  This  was  a  letter  written 
to  Lord  Byron  from  Pisa,  September  17th,  1820,  respec- 
ting Claire  Clairmont,  which  realised  ^l  18.  An  important 
series  of  fourteen  letters  by  Jonathan  Swift  was  offered 
en  bloc,  falling  to  a  bid  of  ;/^20O.  Of  the  Washington  letters, 
the  chief  was  one  from  Philadelphia,  dated  December  i  ith, 
1796,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  celebrated  agri- 
culturist, who  had  evidently  at  this  time  contemplated 
an  emigration  to  America  ;  this  letter  produced  £172  ; 
while  a  series  of  letters  from  Jane  .A.usten  to  her  sister 
Cassandra,  dated  from  Steventon,  Chawton  and  London, 
between  1804  and  1812,  and  covering  between  150  and 
200  pages,  attained  ^260.  Of  the  Byron  letters,  the  most 
interesting  was  one  to  Hodgson  from  London,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  181 1,  containing  the  four  verses  beginning  : 

*'Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe. 
Be  silent  thou  once  soothing  strain. 
Or  I  must  tlee  from  hence,  for  oh  ! 
I  dare  not  irust   those  sounds  again  ; 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days, 
But  lull  the  cords,  for  now,  alas  I 
I  must  not  think,   I  must  not  gaze 
On  what  I  avi,  or  what  I  was.^^ 

This  realised  ^114.  ^270  was  given  for  a  letter  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon  in  Spanish,  Richmond,  Feb.  22nd, 
1 531,  to  Charles  I.,  respecting  the  divorce  proceedings 
instituted  by  Henry  \TII.,  in  which  she  remarks:  "I 
have  borne  and  will  bare  my  troubles  with  determination 
and  a  certain  trust  I  have  in  God,  who  will  not  fail  me  " ; 
and  ;£352  for  a  letter  from  Charlotte  Corday,  July  15th. 
1793,  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
asking  permission  to  have  her  portrait  painted,  as'  she 
has  only  a  few  days  to  live.  Later  in  the  sale  a  few- 
more  letters  of  N.npoleon  I.  were  sold,  just  ^100  being 
paid  for  one  from  him  to  a  person  unknown,  no  year  being 
given,  commencing  "  Mon  amie,  j'ai  recju  IJi  lettre  " ;  while 
on  the  last  day  .£130  was  given  for  an  interesting  series 
of  letters  by  \'oltaire,  written  between  the  years  1738  and 
1 766  to  Helvetius,  the  celebrated  philosopher. 

The  March  book  sales  are  ITkely  to  afford  some  interest- 
ing prices,  as  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  disperse  the  libraries 
of  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  Mr.  J.  Hollams,  and  the 
important  collection  of  early  English  plays  belonging  to 
Lord  Mostyn,  during  that  month. 
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Furniture  and 
Porcelain 


Thk  sales  of  furniture  held  by  Messrs.  I'uttick  .S: 
Simpson  duriny  January  maintained  a  high  standard 
throughout.  On  the  loth  a  car\ed 
Cliippendale  side-table,  35  in.  wide, 
fetched^i57  los.;  an .\dam mahogany 
side-table,  67  in.  wide,  ^iio  5s.;  and  a  Sheraton  mahog- 
any sideboard,  of  semi-circular  form,  94  in.  wide,  ^105. 
A  Worcester  mug,  painted  with  bouquets  in  shaped 
panels  and  gilt,  square  mark,  5J  in.  high,  secured 
£y]  i6s.  on  the  17th;  and  a  ewer,  with  mask  spout 
and  cover,  in  the  Hizen  and  Imari  pastes,  to  in.  high, 
\\\  in.  diam.,  £1"^  2s.  .\n  old  English  lacquer  cabinet, 
in  black  and  gold,  4  ft.  wide,  went  for  ^"204  i  5s.  at  the 
King  Street  rooms  on  the  23rd,  whilst  amongst  the 
porcelain  which  came  up  on  the  28th,  ^367  los.  was 
paid  for  a  pair  of  Kang-He  powdered  blue  bottles,  12  in. 
high:  ^173  for  a  pair  of  Dresden  figures  of  hawks. 
1 1  in.  high  ;  and  ^'92  8s.  for  a  Whieldon  Toby  jug, 
9j  in.  high.  A  varied  and  interesting  collection  appeared 
on  the  30th.  One  of  the  earliest  lots  to  be  offered  was  a 
Frankenthal  group  of  a  sportsman  and  a  lady  with  guns, 
dog,  and  dead  game,  on  white  and  gold  scroll  plinth, 
with  rococo  vase  at  the  back,  10^  in.  high,  which  fell  for 
^86  2s.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  group  of  three 
Chinese  figures  round  a  summer-house,  on  scroll  plinth, 
io\  in.  high,  which  realised  ^99  15s.  Amongst  speci- 
mens of  Chelsea,  a  vase  and  cover,  painted  with  Dutch 
figures  and  birds,  14J  in.  high,  mad^^ilo  5s.;  and  a 
box,  formed  as  a  lady's  head,  and  mounted  with  a  green 
agate  lid,  ^73  los.  £^01  17s.  was  bid  for  four  Dresden 
vases,  emblematic  of  the  elements,  135  in.  high;  and 
^120  for  a  pair  of  Kang-Me  famille-verte  mugs,  shaped 
as  barrels,  5J  in.  high.  .\  Coalport  dinner  service, 
consisting  of  some  170  pieces,  was  knocked  down  for 
^131  5s.;  whilst  some  interest  was  displayed  in  a  pair 
of  Fulda  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  holding 
flowers  and  fruit,  7i  in.  high,  on  which  the  hammer  fell 
at ^5 56  los. 

The  furniture  and  objets  d'art  which  were  put  up  at 
Christie's  on  the  same  day  led  off  with  a  Jacobean  carved 
oak  chest,  5  ft.  wide,  for  which  ^50  8s.  was  taken.  A 
curiosity  in  the  form  of  an  oak  screen,  mounted  with  two 
large  panels  of  old  English  needlework,  inscribed  "The 
Chinese  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  Jugingu," 
and  "Turks,  Jew,  Egyptian,  and  a  (ireek,"  early  eigh- 
teenth century  (the  panels  51  in.  by  24J  in.),  ran  up  to 
/J157  los.  Much  appreciation  was  manifested  in  a  Hep- 
plewhite  mahogany  cabinet,  with  a  glazed  cupboard  in 
the  upper  part,  and  serpentine  base  fitted  with  a  slide 
and  four  drawers,  carved  and  inlaid  with  satinwood  and 
ebony,  8  ft.  3  in.  high,  3  ft.  10  in.  wide,  which  was 
knocked  down  at  .£1,050.  £126  apiece  was  secured  by 
a  Sheraton  mahogany  cabinet,  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  3  ft.  wide, 
and  a  pair  of  .Sheraton  fire-screens  with  oval  banners,  on 
tripods  of  mahogany  inlaid  with  satinwood.  An  Irish 
carved  mahogany  side-table,  with  cabriole  legs,  6  ft. 
wide,  made  ^252.  .Several  pieces  of  marqueterie  fetched 
anything  over  ^180  apiece,  including  a  Louis  X\'.  table, 
with  drawer  fitted  with  writing  slide,  a  small  cabinet  at 


back  and  open  shelf  below,  inlaid  with  various  woods 
and  mounted  in  ormolu,  24  in.  wide,  £')b7-  The  day 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sale  of  some  tapestry, 
when  ^4,725  was  realised  by  two  panels  of  tapestry, 
signed  M.  Mazarind,  and  three  oblong  panels,  all  of  these 
being  woven  with  subjects  in  the  Chinese  taste,  and  prob- 
ably emanating  from  Soho.  Amongst  the  other  lots 
worthy  of  special  note  were  a  Brussels  oblong  panel, 
woven  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  17th  century,  bearing 
the  Brussels  mark,  and  signed  F.  \.  D.  Borght,  11  ft.  7  in. 
high,  20  ft.  wide,  ^929 ;  a  Flemish  oblong  panel,  with 
hunting  scenes,  i6th  century,  8  ft.  2  in.  high,  14  ft.  2.  in. 
wide,  ;£735  ;  and  four  Aubusson  panels,  signed  M.  R.  D.. 
early  1 8th  century,  ^^845. 

The  successful  sale  held  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson 
on  the  31st  comprised  a  very  representative  collection. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  refer  more  than  brieliy  to  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  items.  A  Chelsea  plate,  bearing 
the  gold  anchor  mark,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg's  service,  found  a  ready  buyer  at 
^27  6s. ;  whilst  a  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  bullfinches  on 
may  stumps,  4J  in.  high,  made  ^48  6s.  Later  on,  ;£65  2s. 
was  bid  for  an  old  Worcester  o\  iform  vase  and  cover, 
gilt  with  a  Chinese  river  scene,  13J  in.  high  ;  and  ^81  i8s. 
for  a  set  of  three  Worcester  large  Warwick  \-ases,  b\ 
Flight,  Barr  &  Barr,  marked,  13*  in.  high.  A  pair  of 
Yung-cheng  circular  dishes,  15  in.  diam.,  enamelled  with 
Nubians,  secured  ^147. 

Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  had  an  interesting 
task  in  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Chilham  Castle,  Kent, 
which  took  place  on  January  13th  and  two  days  following. 
.V  Dutch  regulator  clock,  in  carved  walnut  column  case, 
with  calendar  movement  and  chime  of  fourteen  bells,  by 
J.  N.  Boyon,  Horologeur  op  de  Nieuwendyk,  Amster- 
dam, which  secured  ^199  los. ;  an  oak  buffet,  carved  and 
dated  1631,  4  ft.  10  in.  high,  5  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ^73  los. : 
a  (ieorgian  carved  mahogany  console  table,  6  ft.,  £')i  : 
a  large  car\-ed  oak  half-tester  bedstead,  with  biblical 
scenes,  ^126;  and  a  Brussels  tapestry  panel,  9  ft.  8  in. 
by  10  ft.  6  in.,  with  Echo  and  Narcissus,  £682  los.,  were 
amongst  the  most  prominent  features. 


Silver 


An  average  collection  of  silver  was  offered  at  King' 
Street  on  January  29th.  An  octagonal  silver-gilt  tea- 
caddy,  with  engraved  borders,  1773. 
7  oz.  19  dwt.,  fetched  130s.  peroz. ;  an  oval 
sugar-basket,  pierced  and  chased,  by  E.  Aldridge  and 
J.  Stemper,  1753,  8  oz.  2  dwt.,  120s.;  a  sugar-basin 
and  cover,  1747,  chased  later  with  flowers  and  scrolls. 
7  oz.  19  dwt.,  lOOs.;  acirculardish  stand,  pierced  and  en- 
graved with  drapery  festoons,  8j- in.  diam.,  by  J.  Jackson, 
Dublin,  1787,  9  oz.    18  dwt.,  iocs.;  a  plain  punch-ladle 


with  hollow  tapering  handle, 


4  oz.    13  dwt.,  80s. 


and  a  porringer  embossed  with  a  shield  and  fluting, 
by  Richard  Bayley,  1708,  7  oz.  15  dwt.,  105s.;  whilst 
amongst  other  prices,  190s.  per  oz.  was  brought  in  by 
an  Irish  two-handled  cup,  with  harp  handles,  engraved 
with  coat  of  arms,  inscription  and  date  1 705,  6J  in.  high, 
by  Thomas  Bolton,  Dublin,  1704.  29  oz.  10  dwt. 
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The  King's  generosity  in  lending  his  Pesellino  panel 
of  5'^.  James  the  Greater  and  Mammes  to  the  National 

Gallery  most  valuably  supplements 
Royal  Loan  to  the      ,        ,  ,  ,  ^• 

„     .        ,  „   ,,  the   slow   process   of  accumulation 

National  Gallery        ,  •  „^      ,        , 

that,  smce  1063,  has  been  gomg  on 

in  the  gallery  in  respect  of  Pesellino's  great  altarpiece. 
painted  for  the  Company  of  the  Santissima  Trinita  ot 
Pistoia  in  1456-7.  In  1863  the  National  Collection 
bought  the  centre  panel  —  the  Father  sustaining  the 
crucified  Son — from  the  Bromley  Davenport  sale.  More 
than  forty  years  passed  before  another  part  of  the  altar- 
piece  was  acquired.  Then,  in  191 7,  by  the  bequest  of 
the  Countess  Brownlow  and  by  purchase  from  Lord 
Somers,  the  two  top  corners  of  the  picture  —  a  flying 
angel  painted  in  each  —  were  reunited  to  the  centre 
part. 

To  understand  how  such  reassembling  had  become 
necessary,  we  must  go  back  a  little.  In  1838  the  undis- 
membered  picture  was  in  the  Young  Ottley  collection, 
doubtless  acquired  in  Italy.  But  in  1846,  at  the  Warner 
Ottley  sale,  the  picture  was  divided  into  five  parts — the 
central  Crucifixion,  two  long  side  panels,  and  two  upper 
corner-pieces.  The  original  predella  seems  always  to  have 
stayed  in  Italy,  if  not  in  Pistoia,  where  it  now  is  in  the 
Gelli  collection.  Of  these  five  parts,  four  now  are  re- 
united, thanks  to  His  Majesty's  timely  loan;  the  fifth, 
balancing  the  King's  part,  has  yet  to  be  traced.*  The 
entire  picture  was  at  once  Pesellino's  greatest  and  last 
work,  his  death  in  1457  leaving  the  completion  of  the 
commission  to  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  whose  share  in  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  extensive.  In  1459  the  painting  was 
finished,  including  a  predella  of  intarsia  work,  containing 
four  pictured  subjects.  Next  to  the  central  Crucifixion, 
the  King's  i'i'.  James  and  Mammes  is  the  most  impor-' 
tant  piece ;  the  lost  pendant  contained  SS.  Zeno  and 
Jerome.  Its  ultimate  recovery,  since  it  is  probably  yet 
in  this  country,  need  not  be  despaired  of 

Two  morals  may  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  this 
mutilated  work :  the  unspeakable  vandalism  which,  for 
greed,  would  cut  a  picture  into  as  many  saleable  frag- 
ments as  possible,  should  be  a  penal  oflence ;  and, 
secondly,  the  desirability  of  doing  justice  to  dead  masters, 

*  For  fuller  details,  see  Pictures  in  tite  Koyal  Co/!e,lioti, 
by  L.  Oust,  pp.   22-25.     Chatlo  &  Windus,    191 1. 


Exhibition  of  the 
Senefelder  Club 


even  at  considerable  sacrifice,  by  reuniting  wherever  it 
be  feasible  the  works  that  they  conceived  as  one  design. 
How  practicable  it  may  be  to  effect  this  by  interchange 
and  sacrifice  of  pride  in  national  or  museum  possession 
can  only  be  determined  by  honest  endeavour  impelled  by 
private  and  international  goodwill. 

The  ninth  e.xhibition  of  the  Senefelder  Club,  held  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries  (Leicester  Square),  was  strength- 
ened by  large  retrospective  and 
foreign  works,  which  atoned  for 
the  somewhat  weak  display  made 
by  orthodox  members.  Half  a  dozen  dainty  studies  by 
Whistler  served  to  exemplify  the  consummate  delicacy 
of  his  art.  Steinlein  also  was  well  represented  with  seven 
or  eight  lithographs  illustrating  the  best  phases  of  his 
art.  His  mastery  was  shown  in  his  fluent  and  certain 
draughtsmanship  and  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  tone. 
His  Association  de  Malfaiteurs,  a  group  of  apparently 
elderly  and  decorous  gentlemen,  clad  in  long  coats  and 
well-brushed  silk  hats,  their  heads  all  clustered  together 
over  a  division  of  spoils  not  visible  to  the  spectators,  was 
a  fine  piece  of  composition  and  shrewd  observation.  In 
this  and  La  Rue  Caulamcourt — La  Nuit,  it  was  note- 
worthy what  quality  the  artist  obtained  in  his  blacks, 
and  yet  he  introduced  them  with  great  reticence,  content- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part  with  dark  greys  for  his 
shadow  effects,  touched  up  only  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  absolute  black  to  give  them  an  adequate  depth 
of  tone.  Besides  such  work  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Xe Vinson's 
Le  Port,  another  night  effect,  in  which  there  were  much 
larger  masses  of  black,  looked  thin  and  papery.  .\  fine 
portrait  of  Verlaine,  by  Carriere,  had  a  mezzotint-like 
softness  and  depth,  while  there  were  characteristic  ex- 
amples by  Forain,  Fantin-Latour,  Degas,  Conder,  and 
other  deceased  masters.  .-Vmong  works  by  members,  the 
Sea  and  the  Breeze  and  the  Shell  Gatherers  showed  the 
finished  and  accomplished  art  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  to 
good  advantage.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick  had  used  a  topical 
theme  in  his  half-dozen  prints  representing  women  war- 
workers.  The  introduction  of  colour,  however,  rather 
vulgarised  their  appearance,  and  though  they  will  be 
doubtless  interesting  in  future  days  as  records  of  the  time 
when  women  had  to  perform  men's  labours,  they  were 
not  a  striking  artistic  success.      Perhaps  the  best  colour 
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Drawings  by 
H.  M.  Bateman 


effect  was  La  fenuiti'  aux  Estampes,  by  H.  Caro  Del- 
vaille,  the  colour  in  which  was  practically  confined  to  a 
few  slight  touches  so  deftly  introduced  that  they  appeared 
to  permeate  the  whole  composition.  There  were  other 
attempts  to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  monochrome, 
yet  as  a  rule  the  effects  in  the  latter  were  preferable.  The 
introduction  of  a  number  of  colours,  with  a  separate 
printing  for  each,  is  almost  certain  to  reduce  lithography 
to  a  mechanical  art,  while  a  more  restricted  range  of 
tints  only  permits  a  conventionalised  expression  of  nature. 
Mr.  F.  Ernest  Jackson  had  one  or  two  moderately  suc- 
cessful essays  in  colour,  but  his  best  contribution  was 
The  Refugee,  a  well-modelled  head,  drawn  with  certainty 
and  freedom.  Miss  Elsie  Henderson  contributed  some 
clever  studies  of  wild  animals  and  birds,  characterised 
by  decorative  feeling  and  strong  chiaroscuro  ;  and  Miss 
Kthel  Gabain  and  Mr.  John  Copley  were  represented  by 
some  attractive  figure  subjects,  drawn  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, though  those  by  the  latter  were  somewhat  dark 
in  tone. 

At  another  room  in  the  same  galleries  Mr.  H.  M.  Bate- 
man showed  a  collection  of  numerous  drawings,  which 
furnished  a  never-ending  feast  of 
amusement  to  numerous  visitors.  Mr. 
Bateman  has  been  influenced  by  Caran 
D  'Ache  in  his  technique,  but  his  fun  is  quite  his  own,  and 
few  artists  are  endowed  with  a  greater  amount.  It  is 
difficult,  where  all  were  so  good,  to  single  out  many  e.\- 
amples  for  special  praise,  but  the  drawing  entitled  Tact, 
showing  the  immovable  composure  of  a  courteous  hostess, 
even  while  an  awkward  gentleman  visitor  was  sitting  on 
her  cat  and  spilling  his  scalding  tea  over  her  pet  dog, 
was  hard  to  beat.  Then  there  was  the  illustration  to  the 
phrase,  7^/ie  whole  of  my  past  life  flashed  in  front  of  me, 
the  panic-stricken  visionary  seeing  before  him  an  endless 
array  of  bottles,  glasses,  and  decanters.  Another  good 
one  showed  the  exodus  of  visitors  from  a  Private  Vieiv 
to  the  tea-room,  the  unfortunate  artist  being  left  to  view 
his  pictures  alone,  while  he  tries  to  bribe  a  little  dog 
with  biscuits  to  remain  with  him.  Then  there  were 
Supply  and  Demand,  depicting  the  struggle  to  effect 
lodgment  on  an  overcrowded .  motor-bus  ;  the  clever 
caricature,  If  Bernard  Shaio  commanded  the  Army ;  and 
The  Leave  Wanglcr,  representing  the  artful  manceuvres 
of  a  young  and  unscrupulous  officer  to  get  away  from 
the   front. 

The   present    collection   of   "  Rare    Old    Aquatints  " 
exhibited  at  Walker's  Galleries  (Ii8,  New  Bond  Street) 

largely  consist  of  topographical  works. 
Early  Aquatints       „,  , 

'  1  here  are,  however,  numerous  exam- 

ples in  other  themes  which  help  to  diversify  and  enliven 
the  exhibition.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the  two 
scarce  prints  Triangulina  and  Tanibarina,  by  J.  H. 
Wright  (who,  in  the  second  plate,  was  assisted  by  Conrad 
Ziegler),  after  Adam  Buck.  If  not  among  Buck's  most 
attractive  works,  they  at  least  show  originality  of  arrange- 
ment and  a  crude  feeling  for  classical  line.  From  a 
technical  standpoint,  some  of  the   military  portraits  are 


among  the  best  things  here.  There  is  the  portrait  of 
fphn  Howard,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Stockport  Yeomanry, 
by  Charles  Hunt,  and  another  oi  fohn  Pauley  Kensington, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  His  Majesty's  Loyal  London 
Volunteers,  by  John  Wallis,  jun.,  which  are  no  more 
than  military  costume  pieces  in  point  of  design,  but 
which  yet,  in  the  distant  landscape,  attain  a  delicacy  and 
graduation  of  tone  rarely  seen  in  aquatint.  An  attractive 
military  scene  is  the  Baggage  Wagon,  an  original  work 
by  John  Augustus  Atkinson,  a  protege  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  who  in  it  attains  much  of  the  ease 
and  fluency  of  Rowlandson,  without  introducing  that 
element  of  caricature  which  invariably  creeps  into  that 
artist's  most  serious  work.  Two  pleasing  examples  of 
the  latter  are  shown  in  the  plates  of  Reigate  and  Sutton, 
from  the  set  oi  An  E.vcursion  to  Brighthclmstone,  drawn 
and  etched  by  Rowlandson  and  engraved  by  S.  Aiken. 
In  these  the  topographical  interest  is  uppermost,  and  the 
figures  are  more  sedately  true  to  nature  than  in  the 
caricaturist's  later  work.  Another  artist  who  shows  to 
advantage  as  a  figure  draughtsman  is  R.  Pollard,  who, 
in  The  Choir  of  St.  Paul's,  April  2j,  ijSg,  shows  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  London  assembled  at  a  thanksgiving 
service  for  the  recovery  of  George  III.  from  his  first 
attack  of  insanity.  The  crowded  throng  provides  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  an  artist,  but  Pollard  makes  it  interesting 
b\-  the  individuality  and  grace  with  which  he  has  endowed 
each  figure.  A  more  quaint  example  of  his  skill  is  shown 
in  the  Old  Mill,  Baddock,  from  a  drawing  by  Master 
Chapman,  of  the  Baddock  School.  Master  Chapman 
had  obviously  very  elementary  ideas  of  the  picturesque 
in  art,  and  has  made  a  bald  and  literal  drawing  of  two 
uninteresting  buildings,  with  an  appalling  blank  of  empty 
roadway  between.  Into  this  open  space  PoUard  has  in- 
troduced a  large  group  of  feminine  beauties,  dressed  in 
attire  more  fit  for  Bond  Street  than  a  rural  village. 
Though  the  group  may  not  be  altogether  congruous  to 
the  scene,  it  makes  an  attractive  picture  of  it,  and  doubt- 
less helped  to  raise  the  artistic  reputation  of  Master 
Chapman  among  those  who  failed  to  see  that  the  only 
attractive  ingredients  of  the  work  were  contributed  by 
Pollard  and  Francis  Jukes,  its  engraver.  There  are 
numerous  scenes  in  London,  including  an  interesting  view 
of  Northumberland  House,  side  on  from  the  then  exces- 
sively narrow  roadway  of  the  Strand,  by  T.  Malton.  In 
this  and  other  of  his  works  Malton  contented  himself 
■with  little  more  that  an  etched  outline,  which,  being  sub- 
sequently filled  in  with  colour,  gave  much  the  same  effect 
as  a  water-colour  outlined  with  a  reed  pen.  A  long 
panoramic  view  of  Paris,  probably  executed  some  years 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  interesting  for  its  art  as 
well  as  for  being  a  record  of  old  Paris.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  exhibition,  which 
comprises  nearly  250  examples  by  late  eighteenth-century 
and  early  nineteenth-century  engravers.  They  include 
a  large  number  of  sporting  subjects  by  or  after  Reinagle, 
Wolstenholme,  Aiken,  Pollard,  Newhouse,  and  others, 
and  old-time  views  of  many  provincial  and  foreign  towns. 
river,  marine,  and  rural  scenes,  and  battle  pictures,  and 
form  a  representative  and  highly  interesting  collection. 


The    Connoisseur 


An  Exhibition  of 
Old  Glass 


Few  hobbies  are  more  fascinating  than  the  collecting 
of  old  glass,  and  at  few  places  can  there  be  seen  a  greater 
variety  of  interesting  pieces  than  in 
the  collection  now  on  view  at  Me5srs. 
Goodhomes  &  Co.  (43,  Duke  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  W.  i).  Irish  glass  is  represented  in 
many  interesting  forms.  An  unusually  fine  e.xample  is  a 
centrepiece — a  Waterford  bowl  on  a  stand,  1 2  in.  high, 
made  all  in  one  piece.  The  bowl  is  finished  off  with  the 
fold-over  edge  so  characteristice  of  Irish  glass,  and  the 
whole  is  richly  ornamented  with  diamond  cutting.  An- 
other very  rare  piece  is  a  similar  bowl,  standing  on  three 
glass  legs,  a  not  over  secure  form  of  support  did  not  the 
great  weight  of  the  piece  render  it  practically  impossible 
to  upset  it.  There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  jugs,  bowls, 
and  honey  jars,  of  different  dates  and  styles,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  a  few  overlap- 
ping into  the  next,  during  the  early  part  of  which  Irish 
glass  still  maintained  its  artistic  traditions  and  high  stand- 
ard of  workmanship.  A  contrast  to  this  heavy  and  solidly 
made  piece  is  afforded  by  a  toasting  glass,  circa  17 10, 
with  its  long,  slender  stem,  v.hich  was  supposed  to  be 
snapped  in  two  when  a  popular  toast  was  drank,  so  that 
it  never  could  be  used  for  a  meaner  office.  Possibly  this 
glass  may  have  been  intended  for  the  toast  of  the  King 
over  the  Water ;  but  the  custom  was  perpetuated  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  several  of  the  crack  English 
regiments,  up  to  about  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War, 
making  it  a  custom  to  break  their  wine-glasses  after 
drinking  the  toast  of  the  Queen.  Among  the  English  work 
was  an  interesting  example  of  masonic  glass  enamelled 
by  J.Beilby,  of  Newcastle,  and  made  for  the  Hay  Lodge, 
Hull,  about  1770.  An  earlier  piece  was  an  early  Enghsh 
baluster  drinking  goblet,  85  in.  high,  with  a  large  knopped 
stem  and  folded  foot,  dating  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hundreds  of  examples  inclu- 
ded in  the  collection  may  be  classified  as  museum  pieces. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  artistic  discovery  made 
during  the  war  is  that  of  Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather. 
Technically  he  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  great  artist,  but  he  has  evolved  a 
phase  of  topical  art  which  possesses 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  pictures  the 
psychology  of  the  war  with  a  humour  that  appeals  alike 
to  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  soldier  at  the  front.  The 
exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Greatorex  Gallery,  Grafton 
Street,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  "Old 
Bill,"  most  popular  of  the  literary  heroes  of  the  war.  He 
belongs  to  the  type  of  rough  and  efficient  soldier  de- 
scribed by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  "  Soldiers  Three, "  and 
familiarised  to  an  earlier  generation  in  Scott's  "  Dugald 
Dalgetty. ''  Men  who,  by  no  means  disdaining  the  thought 
of  plunder,  and  well  used  to  making  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  permit,  would  yet  rather  die 
than  be  false  to  their  salt ;  and  who,  under  a  surly  and 
forbidding  exterior,  conceal  a  fund  of  good-fellowship. 
In  the  present  display  Captain  Bairnsfather  shows  "Old 
Bill"  in  the  sanctifv  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  as  well 
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The  Works  of 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert 


as  busy  in  the  trenches.     The  work  is  quite  as  effective 
as  his  earlier  essays. 

Mr.  Walter  Sickert  would  be  a  much  greater  artist 
if  he  was  less  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  producing  work 
that  is  merely  pretty.  To  avoid 
this  he  goes  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  looks  upon  all  elements 
of  beauty  with  suspicion.  His  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  shown  at  the  Eldar  Gallery  (40,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street)  served  to  illustrate  this  weakness.  As 
a  rule,  the  best  work  was  lavished  on  subjects  that  could 
never  be  made  attractive,  while  interesting  themes  were 
often  disfigured  by  careless  handling  and  crude  colour. 
Thus  in  Suspense,  a  study  of  a  disconsolate-looking  girl, 
seated  in  a  small  room,  the  general  conception  was  ad- 
mirable, but  the  artist  appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  deprive  the  subject  of  every  element  of  interest 
not  directly  derived  from  the  fluent  handling  of  pigment. 
The  model  was  ugly ;  she  was  painted  so  as  to  empha- 
sise her  unattractiveness,  and  some  shadows  about  the 
face  and  neck  were  put  in  so  crudely  as  to  look  like  a 
growth  of  purple  whiskers.  Yvonne,  a  partially  draped 
study,  though  more  sympathetically  treated,  was  dis- 
figured with  similar  faults.  It  was  broad  in  feeling,  but 
the  breadth  was  largely  the  result  of  incomplete  realisa- 
tion. In  his  pencil  drawings  of  the  nude,  Mr.  Sickert 
was  more  happy  because  more  explicit,  but  in  these  he 
was  often  handicapped  by  his  choice  of  subject.  His 
Retrospect,  characterised  by  fine  draughtsmanship  and 
free-flowing  quality  of  line,  was  hardly  suitable  for  public 
exhibition,  and  other  examples  suffered  from  the  same 
defect.  Generally  speaking,  the  architectural  themes 
were  the  most  completely  successful.  Les  Arcades  de 
la  Poissonerie,  Dieppe,  was  a  beautiful  effect  in  oils, 
carried  out  in  low  tones  of  lilac,  yellow,  and  grey. 
.-Vnother  successful  piece  was  the  Place  S.  Reini,  which 
was  characterised  by  brighter  colour,  but  did  not  attain 
such  full  tonal  unison.  A  chalk  drawing,  entitled  The 
Aferry-go- Round,  was  free  and  virile  ;  while  there  was 
good  in  Lansdoii'iie  Crescent,  Batli.  but  the  effect  was 
too  much  that  of  a  pastel. 


"Guns,"  by 
Wyndham  Lewis 


-Mr.  Wvnuham  Lewis's  pictures  of  the  war,  assem- 
bled under  the  title  of  Gicns,  at  the  Goupil  Gallery 
13,  Regent  Street;,  were  curiously 
reminiscent  of  some  of  the  eighteenth 
century  pictures  of  early  English 
history.  The  artists  then  were  apt  to  clad  their  figures 
in  skin-tight  armour,  fitting  to  every  limb  and  muscle  of 
the  body  as  tight  kid  gloves  fit  a  lady's  hands.  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis's  representations  of  modern  "Tommies'" 
present  the  same  effect.  The  largest  picture,  entitled 
To  Wipe  Out,  looks  like  the  scene  loft  of  a  theatre  after 
a  \iolent  earthquake.  The  works  are  eccentric,  but 
hardly  sufficiently  so  to  be  amusing.  A  few  serious 
studies  drawn  from  life  are  the  best  things  in  the  exhi- 
bition, but  these  are  of  a  kind  that  present  no  more 
serious  difficulties  than  could  be  mastered  by  an  an 
student  in  his  third  year. 
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"  Decorative 
Textiles,"  by 
George  Leland 
Hunter.     (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 
£3  ISs.  net) 


Mr.  George  Lkiand  Hunter's  sumptuous  volume 
forms  a  veritable  cyclop;cdia  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ments of  decorative  textiles,  describini; 
and  illustrating  both  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  and  what  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time.  The  author  has 
interpreted  the  scope  of  his  theme 
generously,  including  within  it  prac- 
tically all  fabrics  used  as  coverings  for 
furniture,  walls,  and  floors.  He  thus  writes  on  wall-papers 
and  tooled  and  illuminated  leathers,  as  well  as  on  dam- 
asks, brocades,  and  velvets,  tapestries,  laces,  embroideries, 
cretonnes,  drapery  and  furniture  trimmings,  carpets  and 
rugs.  One,  of  course,  cannot  e.xpect  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  such  a  wide  diversity  of  subjects  ;  but  Mr.  Hunter 
has  given  a  well-proportioned  and  adequate  general  intro- 
duction to  each,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  compressing 
into  a  single  volume  a  wealth  of  well-digested  and  generally 
valuable  information,  which  in  the  ordinary  w-ay  could 
only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large  number  of  books. 
Of  equal  value  to  the  letterpress  are  the  illustrations. 
These  number  580.  including  27  plates  in  colour,  all  ex- 
ceptional in  quality,  and  selected  to  give  as  full  repre- 
sentations as  possible  of  ancient  and  modern  work,  the 
latter  slightly  preponderating.  It  is  somewhat  discon- 
certingto  find  the  relatively  low  position  taken  by  England 
in  the  modern  manufacture  of  silk.  Her  output  is  now 
■,0  small  that  Mr.  Hunter  fails  to  mention  her  among  the 
leading  countries  producing  it,  yet  some — though  not 
much — of  the  finest  silk  in  the  world  is  made  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  author  gives  a  full  and  explicit 
account  of  the  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  also  an  interesting  historical  survey 
of  silk-weaving  and  the  development  of  different  styles 
and  patterns.  In  this,  however,  he  has  perhaps  laid 
undue  emphasis  on  the  influence  attained  by  French 
decorative  arts  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  France  then  became  the  decora- 
tive centre  of  the  world;  but  the  Italian  productions  still 
retained  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and  for  many 
years  later  they  were  largely  exported  to  some  of  the 
principal  European  countries.    England,  more  especially. 


bought  largely  from  Italy;  and  Italian  damasks  and 
velvets  continued  to  hold  the  first  place  in  this  country 
until  well  on  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  which  time  the  native  silk  industry,  largely 
reinforced  with  refugees  from  France,  had  become  firmly 
established. 

Hand-made  lace  is  not  extensively  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  so  that  Mr.  Hunter  largely  confines  himself  to 
modern  machine-made  examples,  prefacing  his  account 
with  a  description  of  the  different  varieties  of  old  lace 
which  supplied  the  motifs  for  modern  work.  On  old 
embroideries  he  has  more  to  say,  and  gives  illustrations 
of  a  number  of  highly  interesting  e.xamples  belonging  to 
many  countries  and  periods.  Among  these  are  the  famous 
"Dalmatic  of  Charlemagne,"  preserved  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  some  of  the  articles  belonging 
to  the  "set  of  vestments  and  altar  hangings  in  Vienna 
associated  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece."  Lack 
of  space  probably  prevents  Mr.  Hunter  from  dealing 
more  fully  with  the  earlier  European  manifestations  of 
the  art ;  but  the  result  is  a  little  unfortunate,  as  the  casual 
reader  is  led  to  imagine  that  the  art  before  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century  was  confined  to  the  Byzantine 
dominions,  from  whence  it  spread  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  Sicily  and  France,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
England.  Thoilgh  the  last-named  date  was  the  beginning 
of  the  golden  era  of  English  embroidery,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  needlework  in  this  country  attained  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  excellence  some  centuries  earlier. 
The  "stole  and  maniple  of  St.  Cuthbert,''  at  Durham, 
wrought  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  tenth  century,  affords 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  point,  and  other  Western 
European  countries  have  examplesof  equally  early  work. 
The  old  tradition  that  the  Bayeux  tapestry  was  the  work 
of  Queen  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  should 
have  been  mentioned  only  to  be  contradicted,  many  of 
the  costumes  pictured  in  the  embroidery  belonging  to  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  long  after  Matilda  was 
dead.  This  evidence  also  disposes  of  a  second  tradition, 
"that  it  was  made  on  order  of  Bishop  Odo  for  the  deco- 
ration of  his  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1077."  .\  third  surmise,  that  it  was  made  for  the  Empress 
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Matilda,  granddaughter  of  the  Conqueror,  may  possibly 
be  correct.  Most  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  illustrations  given 
in  this  section  in  the  volume  are  well  described,  but  there 
are  three  or  four  classified  as  "ancient  English  em- 
broideries "  without  reference  to  period  or  manner  of 
working,  to  which  apparently  no  allusion  is  made  in  the 
text. 

The  section  devoted  to  "  Carpets  and  Rugs  "  is  excel- 
lent both  in  arrangement  and  matter.      The  illustrations 


are  numerous,  and,  being  largely  selected  from  famous 
examples  in  American  collections,  provide  a  range  of 
examples  not  generally  available  in  English  works.  This 
and  the  next  section,  on  "Tapestries  and  their  Imita- 
tions," form  nearly  half  the  contents  of  the  volume— a 
proportion  which  the  importance  of  the  sections  fully 
justifies.  Mr.  Hunter  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on 
tapestry,  having  written  an  important  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  treatment  of  it  in  the  present  volume  does 
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full  justice  to  his  reputation.  It  is  true  that  a  fuller 
historical  survey  of  the  early  period  of  tapestry  produc- 
tion in  Europe  might  easily  have  been  given,  but  in  a 
work  largely  intended  for  manufacturers  and  designers, 
it  was  well  that  the  writer  should  confine  his  accoimt  to 
styles  of  work  which  can  be  actually  illustrated  from 
surviving  specimens,  and  this  course,  adopted  by  the 
writer,  cuts  off  any  description  of  European  work  anterior 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the 
designs  of  William  Morris  and  Walter  Crane  for  wall- 
papers and  chintzes,  and  to  French,  American,  and 
Oriental  work,  though  early  English  productions  are 
hardly  treated  with  sufficient  adequacy  ;  and  there  are 
short  chapters  on  "  Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimmings  '' 
and  "Tooled  and  Illuminated  Leathers."  The  biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  the  book  occupies  ten  pages,  and 
contains  a  full  list  of  standard  English  and  foreign  works 
on  the  different  subjects  treated,  with  short  descriptions 
of  their  contents.  This  is  a  most  useful  feature,  and, 
though  compiled  primarily  for  American  readers,  will  be 
of  almost  equal  service  to  English  ones.  The  latter 
might  add  to  the  list  several  South  Kensington  hand- 
books, which  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  omitted. 

The  book  should  be  of  great  value  to  English  designers 
and  manufacturers  of  textiles,  not  only  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  best  illustrated  general  work  on  the 
subject,  but  also  as  embodying  the  direction  of  modern 
American  predilections  and  tastes.  These  do  not  always 
run  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  England,  and  a  study 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  work  greatly  helps  to  elucidate  the 
differences. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  previous  to  the  Wilton 
collections  being  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
on  July  5-10,  I  9  I  7,  Mr.  Charles 
ffoulkes  attacked  the  authenticity 
of  two  of  the  most  important  items. 
These  were  the  famous  suits  of 
armour  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  Constable 
of  France,  and  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Uuc  de  Montpensier,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  1557. 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  commanded  the 
English  contingent  of  the  English  army  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  a  long -established  tradition,  which  had  never 
been  seriously  disputed,  stated  that  the  two  suits  had 
been  handed  to  him  as  part  of  the  spoils,  and  had  re-« 
mained  at  Wilton  ever  since.  Mr.  ffoulkes'  attack  pro- 
voked an  interesting  controversy,  the  details  of  which 
are  now  embodied  in  an  illustrated  brochure  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby.  Mr.  ffoulkes  in  his  original  note  on 
the  subject  contended  that  both  suits  were  of  a  later  date 
than  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  that  the  decoration  of  the 
armour  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Constable  "is 
hardly  what  we  might  suppose  the  Constable  of  France 
to  have  affected,"  and  that  the  suit  set  down  to  Louis  de 
Bourbon  was  made  up  with  pieces  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  it.  His  criticism  called  forth  replies  from  Lord 
Pembroke  (the  owner  of  the  suits),  Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly, 
Baron  de  Cosson,   and  Mr.  G.  D.  Hobson,  all  of  whom 


"The  Wilton 
Suits  :    a  Contro- 
versy."   (Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge.     Privately 
issued) 


supported  the  original  attribution  of  the  armour.  Mr. 
ffoulkes  made  an  able  rejoinder,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  modify  some  of  his  original  contentions,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  overborne  by  the 
weight  of  authority  against  him.  The  controversy  brought 
out  the  following  facts: — (i)  That  both  suits  of  armoui' 
could  have  been  in  e.\istence  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin.  (2)  That  John  Aubrey  (1626-1697)  mentions 
that  the  Wilton  armoury  contained  the  spoils  from  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin.  "His  words  refer  to  the  lifetime 
of  Philip  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke  (i  584-1650), 
who  was  si.\teen  when  his  father,  the  second  earl,  died. 
The  latter  took  part  in  the  St.  Quentin  campaign  with 
his  father,  the  first  earl,"  and  consequently  an  erroneous 
tradition  would  hardly  have  arisen  so  early.  (3)  That  the 
"Constable"  suit,  which  is  unusually  large,  is  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  size  as  suits  known  to  have  been  woin 
by  him.  (4)  That  practically  every  portion  of  it  may  be 
matched  in  other  of  his  suits.  (5)  That  the  shape  and  light 
weight  of  the  suit  all  point  to  it  having  been  worn  by 
an  elderly  man.  (6)  That  no  Earl  of  Pembroke  fought  in 
any  other  campaign  but  that  of  St.  Quentin  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  no  armour  in  the  Wilton 
collection  has  been  added  since  by  purchase.  None  of 
these  facts  are  individually  conclusive,  but  together  they 
produce  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  the  culminating 
effect  of  which  appears  to  be  irresistible. 

"Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature" 

Edited  by  George  Sampson 

Book  L,  cloth  boards,  5s.  net;   cloth  limp,  4s.  3d.  net; 

cloth  flush,  3s.  6d.  net.       Book  V.,  6s.,  5s.,  and  4s.  net 

(Cambridge  University  Press) 

Few  educational  works  are  better  designed  for  their 
required  purposes  than  those  emanating  from  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  and  the  series  of  Readings  in 
Literature,  edited  by  Mr.  Sampson,  are  no  exception  t" 
this  rule.  They  are  primarily  intended  for  children  over 
twelve,  but  are  so  well  selected  that  they  maybe  cordially 
recommended  to  readers  of  any  age  who  want  to  gain  an 
inkling  of  the  best  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  English 
literature  without  being  able  to  spare  the  time  to  take 
their  works  seriatim.  The  editor  has  gone  outside  the 
stereotyped  range  of  authors  generally  represented,  and 
has  included  interesting  extracts  from  writers  with  whom 
even  well-read  men  have  only  a  very  casual  acquaintance. 
An  attractive  feature  of  the  books  are  the  excellent  illus- 
trations ;  these  are  all  reproductions  from  deservedly 
famous  works,  and  are  as  well  calculated  to  give  the 
reader  a  taste  for  good  art  as  the  letterpress  is  to  give  " 
him  a  taste  for  good  literature.  One  notices  among  the 
painters  represented  not  only  English  artists  of  such 
widely  different  schools  as  Turner,  Raeburn,  Burne-Jones, 
Stanfield,  Watts,  Orpen,  and  even  W.  M.  Thackeray— in 
one  of  his  inimitable  black  and  white  drawings — but  also  a 
number  of  foreign  masters,  ranging  from  Pol  of  Limburg 
— famous  for  his  pictorial  illuminations  to  the  Due  de 
Berry's  Prayer  Book — to  Ganku,  the  Japanese  painter. 
Such  a  varying  range  of  literary  and  pictorial  work,  all 
excellent  of  its  kind,  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  students  ot 
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e^ery  temperament,  and 
may  be  the  meansof 
awakening  fresh  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  encouraging 
the  development  of  facul- 
ties hitherto  dormant  be- 
cause not  previouslycalled 
into  active  life. 

"  Photograms  of  the 
Year  1918,"  edited  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 
(Iliffe  and  Sons,  Ltd.) 

Photograms  oj  the  Year 
igiS  is  among  the  few 
current  a  n  n  u  a  1  s  w  h  i  c  li 
contain  few  echoes  of  the 
war.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  precautions 
instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  amateur 
photographers  from 
taking  any  scenes,  even 
remotely  connected  with 
the  conflict.  Though  this 
action  was  doubtless 
justified  by  military  rea- 
sons, the  one  or  two  pic- 
tures of  military  and  naval 
scenes  included  in  the  number  make  one  regret  that  the 
restriction  could  not  have  been  modified.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  almost  the  only  layman  represented  in  this 
sphere,  gives  in  The  Gate  of  Goodbye  a  touching  and 
characteristic  picture  of  troops  off  on  active  service,  bid- 
ding their  farewells  at  the  entrance  of  a  London  terminus, 
while  The  Realm  of  the  R.A.F.,  showing  an  aeroplane 
flying  high  among  the  clouds,  one  of  the  official  R.A.F. 
photographs,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  cloud- 
forms  yet  produced  by  the  camera.  The  other  seventy 
or  more  plates  which  go  to  make  up  the  illustrations 
include  reproductions  of  a  number  of  the  most  striking 
e.xhibits  at  the  London  Salon,  ofwhicli  The  Dance,  by 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  is  one  of  the  most  effective.  Only 
a  little  over  half  the  photographs  are  of  British  origin,  the 
I'nited  States  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  remainder,  w  hich 
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also  comprise  examples 
from  various  British 
colonies,  Japan,  Spain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Egypt.  There  are  the 
usual  interesting  reviews 
and  criticisms  on  the  work 
of  the  year  by  leading  ex- 
perts, and  altogether  the 
number  constitutes  an 
admirable  issue. 

"  Martin,  Son  of  John," 
by  C.  A.  Nicholson 
(Sedgwick  and  Jackson 
6s.  net) 

The  stoiy  of  Martin, 
Son  of  John,  though  by  a 
new  writer,  shows  no  sign 
of  immaturity.  It  pos- 
sesses the  note  of  distinc- 
tion afforded  by  a  simple 
and  1  u  m  i  n  o  u  s  s  t  y  1  e,  is 
engrossing  reading,  and 
maintains  its  interest  to 
the  finish.  The  book  re- 
solves Itself  into  a  study  of 
the  artistic  temperament, 
in  this  case  complicated 
by  mi.xed  blood  and  certain  psychological  weaknesses 
originating  in  events  which  happened  before  the  birth 
of  the  hero,  Martin  Chesney.  He  is  the  offspring  of 
an  irregular  union  between  a  young  squire,  clean  liv- 
ing, well  intentioned,  but  narrow  in  his  intellectual 
outlook,  and  a  girl,  half  Italian  by  birth,  and  more 
than  half  Italian  by  nature.  Obsessed  with  a  dread  of 
marriage,  partly  inherited  and  partly  the  result  of  her 
e.xperiences  and  her  reading,  she  wrecks  her  lover's  life 
by  refusing  to  legalise  their  connection.  They  separate 
after  the  birth  of  the  son.  The  mother's  death,  a  few- 
years  later,  places  him  in  the  care  of  his  father,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  latter's  paternity.  They  are  good 
friends,  but  have  so  few  ideas  or  sympathies  in  common, 
that,  intellectually,  they  remain  strangers.  Martin  returns 
from  a  German  university  determined  to  adopt  a  literary 
career,  his  thoughts  full  of  a  novel  which  is  formulating 
jtself  in  his  mind.  Its  creation  becomes  the  great  event 
of  his  life.    The  characters  as  they  come  into  being  in  his 
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imagination  appear  more  real  to  him  than  living  persons  ; 
even  his  dawning  love  for  a  girl  who  reciprocates  his 
affection  is  subsidiary  to  his  passion  for  his  own  creation. 
The  father,  by  ignorant,  if  well-meant  interference,  sud- 
denly checks  the  working  of  the  young  man's  creative 
faculties.  They  appear  dead,  and  then,  when  he  would 
turn  to  love  for  consolation,  a  similar  interference  de- 
prives him  of  all  his  hopes  in  that  direction.  Martin  is 
reduced  to  despair,  and  his  frenzy  and  the  father's 
blundering  officiousness  bring  about  a  catastrophe.  The 
father  dies  as  a  result  of  his  son's  act,  and  the  young 
man  is  launched  on  the  world  a  homeless  outcast,  legally 
guilty  of  no  crime,  but  with  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his 
soul.  His  redemption,  through  the  tactful  assistance  of 
.1  noble  man  and  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  a  good 
woman,  affords  a  happy  relief  to  the  general  note  of 
tragedy  pervading  the  book.  The  study  of  Martin  is 
psychologically  true,  and  presents  a  picture  of  the  artistic 
temperament  unbalanced  by  a  sufficient  counterpoise  ot 
moral  vyill-power.  Martin's  artistic  faculties,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  his  intellect,  dominate  it,  and  the  result 
is  not  only  a  lesser  man,  but  a  lesser  artist.  The  other 
characters,  even  those  most  slightly  sketched,  are  equally 
true,  while  the  story  gains  by  the  author  being  content  to 
tell  it  without  comment.  It  reads  like  a  narrative  of  real 
events  rather  than  a  piece  of  fiction. 


In  his  account  of  The  Plate  in  Trinily  College,  Dublin, 

the  Provost,  Sir  J.  P.  Mahafty,  introduces  a  theory  about 

hall-marks   which    has  called  forth 

The  riate  in  strong  criticism,   in  another  of  our 

Trinity  College,         columns,  from   Mr.    C.   J.   Jackson, 

Dublin,"  by  J.  P.        .^^^^    ^j^^    matter   may  well    be    left 

Mahaffy,  Provost  .,     ,       j      r.i    ^i  j      .1      •» 

_„         .,        „   „  HI  the  bands  of  that  learned  authority 

(Macmillan  &  Co.,  .,  ,  ,  ,         r 

,    ,  .  ,  ,     on   silver.      Apart  altogether  trom 

Ltd.     los.  6d.  net)       ,  .  \  ,  ."    „.     ^     „ 

this   controversial   topic,   Sir  J.    1  . 

Mahaffy's  book  is  highly  interesting  as  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  Trinity  College 
plate,  as  well  as  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  pieces  still 
surviving,  compiled  by  Mr.  Dudley  Westropp,  to  which 
the  Provost  has  added  a  number  of  notes.  The  custom 
iif  the  Fellow  Commoners  presenting  plate  to  the  college 
was  apparently  initiated  within  a  few  years  of  its  founda- 
tion. Entries  in  the  books  referring  to  gifts  of  plate,  or 
of  money  for  plate,  are  found  as  early  as  1605,  and  from 
tliat  time  onwards  they  constitute  regular  items.  The 
gifts  were  at  first  made  voluntarily,  but  by  1629  the 
custom  had  become  an  established  rule,  with  the  result 
of  a  steady  accumulation  of  college  plate.  Unfortunately, 
the  college  authorities  appear  to  have  used  the  plate-chest 
as  a  species  of  reserve  fund  from  which  they  might  draw 
when  financial  exigencies  of  the  moment  required,  and 
on  several  occasions  substantial  amounts  of  plate  were 


melted  down  into  bullion.  Other  plate  was  remade  at 
various  times,  so  that  the  amount  of  old  silver  in  the 
possession  of  the  college,  though  large,  includes  only  a 
small  proportion  of  pieces  belonging  or  anterior  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  oldest  article  is  a  plain  paten, 
bearing  the  London  hall-marks  for  1575-6.  This,  with 
a  plain  flagon,  dated  1631-2,  were  acquired  with  a  gift 
of  ^20,  presented  by  Dr.  John  Richardson  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ardagh)  in  1629.  Another  flagon,  made  to 
match  the  preceding,  presented  by  Moses  and  Edward 
Mill  in  1638,  is  interesting  for,  among  other  things, 
bearing  the  Dublin  hall-marks  for  that  year  (1638  is  the 
first  year  in  which  plate  was  stamped  in  Dublin  under 
the  new  charter  granted  to  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths'  Cor- 
poration in  1637,  and  this,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  is 
the  only  piece  bearing  the  mai;k  for  that  year).  There  are 
several  other  seventeenth-century  ecclesiastical  pieces 
and  a  few  domestic  articles,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  was 
converted  into  bullion  either  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  or  during  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  the 
former  period  the  college  appears  to  have  been  obliged 
to  largely  live  on  its  plate,  and  in  the  latter  the  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  so  nervous  that  their  silver  might  be 
confiscated,  that  they  asked,  and  finally  obtained,  permis- 
sion from  James  1 1.  to  sell  the  great  bulk  of  it  and  invest 
the  proceeds  in  land.  Nearly  4,000  ounces  was  disposed 
of  in  this  way  at  5s.  an  ounce.  After  the  settlement  of 
Ireland  in  1690,  the  college  made  a  fresh  start  in  plate- 
collecting,  and  several  of  the  pieces  given  immediately 
after  this  date  are  still  recalled  to  memory  by  articles 
which,  according  to  the  Provost's  ideas,  are  the  original 
pieces,  bearing  the  original  inscriptions,  assayed  and 
stamped  with  ttie  Dublin  hall-mark  at  a  considerably 
later  date,  but  which  practically  all  other  authorities 
agree  are  copies,  made  and  reinscribed  during  the  periods 
the  hall-marks  which  they  bear  were  in  vogue.  Among 
the  interesting  pieces,  the  dates  of  which  are  undisputed, 
is  the  splendid  silver  mace  (1708-9),  weighing  198  oz. 
6  dwt",  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  period.  This  and 
several  other  articles  are  illustrated,  while  the  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  collection  e.\tends  to  over  thirty-three 
closely  printed  pages. 

"  Art  Sales."      By  Algernon  Graves,  F.S.A. 
VoL  I.       A  to  G 

The  price  of  this  volume,  reviewed  in  our  last  number, 
owing  to  a  clerical  error  was  announced  as  ^5  5s. 
instead  of  ^6  6s. 

"Bristol  and  West  Country  Pewtercrs  " 

OwiNi;  to  the  great  pressure  on  our  space,  the  blocks 
on  page  178  to  illustrate  the  review  that  appeared  in  our 
last  number  were  unavoidably  held  over. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pages. 


Portrait.  —  82,260  (East  Mersea). — We  should  advise  a 
reproduction  in  our  Notes  and  Queries  pages  as  being  the 
most  favourable  means  of  identifying  the  subject  of  this  por- 
trait. Quite  a  large  number  *f  hitherto  unknown  sitters  have 
already  been  recognised  by  this  method. 

J.  B.  Pyne.  — B2,275  (Redhill). — A  drawing  of  S/:tdi/au; 
by  J.  B.  Pyne,  1S66,  34  in.  by  5tJ  in.,  realised  £44  2s.  at 
Christie's  on  February  7th.  This  is  the  most  recent  amount 
realised  by  his  work  that  we  have  record  of  up  to  the  moment 
of  going  to  press.  We  should  require  to  see  your  Sketch  on 
the  Rhine  before  attempting  a  valuation.  Janson.  —  We 
are  not  quite  clear  as  to  which  artist  of  this  name  you  refer. 
Jacobus  Janson  (1729-17S4),  and  his  son,  Johannes  Chrislianus 
(1763-C.  1823),  were  both  painters  of  landscapes,  amongst  the 
many  Iweihren  of  the  brush  bearing  this  patronymic.  In  any 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  panel  before  atTording  an 
opinion. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who -desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  thi- 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

\V'hen  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


"  Fantaisie  en  Folic."  —  82,281  (Thanington).  —  The 
picture  to  which  you  allude  is  Fantaisie  en  Folic.,  by  Robert 
Brough  {1872-1905),  and  hangs  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

Dresden  Vases. — 82,263  (Henley-on-Thames).  —  The 
drawing  of  one  of  the  pair  of  vases  in  your  possession  shows 
it  to  bear  the  rarest  mark  of  the  Dresden  factory.  If  the  pair 
should  prove  to  be  original,  its  value  is  considerable ;  but  works 
of  this  perioil  have  been  so  extensively  copied  and  imitated  that 
we  hesitate  to  afford  even  an  approximate  valuation  without 
inspecting  one  ot  the  vases  at  first  hand. 

Jasper  Lugg,  Clockmaker.  —  82,272  (Heme  Bay). — 
jasper  Lugg,  of  Gloucester,  is  recorded  by  Britten  as  the  maker 
of  a  miniature  lantern-clock,  with  pendulum  shaped  like  an 
anchor,  dating  from  cina  1690. 

Coffer. — B2,273  (Ipswich). — It  a  genuine  example  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  your  coffer  carved  with  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  Saints  would  appear  to  be  an  extraordinarily  fine  specimen 
and  of  considerable  value.  Owing  to  certain  imitations  which 
have  come  into  existence,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  examine  the  coffer  itself  before  offering  a  further  opinion. 


Bt'KTON. — William,  son  of  William  Burton,  of  Atchain,  in 
Shropshire,  matriculated  20  May,  1625;  aged  16;  exhibitioner 
1624-32;  Greek  lecturer,  Gloucester  Hall;  B.C.L.  16  Nov., 
1630.  For  some  years  he  was  assistant  or  usher  to  Thomas 
Farnabie,  the  famous  schoolmaster  of  Kent,  and  later  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  He  died  28  Dec, 
1657,  and  is  buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Clement  Danes,  in  a 
vault  belonging  to  the  students  of  Clement's  Inn. 

Hooper. — John  Hooper,  of  .Salisbury,  Esq.,  being  descended 
from  fohn  Port,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  through  his  mother,  and 
not  being  certain  as  to  the  arms  of  his  own  family,  William 
Hervey,  Clar.,  15  Nov.,  1562,  granted  and  confirmed  unto  him 
the  quarterly  coat  and  the  crest  following :  I  and  4  or,  on  a 
fesse  between  three  boars  passant  azure,  as  many  annulets  of 
the  first,  for  Hooper ;  2  and  3  gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three 
portcullises  or,  as  many  roses  of  the  first,  for  Port.  Crest. — A 
boar's  head  erect  and  erased  azure  bezantee,  .tusked  and  Ijiistled 
or.  This  coat  and  crest  for  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Salisbury,  was 
entered  in  the  Visitation  of  Wilts  in  1623  by  Sampson  Leonard, 
Bluemantle,  and  the  original  grant  was  produced  at  Lyndhurst 
27  July,  16SS,  before  .Sir  Henry  .St.  George. 

We  can  give  John  Hooper's  descent  from  the  Ports  if  you  wish. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Art  of  Goya        By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A. 

Francesco  Goya  y  Lucientes  was  a  great         thus  afforded  for  a  close  and  careful  study  of  the 
figure  in  the  art  of  his  time  and  land  ;  yet  in  spite 
of  this  it  has  taken  more  than  a  century  for  him  to 
come  into  his 


master,  has  only  increased  this  conviction. 

Goya  has  been  depicted  in  his  early  life  as  a  scape- 
grace —  almost 


true  position 
among  the  mas- 
ters of  all  time. 

The  recogni- 
t  i  o  n  which 
spread  from 
France  to 
Spain,  if  tardy, 
is  now  c o  m- 
plete,  and  has 
led  to  some 
very  interesting 
monographs 
upon  this  artist, 
one  of  which — 
a  very  brilliant 
sketch  by  Dr. 
M  u  t  h  e  r — the 
present  writer 
was  responsible 
for  translating 
and  publishing 
in  English. 

But  I  am  by 
no  means  con- 
vinced that  the 
last  word  has 
yet  been  said 
upon  Goya, 
either  as  artist 
or  man  ;  and  a 
recent  sojourn 
in  Spain,  with 
the  facilities        self  portrait  of  govain  e.\rlv  life 
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as  a  criminal, 
.  .  .  "wild 
and  passi  on- 
ate,  an  athlete 
in  physical 
strength,  every- 
where  present 
when  dancing 
or  love-making, 
scufflingorstab- 
bing  is  going 
forward";  or, 
again,  i  n  his 
later  years,  as  a 
revolutionary, 
who  saw  in  the 
conflagration  of 
Jacobin  France 
the  realisation 
of  his  most 
cherished' 
dreams. 

But  the  cor- 
respondence 
between  the 
artist  and  his 
intimate  friend, 
Don  Martin 
Zapater-which 
is  freely  ([uoted 
by  Sen  or  Be- 
ruete  in  his  ad- 
mirable mono- 
graph on  the 
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master,  and 
which  con- 
tinued from  his 
early  days  of 
struggle  to  the 
close  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury— seems  to 
show  quite 
another  pic- 
ture :  that  of  a 
man  absorbed 
in  his  art,  and 
working  his 
w  a  y  t  o  the 
front  rank  by 
sheer  industry 
and  ability  .  .  . : 
of  a  man  for 
whom  his  fam- 
ily life,  his  baby 
son,  and  his 
little  inner 
circle  were  very 
close  to  his 
heart. 

That  there 
wereothersides 
in  this  complex 
character  is 
only  likely,  and 
I  am  approach- 
ing my  subject 
with  no  brush 
laden  with 
whitewash :  but 
as  to  Goya's 
sympathy  with 
the  revolution. 
I  hope  to  show 

later    how  the  swing 

largely  it  was  justified  by  the  condition  of  Spain  in 
his  lifetime. 

Francisco  Goya  was  born  on  March  30th  of  1746, 
in  the  village  of  Fuentetodos,  in  Aragon,  of  parents 
in  a  very  modest  position,  though  his  mother's  family 
seems  to  have  been  well  above  the  peasant  class ;  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  here  the  recognition  and,  one 
might  say,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  master's  birth- 
place, which  has  been  recently  accomplished  by  a 
famous  Spanish  painter. 

Ignacio  Zuloaga,  whose  art  is  so  essentially  Spanish 
in  its  character,  might  be  said  to  hand  on  the  torch 
which  was  carried  aloft  by  Goya,  and  kindled  by  him 
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from  the  im- 
mortal works  of 
Velasquez; 
and  the  senti- 
ment of  deep 
a  d  m  i  ration 
with  which 
Goya's  art  had 
inspired  him, 
Seiior  Zuloaga 
has  now  sought 
to  consecrate, 
— to  nation- 
alise. 

Some  two 
years  ago  he  ac- 
quired  the 
house  in  which 
Croyawas  born, 
atFuentetodos; 
he  then  formed 
the  threefold 
plan  of  instal- 
ling there  a 
museum  of 
Goya's  art,  of 
endowing  a 
school  which 
shouldbearthat 
master's  name, 
and  of  erecting 
to  his  memory 
amodestmonu- 
ment. 

All  this,  it 
may  be  noted, 
at  his  own  e.x- 
pense  and  on 
his  individual 
initiative,  with- 
out any  official 
recognition,  or  even  assistance,  save  that  of  a  few 
young  artists  among  his  own  friends.  He  devoted  to 
this  cherished  scheme  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
paintings  at  an  exhibition  at  Zaragoza,  which  covered 
his  work  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  the  sum  realised, 
though  not  a  large  one,  aided  by  his  personal  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  the  support  of  his  artistic  friends 
carried  the  whole  thing  through,  so  that,  on  October 
8th  of  last  year,  the  schools  were  opened  in  a  build- 
ing beside  that  in  which  Francisco  (roya  first  saw 
the  light, — which  seems  to  have  been  No.  18,  of  the 
Calle  de  la  Alfondiga,  but  which,  when  Senor  Zuloaga 
acquired  the  house  in  1915,  had  already  passed  out 
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of  the  hands  of 
the  family. 

It  was  pecu- 
liarly appro- 
priate that  such 
a  work  as  this, 
in  itself  no  easy 
task,  should 
have  been 
achieved  by  an 
artist  who  in- 
herits so  di- 
rectly from  the 
inspiration  of 
Goya.  Mr. 
Christian  Brin- 
ton,  in  an  ad- 
mirable mono- 
graph, recently 
published, 
upon  Ignacio 
Zuloaga,  men- 
tions an  early 
visit  to  Madrid 
of  this  art  ist, 
"where  he 
came  under  the 
spell  of  the  re- 
strained aristo- 
cratic vision  of 
El  Greco  and 
the  restless  vi- 
tality of  Fran- 
cisco de  Goya"; 
and  adds  more 
specifical  ly 
later,  "the  art 
of  Zuloaga 
bases  itself 
upon  that  of  las  lavanderas  in   t 

his  great  precursors  Herrera,  Ribera,  Velasquez,  and 
Goya." 

Indeed,  of  a  certain  painting^that  of  the  actress 
Consuela — the  Basque  artist  himself  remarked  :  "  I 
did  not  paint  her  because  she  was  beautiful  or  famous, 
but  because  I  saw  in  her  a  certain  Goyesque  air"; 
and  who,  before  his  subject  of  Women  on  the  Balcony, 
at  some  provincial  "  corrida  de  toros,"  will  not  be 
carried  back  to  the  delightful  Majas  on  the  Balcony 
of  Francisco  Goya?  We  can  well  imagine  the  re- 
joicings in  the  little  Spanish  village  which  hailed  this 
consecration  of  the  master's  birthplace.  We  can 
picture  the  open-air  dances,  on  the  serene  nights  of  a 
Spanish  October,  which  are  so  typical  of  the  gatherings 


of  these  peoples 
of  Northern 
Spain. 

Goya,  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 
did  not  remain 
long  in  Fuen- 
tetodos,  for  in 
1760  he  went 
to  study  at 
Zaragoza,  a  city 
which  claimed 
always  an  inti- 
mate place  in 
his  life,  and 
where  he  made 
his  first  essays 
in  that  decora- 
tive art  which 
is  sometimes 
o  V  e  rshadowed 
by  his  brilliant 
achievement  as 
a  portrait 
painter.  But 
Goya  was  al- 
ways a  fine  de- 
corative artist. 
He  gained — as 
we  shall  see 
later — his  first 
definite  success 
in  Madrid 
through  his  de- 
signs  for  the 
tapestries  :  the 
creations  of 
his  later  life, 
though  gloomy 
PRADo  in  colour,  are 

full  of  mystery  and  power,  and  at  Zaragoza  he  found 
a  beginning  of  commissions  in  paintings  of  religious 
decoration. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Pilar, 
in  Zaragoza,  is  one  of  the  great  pilgrim  churches  of 
Christendom.  Here,  we  are  told,  is  the  identical 
pillar  on  which  the  Virgin  descended  from  Heaven, 
contained  in  a  chapel  of  the  richest  material  and 
decoration ;  and  the  anniversary  of  that  miraculous 
descent  brings  yearly  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  worship 
at  the  shrine. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  ( loya  was  entrusted 
with  a  ceiling  painting,  which  is  of  interest  as  marking 
the  point  from  which  he  commenced  his  decorative 
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work.  Goya  was,  as  I  conceive  his  character,  at  no 
time  of  his  life  a  very  devout  Catholic.  His  Caprichos 
are  sufficient  to  reveal  his  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
Church  of  his  day.  Still  less  was  he  a  mystic,  as  I 
find,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  suggested.  His  outlook 
on  religion  was  that  of  his  age — that  which  found  ex- 
pression in  the  mordant  satire  of  the  author  of  Candide 
and  Zadig. 

But  at  the  period  we  are  now  studying  he  had  not 
really  found  himself  as  a  creative  artist.  He  is  paint- 
ing "sweetly  sugary  Madonnas,"  such  as  might  have 
come  from  the  brush  of  Dolce  or  Sassoferrato — such 
as  I  include  here  among  my  illustrations  from  the 
example  in  the  Prado.  Mere  prettiness,  it  will  be 
seen;  could  scarcely  go  further  ;  and  that  somewhat 
misty  visit  to  Rome  of  his  early  life  had  certainly 
opened  to  him  no  new  revelation  of  art  within  the 
Stanze  or  the  Sistine  or  among  the  antiques  of  the 
Belvedere. 

For  Goya  in  his  creation  is  entirely  Spanish ;  and 
the  art  of  Spain,  when  it  is  not  (and  often  when  it  is) 
purely  devotional,  is  always  strongly  realistic. 

But  there  was  one  artist  of  genius  who  must  have 
come  under  his  notice  in  his  Italian  visit,  and  who, 
as  certainly,  must  have  appealed  to  him  strongly  ;  and 
here  I  refer  to  the  incomparable  brilliancy  and  daring 
genius  of  Gian  Battista  Tiepolo. 

Even  setting  the  Italian  visit  aside,  at  this  very  time 
Tiepolo  himself  had  been  invited  to  Madrid  (in  1762) 
by  King  Charles  III. ;  and  the  Venetian  master  has 
left  there  some  of  the  finest  of  his  creations  on  the 
ceilings  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Prado.  We  can  trace,  in  fact,  very  directly  the 
influence  of  the  great  Venetian  within  the  Allegory  of 
Divine  Glory  in  Herrera's  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar ;  and  I  shall  trace  it  again  much  later  in 
those  frescoes  of  San  Antonio,  which  belong  to  Goya's 
fullest  development. 

About  twelve  kilometres  north  of  Zaragoza,  in  the 
rich  plain  of  Peiiaflor,  lies  the  Cartuja  de  Aula  Dei. 
This  great  Carthusian  convent  church  suffered  terribly 
during  the  French  invasion,  and  the  eleven  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  which  were  the  master's 
next  commission,  shared  fully  in  these  injuries. 

What  remains,  however,  is  of  great  beauty — an 
Angel,  with  wings  outspread,  is  followed  by  the  Birth 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Visitation  (following  Raphael's 
treatment,  but  accentuating  the  joyful  fecundity  of  the 
younger  woman),  the  Circumcision,  and  Purification. 

In  this  interesting  series  Goya's  individuality  be- 
gins already  to  detach  itself ;  but  a  later  commission 
for  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  led  the  artist  (who  had 
now  established  himself  at  Zaragoza  with  his  wife 
and  young  son)  into  collision   with  the  authorities. 


The  special  point  at  issue  seems  to  have  been  his 
treatment  of  a  figure  of  Charity  ;  and  Goya,  always 
a  good  fighter,  and  here  supported  by  his  old  friend 
Zapater  and  probably  also  by  Bayeu,  held  his  ground 
very  efficiently. 

In  1 78 1  came  a  commission  to  which  he  evidently 
attached  a  good  deal  of  weight — that  for  San  Fran- 
cesco el  Grande,  at  Madrid,  where  he  painted  the 
Preaching  of  S.  Bernardino.  I  have  recently  visited 
this  painting,  but  could  not  examine  it  as  closely  as 
I  could  have  wished  owing  to  the  chapel  being  under 
repair. 

Then  came  the  turning  point  in  Goya's  career — 
the  event  which  gave  him  just  the  lift  forward  which 
he  then  needed. 

Charles  III.  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Spain — one 
of  the  best  of  these  Spanish  Bourbon  monarchs. 
Anton  Raphael  Mengs  was  his  court  painter,  and 
among  lesser  artists  of  repute  Francisco  Bayeu,  whose 
sister  Goya  had  just  married,  held  a  good  place. 
The  moment  was  propitious  for  Goya,  and  the  chance 
came  his  way. 

For  it  was  undoubtedly  his  designs  for  the  Royal 
Tapestries  which  brought  him  at  one  bound  into 
public  and  royal  favour ;  and  these  designs,  which 
are  now  within  the  Museo  del  Prado  at  Madrid,  more 
than  justify  that  approval. 

Brilliant,  capricious,  bold  in  drawing,  original  in 
treatment,  they  break  away  from  tradition  and  claim 
a  new  place,  which  is  their  own,  in  decorative  art. 
When  we  pass  through  that  long  series  of  apartments 
in  the  Palace  of  El  Eardo  without  Madrid,  when 
we  see  his  work  beside  the  Dutchmen  Teniers  and 
Wouvermans,  whose  tapestries  rival  his  own  upon  the 
walls,  Goya  fully  holds  his  own. 

We  feel  this  in  the  scene  of  The  Stilt -walkers, 
which  is  among  the  tapestries  in  this  palace,  and 
whose  design  is  in  the  Prado  collection.  Where  his 
contemporary,  Francisco  Bayeu,  often  leaves  us  cold, 
where  even  the  famous  Dutchmen,  in  this  old  chateau 
of  the  Spanish  kings,  seem  purely  a  decorative  exotic, 
Goya  never  fails.  For  his  is  the  gift  of  life — of  the 
life  of  Spain  in  his  own  day. 

What  a  life  it  must  have  been  !  The  Age  of  Rococo, 
brought  across  the  mountains  from  France,  is  here 
accentuated  in  the  southern  atmosphere  and  sun- 
shine ;  and  here  streams  upon  us  through  these  won- 
derful coloured  designs,  thirty-seven  in  number,  which 
came  from  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  to  the  Prado. 
Picnic  parties  and  ferias,  girls  playing  at  blindman's- 
buff,  pretty  women  of  fashion  wrapped  in  furs  escorted 
by  their  cavaliers  upon  the  ice,  laundry  girls  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Manzanares,  the  Feria  of  Madrid  with 
San  Isidro  in  the  distance,  or  the  crowd  of  idlers  that 
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still  at  midday 
fills  the  Puer- 
ta,  come  before 
us  in  succession 
here. 

"All  that 
world  of  the 
rococo,"  says 
M  u  t  h  e  r  , 
"laughing, 
lovely,  passion- 
ate  for  plea- 
sure, but  fore- 
doom ed  to 
death,  enters 
the  scene  here 
in  a  Spanish 
dress."  He  re- 
vealed, indeed, 
in  these  crea- 
tions to  the 
court,  a  n  d  t  o 
Spain  herself,  a 
whole  world 
which  lay  wait- 
ing for  his  ma- 
gical brush — 
the  world  of 
M  a  j  a  s  and 
Toreros,  the 
lifeof  the  Span- 
ish people,  with 
all  the  colour 
and  costume 
which  survives 
even  to-day  in 
"  mant  i  lias  " 
and  ' ' m  a  n - 
tones,"  and  the  pageantry  of  the  bull-fight, — but  then 
treated  for  the  first  time  by  a  master  of  genius,  blended 
with  the  aristocratic  life  of  old  Spain,  and  harmonised 
into  a  marvellous  decorative  creation. 

What  Watteau,  Pater  and  Lancret  were  painting 
with  piquant  intention  and  consummate  delicacy  of 
palette,  Goya  put  into  strong,  bold  colour,  with 
accentuated  light  and  shade  ;  and  here  I  find  Muther 
to  bear  out  my  earlier  suggestion,  in  saying  "  through 
this  essentially  Spanish  note  Goya's  works  resemble 
far  more  those  of  his  modern  compatriot  Zuloaga  than 
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those  of  his 
French  con- 
temporaries." 

But  how  fresh 
and  fertile  is 
his  imagina- 
tion, —  how 
rich,  how 
joyous  his 
colour  !  Purely 
as  decorative 
painting  Goya, 
to  my  judg- 
ment, in  The 
Sw  i  n g,  Th e 
Vintage,  The 
Picnic  on  the 
Manzanares, 
the  pretty 
laundresses 
tyLas  Lavander- 
as)  beside  the 
same  stream, 
The  Maja  and 
her  disguised 
admirers,  and 
the  Fe  ria  of 
Madrid  has 
shown  a  f er- 
t  i  1  i  t  y  of  in- 
vention and 
a  brilliancy 
of  e  -x  e  c  u  t  i  o  n 
which  he  never 
excelled. 

Later,  when 
he  became  a 
great  portrait 
painter,  his  colour,  under  the  influence  of  Greco,  and 
still  more  of  Velasquez,  became  altered  and  refined  ; 
and  we  shall  find  new  influences  at  work  in  his  famous 
frescoes  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  and  still  more 
in  those  with  which  he  decorated  his  own  villa  in  his 
later  life. 

At  that  time  the  gaiety  and  gladness  had  gone  out 
of  his  life,  and  this  fact  at  once  reveals  itself  in  his 
colour.  But  to  fully  understand  this  we  shall  need  to 
follow  a  sequence  of  events  in  his  life  story,  which,  I 
believe,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest. 
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Some  Continental  Base  Metal 
By  Chas.  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A.,  of 

Part  I.  of  this  article  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  of  December,  191 2,  when  the  writer 
illustrated  and  described  some  twenty  spoons  and 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  generally. 

As  The  Connoisseur  of  that  date  may  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  available  to  the  present  readers,  a  short 
resume  is  desirable.  Old  Base  Metal  Spoons,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.S.A.,  is  practically  the 


Spoons 
Worthing 


Part  II. 


only  work  on  the  subject  of  English  base  metal 
spoons,  although  they  are  referred  to  in  a  few  books 
on  silver  and  pewter,  but  none  of  them  deals  with 
continental  spoons  outside  those  found  in  England. 
As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  very  little  on  the  subject 
has  been  published  on  the  Continent.  Latten  is  an 
alloy  composed  of  about  73  per  cent,  of  copper, 
25  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  2  per  cent,  of  iron.     It  is 
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generally  supposed  that  practically  all  latten  spoons 
used  in  England  before  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  imported  from  the  Continent. 

Makers'  marks  are  found  on  some  of  the  oldest 
mediaeval  spoons.  Spoons  with  round  bowls  are,  with 
one  exception  only  known  to  the  writer,  peculiar  to 
the  Continent.  In  many  cases  the  absence  of  makers' 
marks  and  the  recurrence  of  the  round  bowl  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  period  which,  in  regard  to 
the  earlier  spoons,  must  be  taken  as  approximate. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  practically  all  the  earlier 
and  most  of  the  later  spoons  have  been  discovered 
during  excavations. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  early  mediaeval  spoons 
is  an  interesting  one.  No  date,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  has  been 
suggested.  Now,  the  question  arises,  were  metal  spoons 
used  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  four- 
teenth century  ?  The  writer  sees  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  not.     If  so,  they  were  probably  latten 


and,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  burial,  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  would  make  no  difference  in  their 
condition;  but,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  not  a  single 
spoon  has  been  found  differing  from  those  ascribed  to 
the  fourteenth  century  onwards.  The  only  conclusion 
he  can  come  to  is  that  many  of  these  early  spoons 
may  well  be  a  hundred  or  two  years  older  than  the 
period  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  assigned. 

The  question  of  the  provenance  of  the  continental 
spoons  is  a  difficult  one.  As  shown  in  Part  I.,  spoons 
travelled  as  far  as  from  Italy  to  England  and  in 
adjacent  countries,  like  France,  Holland  and  what  is 
now,  since  1831,  Belgium,  there  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable exchange  of  trade,  including  spoons.  When 
purchased  in  England,  little  or  no  information  as  to 
the  country  of  origin  can  be  obtained. 

Several  important  types  of  continental  spoons  are 
omitted  here  because  they  are  either  similar  to  English 
types  or,  having  been  imported  into  England,  have 
already  been  described  in  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  book. 
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All  the  exaaiples  illustrated  are  in  the  writer's  col- 
lection and  are  reproduced  about  half-size.  Makers' 
marks  are  given  where  they  exist. 

No.  1.  This  fragment  of  alatten  spoon  is  quite  inter- 
esting. The  stem  is  extremely  slight  for  a  mediaeval 
spoon  and  the  shoulders  of  the  bowl  show  that  it  was 
originally  circular.  It  was  found  in  France  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  and  it  seems  probable  that,  having 
served  its  useful  purpose,  it  was,  some  half  a  dozen 
centuries  ago,  converted  into  a  child's  plaything. 

No.  2.  Pewter  spoon  found  in  Italy,  another  in- 
teresting and  puzzling  piece.  It  certainly  was  not 
made  by  an  ordinary  spoon-maker,  being  much  too 
crude  and  unfinished.  The  stem  and  round  bowl 
give  no  information  as  to  its  age,  which  appears  to 
be  considerable,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  always 
remain  a  mystery. 

No.  3.  This  latten  spoon  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Dunn.  The  type  of  stem  is  new 
to  the  writer,  the  form  of  bowl  is  rare  and  the  weight 


is  under  half  an  ounce.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
early  piece. 

No.  4.  Latten  cone  end,  found  in  Northern  Italy, 
with  similar  type  of  bowl  to  No.  3.  The  cone  end 
fixes  the  period  at  the  fourteenth  century  or  earlier. 
There  is  a  maker's  mark  on  the  back  of  the  bowl ; 
device  indistinct. 

No.  s-  Latten  ringed  cone  knop,  with  diamond 
section  stem.     French,  fourteenth  century  or  earlier. 

No.  6.  This  latten  spoon,  found  in  Venice,  is 
another  mystery.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  damaged  stem  is  twisted — an  exceptionally 
rare  form  in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  kind  of  knop  it  had. 

No.  7.  Pewter,  with  latten  acorn  knop,  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  Venice.  The  combination  of 
pewter  and  latten  is  very  rare,  the  writer  only  knowing 
of  three  other  instances — one  each  of  finial,  writhen 
and  baluster  types— all  English  spoons. 

No.  8.    A  rare  type  of  baluster  knop  with  ribbed 
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stem.      Mark  :    rose   and   crown   and    initials   P.  C. 
Found  in  Belgium.      Sixteenth  century. 

Hoof  knops  seem  to  have  been  numerous  on  the 
Continent,  both  in  pewter  and  latten,  but  only  two 
English  makers,  both  pewterers,  are  known.  The 
latten  are  extremely  light  in  weight  and  generally 
resemble  No.  41.  The  pewter  are  much  more  varied 
in  type  and  half  a  dozen  are  here  shown. 

No.  9.  A  cloven  hoof  with  fig-shape  bowl  and  a 
shield  at  base  of  rounded  stem.  Mark  :  rose  and 
crown.     Seventeenth  century. 

No.  10.  A  small  example  with  square  stem.  Found 
in  Belgium.     Seventeenth  century. 

No.  II.  A  large  spoon  with  shouldered  bowl. 
Mark  ;  at  back  of  bowl,  rose  and  crown.  Found  in 
Belgium.     Seventeenth  century. 

No.  12.  A  fine  example,  with  shield  at  base  of  stem. 
Found  in  Belgium.  Mark  :  rose  crown  and  initials 
H.  T.     Seventeenth  century  or  later. 

No.   13.    A  shouldered  bowl  with  short  rat -tail. 


Mark  :  rose  and  crown  at  back  of  bowl.  Found  in 
Belgium.     Eighteenth  century. 

No.  14.  Another  type.  Mark:  rose  and  crown  with 
three  initials  D.  D.  ?.     Eighteenth  century. 

No.  15.  A  spoon,  hoof  type,  with  rounded  bowl  and 
drop  in  stem.  Mark  :  crown  over  heart.  Seventeenth 
century. 

The  following  half-dozen  pewter  spoons  are  types 
that  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  in  latten  and 
very  rarely  in  silver. 

No.  16.  Round  stem  stump  end.  Found  in  Bel- 
gium.   Mark  :  rose  and  crown.     Seventeenth  century. 

No.  17.  Small  stump  end,  square  stem  with  slightly 
chamfered  edges.  Mark :  a  double-headed  eagle. 
Seventeenth  century. 

No.  18.  A  fine  hexagonal  stem.  Mark ;  crown  over 
device  (?)  and  two  initials,  ?  and  R.  Probably 
German.     Seventeenth  century.. 

No.  19.  A  round  bowl  with  flat  hexagonal  stem. 
Mark  :     rose   and   crown   containing   Initials    B.  A. 
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Probably  Dutch.  Seventeenth  century.  On  the  bowl 
appear  the  three  initials,  one  above  and  two  below,  of 
the  owners.  Very  common  on  English  spoons  of  this 
period  but  rarely  found  on  continental. 

No.  20.  Diamond  section  stem  with  fig-shape  bowl. 
Mark  :  crown  over  hammer  on  the  side  of  the  stem — 
a  very  unusual  place.  Found  in  Belgium.  Probably 
sixteenth  century. 

No.  21.  This  is  an  interesting  spoon  for  several 
reasons.  The  stem  is  quadrangular,  narrow  at  the 
back — a  rare  form — with  short  rat-tail.  Both  the 
maker's  mark — a  crown  over  hammer  and  initials 
P  C  N — and  the  owner's  initial  A  are  on  the  top 
of  the  stem — an  unusual  place  to  find  both.  The 
elliptical  bowl  indicates  the  extremely  short  transition 
stage  between  the  earlier  fig-shape  and  the  later 
shouldered  bowls  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

No.   22.     Pewter,   with  volute  knop  and  rounded 


bowl— a  rare  type.      Mark  on  back  :   rose  and  crown. 
Seventeenth  century. 

No.  23.  A  latten  spoon,  which  has  been  described 
as  a  "  betrothal "  spoon  but  whether  the  figures  are 
embracing  or  dancing  is  difficult  to  say.  The  writer 
has  never  seen  another  example.  Probably  seven- 
teenth century. 

No.  24.  A  curious  latten  spoon,  photographed  from 
the  back.  The  front  is  absolutely  flat,  without  decora- 
tion of  any  sort.  The  stem  is  quadrangular,  the  back 
being  very  narrow  and  it  has  a  kind  of  rose  decoration 
in  the  circular  knop.     Seventeenth  century  or  earlier. 

Nos.  25  to  31.  These  latten  spoons  are  probably 
all  Italian.  Nos.  25,  29  and  31  have  rat-tails.  None 
is  marked  and  they  belong  to  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Nos.  32  and  33.  Two  interesting  early  examples  in 
pewter  of  the  split-end  or  "trifid"  type.  No.  32  is 
marked  on  the  bowl,  crown  over  device  and  four  initials 
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A.  A.  I.  ?.  No.  33  has  on  back  of  stem  hall- 
marks—i,  lion  rampant  in  shield  with  crown  above; 
2,  a  stork  ;  3,  the  letter  N  ;  4,  a  maker's  mark.  Both 
Dutch  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


No.  38.  A  latten  fish-tail  type,  the  only  one  the 
writer  has  come  across.     It  is  difficult  to  date. 

No.  39.  Another  curiosity  in  latten.  The  base  of 
the  stem  suggests  Italy.     Eighteenth  century. 


No.  34.  Another  example  in  pewter  of  the  split- 
end,  with  drop  at  the  base  of  stem.  Under  the 
figure  are  the  initials  G.  H.  Mark  :  a  female  figure 
and  H.  M.  Sch.  .  .  .  Dutch,  early  eighteenth 
century. 

No.  35.  An  exceedingly  well-marked  pewter  spoon 
of  the  round-end  type,  with  rat-tail  and  decoration  at 
the  back  of  the  bowl.  Maker's  mark,  an  angel  blow- 
ing a  trumpet.  Inscription  indistinct  ;  also  a  fine 
crowned  X  mark  and  four  hall-marks — i,  four  initials, 
H.  M.  ?  C.  ;  2,  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet ;  3,  a 
lion  rampant  ;   4,  a  ship  in  full  sail.      Dutch,   lirca 

1750- 

No.  36.   Latten  fiddle-end,  a  curious  type  of  French 

spoon.     First  half  of  eighteenth  century. 

No.  37.    A  very  weighty  Dutch  pewter  spoon  with 

double  drop.     Probably  late.     Nothing  like  it  seems 

to  have  been  made  in  England. 


The  next  four  spoons  are  ecclesiastical. 

No.  40.  A  Greek  Church  sacramental  spoon  in 
silver  is  illustrated  here,  as  the  writer  does  not  collect 
silver  spoons  and  another  opportunity  of  describing 
this  interesting  piece  may  not  occur.  It  is  engraved 
with  a  cross  and  the  letters  I.C.  X.C.  (lesous  Christos) 
above  and  others  below  indistinct.  It  was  found  in 
Bermondsey  and  is  probably  not  later  than  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  Sacrament 
is  administered  to  children. 

No.  41.  A  latten  hoof  knop,  having  the  letters 
I  H  S  in  beaded  circle  in  place  of  the  maker's  mark. 
Italian,  seventeenth  century  or  earlier. 

No.  42.  A  pewter  spoon  of  Puritan  type,  with  I  H  S 
and  small  cross  in  square  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 
Middle  of  seventeenth  century. 

No.  43.  This  latten  spoon  is  a  puzzle,  no  similar 
one  being  known  to  the  writer.    The  knop  is  a  seated 
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figure,  presumably  St.  Thomas.    The  stem  is  diamond 


section  and  suggests  that  it  originally  had  some 
covering.  On  the  back  of  the  bowl  is  engraved 
"Thom."    There  are  two  hall-marks.    One  appears  to 


photographs  of  English  pewter  portrait  spoons.  It  is 
generally  presumed  that  types  of  base  metal  spoons 
followed  the  silver,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  the 
case  of  portrait  spoons.     Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson,   F.S.A., 


be  a  cup  with  two  roundels  on  each  side ;  the  other 
might  be  a  spear  and  one  roundel.  It  is  difficult  to 
date. 

Spoon-racks  are  not  common.  The  writer  takes 
this  opportunity  of  illustrating  an  English  example  in 
oak  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
"  slipped  in  the  stalks  "  spoons  in  it  are,  of  course, 
much  earlier.  An  English  spoon-mould  in  gun- metal, 
circa  1690,  is  also  shown. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
particulars  of  types  of  English  base  metal  spoons  tiot 
mentioned  in  the  late  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  book  should 
be  brought  together  with  a  view  to  publication. 
Curators  of  museums  and  collectors  having  any  such 
spoons  are  earnestly  requested  to  assist  by  communi- 
cating with  the  writer. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  interesting  to  obtain 


in  his  The  Spoon  a?!d  its  History,  illustrates  one  only 
continental  in  silver,  and,  in  spite  of  enquiries  in 
many  directions,  the  writer  has  only  heard  of  one 
other,  said  to  be  of  Charles  II.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  in  his  collection  has  no  less  than  seven  in 
pewter,  all  English,  and  knows  of  two  or  three  others. 
Why  are  they  so  rare  in  silver  and  common  in  pewter? 
The  only  possible  explanation  seems  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  manufacture.  Pewter  spoons  were  made  in 
moulds,  the  metal  being  melted  and  poured  in,  while 
silver,  the  writer  is  informed,  are  always  cut  out  and 
stamped  from  sheets  of  cold  metal,  a  process  that 
presumably  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  high  relief  of 
portraits.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  illustrations 
of  all  known  pewter  portrait  spoons  would  prove  e,x- 
tremely  interesting,  and  again  asks  for  the  assistance 
of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


Stuart  NeedleworR  at  Chequers  Part  I.        By  Eugenie  Gibson 

There  are  some  collectors  of  art  treasures  show  the   great  sympathy  and   admiration  of   their 

and  pictures  who  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  creators  for  the  painters  of  the  period.     For  the  very 

works  wrought  by  the  needle,  neither  fully  appreciating  reason  that  they  are  composed  of  more  perishable 
them  as  works 


ofart,  nor  pay- 
ing the  tribute 
to  them  which 
they  fully  de- 
serve.  O  w- 
ing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were 
carried  out  by 
a  much  slower 
process  than 
painting,  and 
with  materials 
which  are  not 
so  quickly 
handled,  they 
adhere  much 
more  to  con- 
vention. Con- 
s  e  q  u  e  n  1 1  y 
these  e  m - 
b  ro  i  d  eries 
should  cer- 
tainly  be  con- 
si  dered  and 
even  acknow- 
1 e  d  g  e  d  as 
pictures  o  f  a 
kind.  More- 
over,  they 
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material,  they 
have  become 
a  great  rarity, 
fewer  pieces 
having  been 
handed  down 
to  present 
times.  A- 
mongst  these 
can  justly  be 
counted  the 
specimens  of 
the  Stuart 
period,  of 
which  some 
very  choice 
and  interest- 
ing examples 
are  to  be 
found  at 
Chequers.  In 
consequence 
of  their  high 
finish,  skilled 
accomplish- 
m  e  n  t ,  and 
splendid 
state  of  pre- 
servation, 
they  form  a 
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Stuart   Needlework   at    Chequers 

valuable  monument  of  that  time.  Owing  to  the  gift  of  such  embroideries  instead  of  some  machine  made 
of  Chequers  to  the  nation  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lee  material,  which  always  looks  incongruous,  and  often 
of  Fareham,  these  examples  form  a   most    priceless        is  neither  of  the  style  nor  appropriate  to  the  period. 


REPRODUCTION    OF    EMBROIDERY    AND    FRAME    OF    WILLIAM    AND    MARY    PERIOD 


record,  preserving  and  helping  to  perpetuate  this 
branch  of  art  for  its  lovers  and  admirers.  In  time 
to  come,  when  so  many  others  will  have  perished, 
those  at  Chequers  will  still  exist  to  form  a  means  of 
research  and  study  for  the  student,  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  craftsman  who  will  wish  to  reproduce  the 
furniture  of  this  period  by  adding  their  reproductions 


Lady  Lee  of  Fareham  herself  has  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  treasures  at  Chequers  by  working 
some  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimens  in  gobe- 
lin and  tent-stitch  (petit  point)  for  seats  of  reproduc- 
tions of  chairs  in  the  Queen  Anne  manner.  The 
style  and  composition  of  these  seats  is  not  only  in 
perfect   and  artistic   union   with    the   chairs  and   tlie 
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period  they  affect,  but  the  colours  and  stitches  are 
quite  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  old  ones.* 

There  is  also  at  the  same  mansion  a  pair  of  chairs 
of  the  William  and  Mary  period,  here  reproduced  (the 
frame  of  the  one  with  two  figures  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  is  the  original,  and  the  other  a  reproduction). 
On  both  these  chairs  the  embroideries  are  modern 
copies  of  the  type  worked  by  Queen  Mary,  the  con- 
sort of  William  III.,  and  her  ladies  at  court.  This 
fashion  of  working  flowers  and  figures  on  chairs  con- 
tinued for  some  time  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  gradually  deteriorated  more  and  more  in  grace, 
and  ended  up  by  becoming  coarse  and  inartistic. 

Some  very  interesting  specimens  of  the  Stuart 
period  are  comprised  in  the  original  needlework 
found  at  Chequers  by  Lord  and  Lady  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham.  Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  are  two  sets 
of  six  chairs.  Barring  the  legs  and  rails,  which  are 
made  of  walnut  wood,  in  very  severe  and  simple 
shape,  they  are  entirely  covered  with  embroidery. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  set,  one  of  which  is  here 
reproduced,  is  very  remarkable,  though  worked  by 
less  skilled  hands  than  that  described  later  on.  Yet 
it  is  of  importance  as  illustrating  the  Stuart  period  of 
English  embroidery.  The  ground  is  worked  in  a 
rather  coarse  cross-stitch  of  dull  red,  between  terra- 
cotta and  scarlet,  giving  an  intensely  pleasing  effect. 
This  background,  left  perfectly  even  in  colour  on  the 
seat,  is  carried  up  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  back  in 
a  darker  shade,  evidently  meant  to  represent  a  table, 
on  which  stands  a  vase  embedded  in  a  small  bank 
imitating  the  natural  ground,  and  out  of  it  seem  to 
grow  a  few  sprigs  of  flowers.  The  rest  of  the  back- 
ground is  worked  in  darker  and  lighter  shading,  prob- 
ably meant  to  indicate  the  shadows  thrown  on  it  by 
the  bouquet  of  fiowers  arranged  in  a  vase.  These 
bouquets,  each  of  which  consists  of  different  flowers, 


*    See  the  article  on  "  Old  English  Furniture  at  Chequers ' 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  on  page  129. 


such  as  tulips,  carnations,  hyacinths,  pansies,  convol- 
voli,  pheasant-eyes,  roses,  and  many  others,  with  their 
trails  hanging  down  gracefully  on  each  side  of  the 
vase,  are  so  true  to  nature  in  colour  and  shape  that 
they  may  almost  prove  to  be  copied  from  it,  re- 
taining these  colours  throughout  the  execution.  The 
scheme  of  the  bouquets  on  the  seats  of  these  chairs 
is  full  of  grace  and  artistic  feeling.  The  second  set 
of  six  chairs  (one  is  also  reproduced  here)  is  worked 
altogether  m  petit  point  (tent-stitch).  The  ground  is 
of  a  most  pleasing  shade  between  yellow  and  buff, 
but  on  each  chair  the  composition  and  colour-scheme 
vary,  showing  that  the  creator  did  not  work  en  chabloit, 
but  had  artistic  feeling  to  conceive  this  variety.  On 
the  seats  is  worked  a  bouquet  of  flowers  tied  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  which  is  of  a  different  colour  in  each 
case.  Round  the  seats  runs  a  trail  branching  to  right 
and  left  from  a  rose  as  centrepiece.  On  the  backs  is 
likewise  a  bouquet  of  flowers  arranged  in  either  a  vase 
or  basket,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  a  conven- 
tional rocky  waved  foreground.  Each  bouquet  on 
back  and  seat,  as  well  as  the  trail  round  the  latter,  is 
composed  of  free  scrolling  stems,  with  growing  flowers 
and  leaves  of  great  variety  in  natural  and  graceful 
forms,  so  skilfully  arranged  that  the  flowers,  foliage, 
and  tendrils  fill  thoroughly  the  space  for  which  they 
are  intended  without  displaying  the  slightest  stiffness, 
or  appearing  to  overcrowd  it.  The  entire  motif  is 
worked  in  well-chosen  colours,  and  shaded  to  perfec- 
tion. Here,  again,  we  receive  the  impression  that 
the  workers  studied  the  flowers  from  nature,  thus 
enabling  them  to  be  represented  in  such  a  convincing 
manner.  Indeed,  when  viewing  them  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  spectator  is  almost  inclined  to  think  they 
are  painted,  so  vividly  do  they  recall  the  beautiful 
flower  subjects  by  Baptiste.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  one  finds  they  are  needlework  of  the  finest 
kind  in  petit  point.  This  proves  what  great  skill 
these  workers  had  attained  by  long  experience  in 
their  craft.    The  ground,  which  is  executed  in  twisted 
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vvool,  has  a  dull  appearance,  consequently  seeming  to 
recede,  accentuating  the  natural  aspect  of  the  flowers 
that  are  mostly  worked  in  silk,  their  colours  being 
cleverly  shaded  from  dark  to  light.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  basket-work  and  vases. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  old  embroideries  had 
to  be  created  stitch  by  stitch  on  hand-woven  linen, 
which  often  was  of  great  irregularity,  causing  the  work- 
ers great  difficulties  in  adhering  to  the  form — they 
had  to  guard  the  tension  in  pulling  the  thread  of 
ivool  or  silk — each  material  wanted  special  experience 
to  maintain  the  evenness  of  the  form  and  outline  ol 
the  pattern  The  workers  had  nothmg  to  guide  them 
but  a  mere  outline,  which,  in  most  cases,  was  drawn 
by  themselves,  being  either  of  their  own  invention  or 
copied  from  pictures,  and  it  is  marvellous  what  results 
they  achieved.  Moreover,  they  showed  great  know- 
ledge and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  colours,  as  well 
as  understanding  for  the  fitness  of  the  various  materials 
at  their  disposal,  and  with  which  they  produced  such 
delightful  results.  The  unity  and  clearness  of  these 
works  with  the  needle  are  all  the  more  to  be  admired 
as  the  process  of  their  production  was  very  slow, 
iUid  could  only  be  brought  gradually  to  completion, 
although,  no  doubt,  a  plan  was  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning which  necessitated  great  concentration  of  mind 


to  adhere  to  in  order  to  carry  it  through  tu  such 
consummate  finish.  These  wonderfully  and  minutely 
finished  needlework  coverings  are  contemporary  with 
the  introduction  of  tapestry  in  England,  and  lasted 
right  through  the  Stuart  period  until  the  Restoration. 
This  exquisite  needlework  belongs  to  a  time  when 
life  was  flowing  in  calmer  and  less  excitable  channels 
than  the  present. 

Both  these  sets  of  six  chairs  are  distributed  over 
various  rooms  and  the  great  hall  at  Chequers,  and  are 
in  wonderful  preservation,  and  the  mellowing  influence 
of  time  upon  their  colours  has  bestowed  ujwn  them 
a  great  charm  and  attractiveness. 

Lady  Lee  of  Fareham  gives  a  most  interesting 
account,  handed  down  by  records  found  at  Chequers, 
of  a  guild  called  "  The  Order  of  the  Needle,"  which 
existed  at  the  Stuart  period,  and  to  which  very  many 
county  ladies  belonged.  These  ladies,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  working  masterpieces,  received  prizes  in 
the  shape  of  thimbles,  scissors,  and  etuis.  Some  of 
the  latter  are,  perhaps,  those  rare  and  beautiful  pieces 
that  have  survived  to  this  day.  It  may  be  safe  to 
surmise  that  the  ladies  belonging  to  this  guild  are  the 
creators  of  these  splendid  works  of  the  craft  of  the 
needle,  some  of  which  are  now  adorning  the  spacious 
rooms  and  halls  at  Chequers. 
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By  Maberly  Phillips,  F.S.A. 


A  "dull  in  confirmation  by  I'ope  Clement  VI. 
<  >t  a  grant  made  by  Robert  de  Wodehous,  Archdeacon 
of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
Papal  Bull.         , ,f  lands,  etc.,  in  Norwell  and  VVillough- 
'**^  by  in  Nottinghamshire,  to  the  chapel 

of  St.  Mary,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  of  Norwell, 
governed  by  the  two  perpetual  chaplains  Robert  de 
Bolton  and  Philip  de  Bathleye,"  dated  June  20th, 
1342.  (The  seal  has,  as  usual,  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  above  them  si'aspk, 


and  on  the  reverse  clemens.pp.vi.)  The  following 
is  the  text,  many  words  being  abbreviated  in  the 
original  : — Clemens  episcopus  servus  servorum  dei 
Dilectis  filius  Roberto  de  Bolton  in  dern  (?)  et 
Philippo  de  Bathleye  perpetuis  Capellanis  Capelle 
beate  Marie  virginis  in  parochiali  ecclesia  sancti 
Andree  de  North  Welle  site  /  et  per  duos  Capellanos 
perpetuos  solite  gubernari  /  Eboracen.  dioc.  Salutem 
et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Cum  a  nobis  peti- 
tur  quod  iustum  est  et  honestum  tam  uigor  equitatis 
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qiiam  ordo  exigit  rationis  /  ut  id  per  solicitudinem 
Officii  nostri  ad  debitum  perducatur  effectum  /  Exhi- 
bita  siquidem  nobis  una  petitio  continebat  quod 
dilectus  filius  Robertas  de  Wodehous  Archidiaconus 
Richemundie  in  ecclesia  Eboracen.  de  salute  propria 
cogilans  et  cupiens  terrena  in  celestia  et  transitona  in 
etema  fetici  comertio  coni[m]utare  quedam  domos 
Mesuagia  uulgariter  appellata  /  terrae  possessiones 
prata  et  pascua  consistentia  in  North  Welle  in 
Wylughby  locis  Eboracen.  dioc.  tunc  ad  eum  ratione 
persone  sue  /  spectantia  /  pro  sue  ac  parentum  suorum 
et  aliorum  Christi  fidelium  animarum  salute  uobis  et 
Capelle  nostre  beate  Marie  pia  et  prouida  liberalitate 
donauit  /  prout  in  patentibus  litteris  inde  confectis 
eiusdem  Roberti  Archidiaconi  sigillo  munitis  dicitur 
plenius  contineri/  Nos  itaque  nostris  supplicationibus 
inclinati  /  quod  super  hoc  ab  eodem  Roberto  Archi- 
diacono  pie  et  prouide  factum  est  ratum  et  gratum 
habentes  /  id  auctoritate  apostolica  confirmanius  /  et 
presentis  scripti  patrocinio  com[m]unimus.  Nulii 
ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  nostre 
confirmationis  infringere  /  uel  ausu  temerario  contraire. 
Siquisautem  hoc  attemptare  presumpserit  indignation- 
em  omnipotentis  dei  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apos- 
tolorum  eius  se  nouerit  incursurum.  Datu*  Ammon' 
xij  Kal.JulijPontificatus  nostri  Anno  Primo[2oth  June, 
1342].     G.  de  Pont. 

Lead  bull  on  silk  cords — red  and  yellow. 

Endorsed  —  [ "  Thomas  de  Paston  "  and  "  dno 
Robti  de  Wodhous  .  .  .  de  Richemundie,"  and  in 
a  later  hand,  "  Pope  Clement  "]. 

The  following  is  a  translation : — Bishop  Clement, 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his  beloved  sons, 
Robert  de  Bolton  and  Philip  de  Bathleye,  perpetual 
chaplains  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Norwell,  in  tbe 
diocese  of  York,  governed  ordinarily  by  two  perpetual 
chaplains.  Greeting,  and  the  apostolical  benediction. 
As  a  just  and  reasonable  request  has  been  made  to 
us,  equity  as  well  as  propriety  require  that  it  be  effec- 
tually granted  by  the  solicitude  of  our  office.  A 
petition  shown  to  us  set  forth  that  our  beloved  son 
Robert  de  Wodehous,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  in 
the  church  [diocese]  of  York,  thinking  upon  his  own 
salvation,  and  desiring,  by  a  happy  bargain,  to  ex- 
change earthly  for  heavenly  and  transitional  for  eternal 
things,  with  provident  liberality  gave  to  us  and  to  our 
chapel  of  the  blessed  and  pious  Virgin  Mary,  certain 
houses  and  messuages,  commonly  called  lands,  pos- 
sessions, meadows,  and  pasture,  lying  in  Norwell  and 
Willoughby,  places  in  the  diocese  of  York,  then 
belonging  to  him  personally,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul  and  of  the  souls  of  his  relations  and 
others  of  Christ's  faithful  ones,  as  is  said  to  be  more 


fully  set  forth  in  letters  patent  thereupon,  attested  with 
the  seal  of  the  said  Archdeacon  Robert.  We  therefore, 
bowed  in  our  supplications,  considering  that  which 
has  been  piously  and  providently  done  in  this  matter 
by  the  said  Archdeacon  Robert  to  be  right  and  proper, 
confirm  it  by  our  apostolic  authority,  and  fortify  it 
with  the  protection  of  the  present  writing.  Therefore 
let  no  man  whatever  infringe  this  page  of  our  confir- 
mation or  rashly  venture  to  CQiitrovert  it.  And  if  any 
one  shall  presume  to  do  this,  may  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  fall  upon  him.  Given  at  Am  ...12  kalends 
of  July  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate  [20th  June, 
1342].     G.  de  Pont. 

Endorsed — ["  Thomas  de  Paston,"  and  also  "  To 
Master  Robert  de  Wodehous,  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond "]. 

Though  this  bull  was  written  nearly  570  years  ago, 
the  writing  is  quite  fresh. 

It  will  be  generally  known  to  collectors  that  the 

Horn-book  was  the  child's  first  instructor.   The  Century 

Dictionary  describes  it  thus: — "A 

Battledores  ^^^j.  ^^  ^^^^^  usually  containing  the 

alphabet,  the  nine  digits,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
covered  with  transparent  horn,  and  fixed  in  a  frame 
with  a  handle  ;  formerly  used  in  teaching  children  to 
read."  Andrew  Tuer,  in  his  most  admirable  History 
of  the  Horn-book,  in  a  deep  pocket  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  gives  fac-similes  of  three  kinds  of  horn- 
book —  in  ivory,  cardboard,  and  embossed  leather 
covered  with  talc.  Good  originals  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  will  fetch  from  ^20  to  £a,o.  They 
went  entirely  out  of  use  about  1800,  many  of  the 
wholesale  stationers  ruthlessly  destroying  their  dead 
stock.  The  next  child's  instructor  was  the  Battledore, 
the  name  being  borrowed  from  the  shape  of  its  fore- 
runner, the  Horn-book.  They  were  published  in  great 
numbers  by  stationers  in  London  and  various  pro- 
vincial towns.  They  in  their  turn  have  passed  away, 
and  are  also  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  was  ray 
good  fortune  some  twenty  years  ago  to  find  a  small 
remnant  in  the  dead  stock  of  a  Newcastle  bookseller. 
I  purchased  the  lot,  presented  some  to  friends,  but 
still  have  nearly  a  dozen,  some  of  which  are  here 
illustrated.  They  were  all  printed  by  W.  Davison,  of 
Bondgate,  Alnwick,  price  one  penny.  There  is  the 
New,  the  Union,  the  Child's,  and  the  British  Battle- 
dore. They  give  the  alphabet  in  various  types,  short 
words,  and  a  few  illustrations.  Three  of  these  in  the 
British  Battledore—"  The  man  and  his  donkey," 
"  A  bull  chasing  a  man,"  and  "  The  Stepping-stones  " 
are  well-known  vignettes  from  the  workshop  of  the 
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(children's   early   lesson   books) 


celebrated  engraver,  Thomas  Bewick,  of  Newcastle. 
The  giraffe  on  the  front  of  the  Child's  Battledore  looks 
like  the  work  of  the  same  noted  artist.  It  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  his  tools, 
and  many  other  interesting  mementos  of  Bewick,  the 
gift  of  the  late  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Pendower,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Free  Library,   Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


more  how  she  and  he  would  appreciate  the  missives 
they  had  sent. 

My  dictionary  says  : — "  Valentine's  Day  falls  on  the 
14th  of  February  in  each  year,  and  is  now  commemo- 
rated in  Britain  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent 
by  a  custom  among  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
of  exchanging  sentimental  and  ludicrous   souvcnin. 
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battledore 


(VIGNETTES    RV    EEWICK) 


The  valentines  here  produced  will  remind  many  of 
your  older  readers  of  happy  days  long  past,  and  the 
excitement  in  which  he  or  she  re- 
Valentines  jj^g^  j^  ^g^j  ^,^  February   13th  of 

each  year,  anxiously  wondering  what  the  post  might 
bring  from  the  dear  one  of  their  affections,  and  still 


The  saint  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  day  has 
nothing  in  the  history  of  his  life  to  justify  this  custom. 
He  was  a  priest  who  assisted  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  under  Claudius  II.,  for  which  he  was  seized 
and  put  to  a  most  painful  death,  being  first  beaten 
with  clubs  and  then  beheaded  (about  A.n.  270)." 


KARl.V   VALENTINKS 
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Miscellanea 


When  the  custom  of  sending  valentines  first  com- 
menced, and  how  it  developed,  is  too  long  to  give 


special  arrangements.    While  the  best  specimens  were 
very  elaborate  and  expensive,  others  degenerated  to 


<^, 


GORDON    NOTE 

here.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  introduction  of 
the  penny  post  would  give  it  a  great  fillip.  1  think  its 
palmy  days  would  be  from  1850  to  1870,  when  every 
stationer's  window  was  full  of  very  alluring  designs, 
many  being  most  artistic  in  form  and  colouring. 
During  the  full  tide  of  the  valentine,  the  work  of  the 
General    Post  Office  was  greatly  taxed,   many  extra 


the  "take-off"  and  the  vulgar.  All  kinds  have  long 
vanished  from  the  shop  window,  being  completely 
ousted  by  the  picture-card.  A  few  old  treasures 
may  perhaps  be  found  laid  up  in  lavender  in  the 
private  desks  of  our  grandmothers  or  great -aunts, 
occasionally  looked  at,  bringing  back  memories,  glad 
and  sad,  of  the  days  of  long,  long  ago. 
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MAFEKING    N07E 


hands  having  to  be  engaged,  February  14th  being  by 
far  the  heaviest  day  of  the  year.  The  custom  gradu- 
ally declined,  and  by  1885  there  was  no  need  to  make 


No.  ii.  here  shown  is  beautifully  stamped  with  em 
bossed  bunches  of  coloured  flowers  near  the  head  and 
foot,  the  latter  being  finished  off  with  a  while  .sntin 


The   Connoisseur 


bow.  The  front  expands  and  reveals  the  motto,  "  To 
one  I  iove.  If  I  pop  the  question  by  starlight,  you 
can  send  me  an  answer  ma.tuu/tk/i/tg.'"  "Spell  'Con- 
sent' in  three  letters,  dear,  as  under."  And  "YES  " 
appears  behind  two  shells  below. 

No.  i.  is  not  quite  so  elaborate  in  design.  The 
wording  at  the  top  may  be  seen,  and  under  the 
movable  flap  of  "Cupid's  Match-box"  is,  "Ready  and 
willing  to  strike  it  with  you,  dear,"  and  a  gold  ring 
below. 

No.  iv.  shows  Cupid  holding  a  looking-glass  and 
the  words :  "  An  the  gift  were  ge  us,  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us."  The  tag  pulls  down  and  brings 
the  picture  of  a  lady's  muff  over  the  face  of  the  glass. 

The  chequered  life  and  tragic  death  of  General 
C.  G.  Gordon  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many,  and  any  who  may  have  got 
rusty  on  the  subject  I  would  refer 
to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  The  note  in  Arabic, 
here  illustrated,  I  procured  some 

twenty  years  ago  from  Lady  R B .       Her 

letter  explains  the  matter. 

"Sir,-?— I  beg  to  send  you  herein  a  Gordon  note. 
.  .  .  It  was  brought  from  Khartoum  by  a  near 
relative  of  mine  in  the  Camel  Corps.  He  bought  it 
from  one  of  General  Gordon's  men,  who  explained  to 
him  that,  when  General  Gordon  was  waiting  in  Khar- 
toum for  the  English  relief  force,  having  fallen  short 
of  the  ordinary  money,  he  issued  a  number  of  these 
notes,  signed  them,  and  used  them  to  pay  the  troops 
under  him  till  such  time  as  funds  should  be  supplied 
from  England,  and  their  faith  in  him  was  such  that 
they  readily  and  unquestioningly  accepted  this  form 
of  payment. — Yours  faithfully,  etc.,  etc." 

An  O.xford  professor  kindly  informed  me  that  the 
note  is  a  bond  for  lo  piastres,  bearing  number  2895. 


Emergency 
Notes,  issued 
from   Khartoum 
and  Mafeking 


The  translation  is  as  follows  : — "10  piastres  govern- 
mental, No.  2895.  This  sum  received  and  payable 
from  the  Treasury  of  Khartoum  in  Cairo  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  from  date,  25th  April,  1S84. 
Gordon  Pasha." 

Gordon  was  murdered  a  few  months  after.  The 
news  reached  London  on  February  5th,  1885.  March 
1 3th  was  appointed  a  day  of  national  mourning,  special 
services  being  held  at  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey. 

My  other  illustration  is  of  a  note  that  was  issued 
from  Mafeking  by  the  authority  of  Lieut.-Col.  Baden- 
Powell,  commander  of  the  Frontier  Forces.  A  writer 
in  February,  1900,  says: — "The  siege  still  drags  its 
weary  length  along.  The  Barralongs  intend  seeing 
the  siege  through  with  the  British  undeterred  by  the 
shortness  of  the  commons.  Drink  and  meat  are 
scarce,  but  farinaceous  foodstuffs  are  sufficient  to  last 
three  months.  In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in 
silver,  one,  two,  and  three  shilling  notes  have  been 
issued.  The  Standard  Bank  conducts  its  business  in 
a  commodious  underground  bomb-proof  apartment. 
The  police  ha^e  their  hall,  and  the  Mafeking  Hotel 
a  large  dining-room  underground.  The  Boers  do 
not  fire  on  Sundays,  but  build  trenches  and  forts,  so 
that  the  defenders  make  holiday  on  the  Sabbath  and 
hold  sports."  Evidently  in  March  notes  were  being 
issued  for  ten  shillings.  On  the  face  of  them  it  is 
stated  that  these  notes  "will  be  exchanged  for  coin, 
on  resumption  of  civil  law,  at  the  Standard  Bank, 
Mafeking." 

On  the  1 7th  of  the  following  May,  Mafeking  was 
relieved,  so  that  the  holders  of  these  bonds  would 
not  have  long  to  wait  before  they  could  convert  them 
into  cash  if  desired. 

The  enormous  issue  of  Treasury  notes  during  the 
years  of  the  present  war  may  well  rank  as  emergency 
issues. 


(The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Lord  Durham,  uv  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (No.  290). 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  could  assist  me  in  identifying  the  pencil 
drawing,  by  Lawrence,  which  I  should  wish  to  be 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,     ^'ou  will  see  that 


Unidentified  Triptych  (No.  291). 
Dear  Sib, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  repro- 
duce the  painting  of  the  Adoration  oj  tht  Magi  and 
the  two  sides  which  were  bought  with  it.    I  should  be 
happy  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  of  your  readers  who 


(290) 


LORD    DURHAM 


BY   SIR  THOMAS  1.AWRENXE,    P.R.A 


it  bears  the  name  of  Lord  Durham,  although,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  any  holder 
of  the  title. — Yours  faithfully,   JDurham. 


can  help  me  as  to  the  correct  attribution,  period  when 
painted,  and  artist  of  the  picture,  or  who  can  say  if 
any  engraving   is  known   in   regard  to  the  shutters. 


The   Connoisseur 


(291) 


LTNfDENTIFIED    TRIPTYCH 


The  latter  evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  central 
panel,  as  the  treatment  of  the  oak  on  the  back  is 
different,  to  say  nothing  of  the  variations  in  composi- 
tion and  colour.  The  centre  is  grooved  behind  to 
fit  an  arranged  space,  but  the  sides  are  not  so 
treated.  The  measurements  of  the  central  panel  are 
32  in.  by  20^  in.  and  the  sides  27  in.  by  8j  in. 
respectively. 

Vours  faithfully,  J.  D.  C. 

Unidentified    Portraits 
(Nos.   292  AND  293). 

Dk.-vr  Sir, — I  enclose  photographs  of  some  por- 
traits in  my  possession,  and  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
some  further  information. 

That  of  Charles  I.  belonged  to  the  Tyringham 
family,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.  It  was  rolled  up 
inside  another,  and  was  bought  by  my  grandfather  at 
the  .sale  after  Tyringham  Hall  was  pulled  down.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  hidden  away  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and,  as  the  male  members  of  the  family 
became  extinct,  it  was  possibly  forgotten.  The  present 
members  of  the  Tyringham  family  hold  a  letter  from 
Charles   I.,  dated  April    loth,   1648,  to  Sir  William 


Tyringham,  asking  for  the  loan  ol  ^£500  (see  Lips- 
comb's History  of  Bucks,  vol.  iv.,  page  377),  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  portrait  was  sent  in  return,  or 
previously.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  any 
evidence  relating  to  the  gift  ?  It  is  thought  to  be  an 
original  Van  Uyck,  as  no  duplicate  of  it  is  known 
to  exist.  The  pose  and  expression  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  portrait,  by  Van  Dyck,  of  Charles  with 
Henrietta  Maria,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
( Irafton. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  find  the  identity  of  the  man  in 
ruff.  In  one  corner,  "  Aetat  40,  Anno  Dom.  1657,' 
and  in  the  other  the  coat  of  arms,  which  is  Clarke,  of 
Kent  (or  Lines.),  or  Milward,  of  Derbyshire,  impaled 
with  those  of  the  wife,  Shrigley,  of  Beristow,  Cheshire. 
He  is  evidently  holding  some  rod  of  ofifice  in  his  right 
hand. 

Vours  faithfully,  (Miss)  V.  A.  D.\niell. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.   294). 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  photo  of  an  oil  painting 

which,  to  my  mind,  depicts  the  dead  poet  Shelley 

lying  on  the  under-deck  of  Lord  Byron's  yacht.     Is 

the  subject  familiar  to  any  of  your  readers  ?     I  will 
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(292) 


PORTRAIT    OF    CHARLES    I. 


thank  you  if  you  can  possibly  throw  light  upon  this 
picture. 

I  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Bennett. 

Richard  Warner. 
Dear  Sir, — Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  MS.  notes 
of  Richard  Warner  (author,  Topographical Retnarks  011 


(293)  UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT 

S.-  /r.  Hants,  ijgs ;  Literary  Recollections,  iSjo ;  etc. ) 
are  in  existence,  and  if  so,  where  ? 

Yours  faithfully,  F.  R.  Dudley  Needham. 

The  Nelson  Font. 
Sir, — I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  has  a  print 
of  the  font  in  Burnham  Thorpe  Church  previous  to 
1840?— Yours  faithfully,  W.  Rowland. 


(294)  UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 

*i5 


Now  that  the  scarlet  coat  of  our  army  has  disap- 
peared, and  khaki    has  become  our   only  wear,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  call  atten- 
"""^^  tion  to  the  little  oblong  trimmings, 

of  such  colours  as  red,  green,  black,  chocolate,  etc., 
which  we  see  on  the  collars  of  staff  officers  connected 
with  our  various  regiments,  and  to  explain  to  those 
outside  military  circles  the  use  and  meaning  of  these 
decorations,  which  go  by  the  name  of  "gorget  tabs  or 
patches." 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  defensive  armour 
was  worn,  the  gorget,  which  protected  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  and  back  of  the  neck,  was  an  important 
part  of  the  suit  (No.  i.),  but  as  time  progressed  and 
armour  was  discarded  almost  bit  by  bit,  the  steel  gor- 
get became  the  only  piece  worn  by  itself  with  the  stout 
buff  leather  coat  made  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo 
(hence  its  name  "  buff"),  which  is  so  familiar  a  feature 
in  the  pictures  of  military  men  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  the  great  Civil  War.    Vet 


No.     I. — A    GORGET 

even  a  hundred  years  later  the  portrait  painters,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  onwards,  delighted  to 
depict  their  patrons  arrayed  in  enormous  curled  and 
flowing  wigs  and  in  complete  suits  of  armour  of  a 
bygone  period.  Gradually  this  remaining  piece  of 
steel  defensive  armour  disappeared  and  gave  place  to 
the  small  and  useless  toy  gorget,  which  officers  wore 
for  parade  purposes. 

This  fashion  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  three  Georges,  and  they  bore  a  crowned 
monogram,  "A.R."or  "G.R.,"or  the  roya    arms  of 


these  monarchs,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
pictures* 

The  toy  gorgets  measured  about  45  inches  long  by 
3^  inches,  and  were  fastened  to  the  collar  of  the 
coat  or  were  suspended  from  the  neck,  hanging  a  little 
below  the  chin  of  the  wearer,  as  shown  in  No.  ii. 
They  had  no  back-plate,  and  generally  bore  on  the 
face  either  the  royal  arms  or  the  king's  monogram. 
The  coloured  patches  on  the  collars  of  khaki  uniform^^ 
indicate  the  position  of  the  Georgian  gorget.  Three 
various  specimens  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
photographs. 

A  mezzotint  portrait  of  David  Wooster,  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  general  (1710-1777),  gives  a  good 
representation  of  a   Georgian   gorget  worn    by   him 


TOY    GORGET 


fastened  to  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Two  pictures  of  a 
superb  specimen  (Nos.  iii.  and  iv.)  of  the  latest  style 
of  gorget  are  given  ;  it  is  of  very  rare  character.  It  is 
made  of  silver,  the  solid  part  being  gilded,  w^hile  the 
royal  arms,  standing  well  oiit  in  relief,  together  with 
the  perforated  ends,  are  left  ungilt.    The  workmanship 
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is  very  excellent,  and  it  must  have  been  the  badge  of 
an  officer  of  |iigh  rank  and  distinction.  The  pre- 
sent fortunate  owner,  who  treasures  it  in  his  collection, 
is  Chas.  Ed.  Holland, 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge. 
No.v.  is  slightly  small- 
er than  the  above,  is 
of  copper  gilt,  and 
bears  on  its  plain  sur- 
face the  monogram 
"G.R.,"  with  a  crown 
above  and  floral  sup- 
ports on  either  side. 
No.  vi.,  a  little  out  of 
shape,  is  wider  than 
No.  ii.,  is  of  copper  silvered,  and  bears  the  Same  deco- 
ration. These  two  specimens  are  in  my  collection. — 
W.  B.  Redfern. 

An  lateresting  Historical  Cotton  Print 

During  the  years  when  the  Great  Shadow  lay  across 
Europe  many  caricatures  of  Napoleon  were  current  in 
England.  They  appeared  in  many  forms,  and  pot- 
tery, fans,  and  snuff-boxeswere  embellished  with  prints 


No.     III. — A     GEORGIAN     GORGET 


are  depicted  various  scenes  which  redound  little  to 
Napoleon's  credit.  In  the  centre  panel,  entitled  "The 
Stage  of  Europe,  1812,"  he  is  shown  in  desperate  case, 

his  sword  droppingfrom 
his  nerveless  hands, 
while  his  enemies,  the 
rulers  of  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Prussia,  simul- 
taneously attack  him 
with  drawn  swords.  His 
brothers  are  huddled 
in  a  corner,  their  atti- 
tudes showing  extreme 
terror.  Below  the  stage 
acrowdof  "John  Bulls'' 
applaud,  throwing  up  their  hats  to  show  their  joy.  The 
small  divisions  illustrate  events  such  as  the  execution 
of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  ;  the  deprivation  of  the  Pope 
of  his  territorial  dominions  ;  Napoleon  ordering  his 
soldiers  to  fire  on  his  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa  ;  the 
execution  of  the  Ducd'Enghien  ;  and  similar  subjects 
(eight  in  all),  each  displaying  some  incident  of  cruelty 
or  injustice.  In  the  corners  are  portraits  of  the 
patriots  T.  S.  Cristopher,  Schill,  Hoeffer,  and  Friese. 


No.    I\'.,    v.,    \'I. — THREE    GEORGIAN     GORGliTS 


(often  of  the  most  scurrilous  description),  besides,  of 
course,  the  endless  series  of  paper  prints. 

The  annexed  photograph  shows  a  very  tine  example 
of  a  rather  more  uncommon  application  of  this  form  of 
"decoration."  It  is  a  large  cotton  kerchief,  33A  inches 
by  2  2^  inches,  of  a  soft  buff  or  ecru  shade,  on  which 


The  inscriptionsare  given  in  both  Englishand  (lerman 
including  the  doggerel  lines  : — 

"  Victory  seized  his  sword  as  it  fell  from  his  hand. 
Saying,  'EiiROPR,  youv  Freedom's  .=ecure,' 
Then  hung  it  aloft  in  the  Temple  of  Kame, 
A  Trophy  to  Russia,  which  there  shall  remain 
On  the  page  HisrnRV  writes  shall  endure." 
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PRINTED    COTTON    KERCHIEF 

These  kerchiefs  were  executed  in  England  for  ex- 
port to  the  Continent — especially,  it  would  seem,  to 
I'russia.  They  are  examples  of  the  single  -  colour 
cotton  prints  which  were  so  fashionable  in  the 
sucond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth,  especially  for  decorative 
purposes. 

That  these  political  handkerchiefs  were,  very  popular 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  designs  of  a  similar  type 
which  were  issued  at  about  the  same  time — 1812-15 
—and  large  numbers  must  have  been  printed,  though 
comparatively  few  survive. 

The  finely  preserved  specimen  from  which  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  was  found  among  some  old  family 
"papers  by  Mr.  A.  Merens,  427,  Heerengracht,  Amster- 
dam, having,  no  doubt,  in  days  gone  by  been  greatly 
cherished  as  a  relic  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from 
the  burden  she  had  borne  so  long. 

It  is  printed  from  an  engraved  copperplate — a 
method  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  execution  of 


the  small  details  of  designs  such  as  this,  though  the 
freedom  and  richness  of  the  older  process  of  printing 
from  wood  blocks  is  lacking.  It  is  curious  that  the 
printer's  name  is  only  found  on  these  cotton  prints  in 
very  exceptional  cases.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  actual  locality  where 
they  were  carried  out.  In  all  probability  they  cknie 
from  Lancashire,  where  several  enterprising  cotton- 
printing  firms  were  making  a  great  bid  for  the  conti- 
nental trade,  and  striving  to  take  the  place  so  long 
occupied  by  Oberkampf,  of  Jouy,  near  \ersailles. — 
M.\cIvER  Perciv.-vl. 

Pillow-lace  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  Flemish  fugitives  from  the  "  Spanish 
Fury"  of  1568-1577.  The  industry 
was  maintained  in  some  families  for 
generations,  but  the  introduction  of 
machine-made  articles,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
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struck  a  blow  at  the  craft  from  which  it  has  nevt-r 
really  recovered.  In  the  Buckinghamshire  volume  of 
The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  (iSoi),  after 
reading  of  the  numbers  of  women  interested  in  the 
trade  whose  profits  depended  on  "  their  facility  of 
execution,"  we  find  the  following  ominous  note  : — 
"  Some  women  can  earn  from  eighteenpence  to  two 
shillings  a  day  ;  others  cannot  get  more  than  one 
shilling  in  the  same  time.  Their  receipts,  however, 
have  lately  experienced  a  considerable  drawback,  a 
manufactory  having  been  established  at  Nottingham 
in  which  the  lace  is  made  with  machinery,  and  being 
quicker  executed,  is  retailed  at  a  less  price ;  yet 
neither  its  quality  nor  workmanship  is  so  good  as 
that  made  by  hand."  An  early  name  for  bobbin- 
lace  was  "bone-lace."  The  editors  of  the  same  work 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  "  some  of  the  oldest 
makers  whom  we  consulted  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  term." 

Bobbins  are  the  thin  strips  of  wood  or  bone  which 
carry  the  threads.  A  larger  type  called  the  "gimp" 
was  used  for  the  coarser  thread  which  defined  the 
patterns.  Their  forms  are  conservative  in  character. 
A  number  of  specimens  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  collectors  emanate  from  the  Midland  and  home 
counties,  and  are  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
West  country.  Mrs.  Head,  writing  in  The  Connois- 
seur (vol.  .X.,  page  155),  observes  that  "  the  custom  of 
ornamenting  bobbins  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  general  in  the  West  of  England,  and  when  any 
decoration  is  found,  it  is  confined  to  simple  incised 
patterns,  coloured  red,  blue,  or  black,  or  a  curious 
tortoiseshell-like  mottling  produced  by  some  brown 
stain.  Old  decorated  Devonshire  bobbins  .  .  .  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain."  She  adds  that  they 
"are  always  made  of  wood,  and  are  perfectly  plain 
and  smooth  in  outline." 

A  number  of  bobbins  are  evidently  love-tokens  or 
family  gifts.  These  are  inscribed  with  names,  either 
straight  along  the  piece  or  in  spiral  bands  encircling 
it.  Some  are  quite  definite  in  intention,  presenting 
such  legends  as  "  A  Kiss,"  or  equally  tender  addresses. 
Certain  of  the  more  elaborate  designs  are  cut  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  material  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  small  pellets  which  move  about  inside  their 
narrow  prison.  Another  form  of  decoration  consists 
in  movable  rings  of  wood  or  some  other  material. 
These  are  not  without  purpose,  for,  as  Miss  M. 
Jourdain  has  remarked  in  her  excellent  book  on 
Old  Lace  (Batsford,  1908),  "  the  '  tallies  '  are  four 
bobbins  used  to  make  the  small  square  dots  ;  these 
have  metal  bands  twisted  round  them  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  lace  bobbins."  The  loop 
which  weighs  the  lower  end  of  the  bobbin  is  called  a 
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"  jingle,"  and  is  generally  composed  of  beads,  although 
seals,  buttons,  and  other  miscellaneous  trifles  are  fre- 
quently found. — Latham  Burton. 

When  the  interest  in  allotments  was  at  its  height, 
frequent  accounts  appeared  in  the  press  of  coins  di.s- 
covered  by  cultivators.  Com- 
mencing with  late  specimens,  the 
"  record  "  period  underwent  a  rapid 
retrograde  movement  until  someone  wrote  in  triumph 
to  announce  that  the  mantle  of  Rome  rested  on  his 
ground  :  or,  if  hardly  the  mantle,  at  least  one  of  the 
third  brasses  that  had  gone  towards  the  maintenance 
of  it.  Somehow  or  other,  such  accounts  as  met  our 
eyes  did  not  touch  upon  the  strange  produce  yielded 
by  some  Colchester  allotments.  As  the  Colonia 
Camulodunum  of  the  Romans,  Colchester  boasts  a 
history  extending  far  beyond  the  siege  of  1648.  Its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  oldest  inhabited  town  in 
England  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  garrison  towns  in  the  country, 
since  its  position  rendered  it  an  important  military 
centre  in  the  days  of  the  legionaries.  One  of  its  most 
interesting  localities  is  the  Park,  which,  besides  con- 
taining the  Castle  and  Museum  (an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur,  September,  1914). 
also  covers  the  sites  of  the  Forum,  the  Temple,  and 
other  public  buildings,  now  vanished  like  Shake- 
speare's "  gorgeous  palaces,"  feaviiig  "  not  a  wrack 
behind,"  saving  such  fragments  as  can  be  garnered  by 
the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Wright,  the  curator, 
whose  erudition  and  diligence  have  done  so  much  to 
render  the  Corporation  collection  what  it  is.  Re- 
turning to  our  muttons,  the  allotments  in  question  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Park,  outside  the  Roman 
wall. 

A  representative  who  visited  the  spot  recently  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which 
had  been  turned  up  in  the  process  of  clearing  the 
soil.  These  were  found  to  consist  in  the  main  of  red 
tiles  and  quantities  of  smashed  pottery  of  types  vary- 
ing from  large  vessels  down  to  small  tazze.  Almost 
all  were  too  broken  for  recovery,  although  at  least 
one fragmentof  black-glazed  ware  with  whitedecoration, 
belonging  to  a  class  not  very  common  in  Colchester, 
was  observed.  A  far  more  fruitful  source  of  discovery" 
exists  in  the  private  gardens  along  Crouch  Street 
(where  the  midden  of  a  Roman  villa  has  yielded  the 
inevitable  olla podrida,  from  mirrors  upward),  and  the 
Lexden  Road,  which  runs  by  the  site  of  the  ancient 
necropolis.  Many  of  the  most  important  local  relics 
have  been  unearthed  in  this  direction.  For  tht) 
benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  it,  we  may  cite  the 
existence  of  a  Roman  pottery  kiln  on    the   hillside 
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over-looking  the  railway.  It  has  been  roofed  in  for 
preservation,  and  fragments  of  pottery  which  were 
found  on  the  spot  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

A  FURTHER  selection  from  Mrs.  Mango's  collection 
of  engravings  appears  in  this  issue.  The  art  of 
William  Ward  is  exemplified  by  his 
plate  of  A  Vou/ig  Lady  encouraging 
a  Loiv  Comedian,  after  Northcole,  as  well  .as  by  The 
Romps,  after  Bigg.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  famous 
set  of  four,  the  remaining  subjects  being  The  Sailor's 
Orphans,  by  W.  Ward,  and  B/ack  Monday  and  Dulce 
Doiniim,  by  J.  Jones,  all  after  Bigg.  Spring  is  part  of 
the  series  of  the  Seasons,  referred  to  more  fully  in  our 
last  number. 

The  Visit,  which  hangs  at  Hertford  House,  is  an 
interesting  example  from  the  brush  of  Louis  Leopold 
BoiUy.  Measuring  17J  in.  by  21  in.,  the  canvas  bears 
a  label  inscribed,  "  Vi-sitte  rendue  peint  par  Louis 
Boilly,  1789."  Goya's  Holy  Family  accompanies  the 
article  on  his  work,  whilst  in  Nattier's  Louise  de  Lor- 
raine we  have  another  of  the  treasures  at  Versailles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Enquiry  and  Valuation 
Department  constantly  receives  spurious  wax  portraits 
for  expert  opniion,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  describe  some  of  their 
characteristics  in  the  interests 
of  collectors.  A  large  proportion  of  these  "waxes'' 
appears  to  originate  from  the  same  source,  being 
marked  by  a  striking  similarity  in  treatment.  The 
busts  are  usually  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  blackened 
gla'ss,  on  which  the  title  is  painted  in  white  or  yellow 
letters.  The  heads  are  indifferently  modelled,  and 
frequently  unpleasant  in  colouring,  whilst  the  flesh  is 
left  a  sallow  tint.  Many  of  these  works  purport  to 
bear  signatures  such  as  "Flaxman,"  or  else  names  like 
"  Andrieu  f.,"  which  latter  would  seem  to  have  been 
added  by  means  of  specially  prepared  stamps.  The 
choice  of  subjects   is  guided  by  popular  taste,  such 
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well-known  characters  as  Nelson,  Napoleon,  and  Marie 
Louise,  Howe,  Drake,  and  Peg  Wofifington  being 
freely  represented.  The  last  phase  of  manufacture  is 
to  insert  the  busts  in  old  frames,  the  backs  being  pasted 
up  with  a  leaf  from  an  eighteenth-century  publication, 
to  which  a  water-colour  wash  is  applied  simulating  the 
accumulated  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  references  in  the  litera- 
ture  of   the   past    to   snuff-boxes   and   their   owners 
appeared  in   The    Connoisseuk, 
Snuff-boxes  and      ^o.x.xxii.  (Thursday,  Sep.  5, 1754). 
their  Owners  <i  t     -^        ^  1       at     t^  » 

Is  It  not  a  wonder,  Mr.  1  own, 

wrote  "T."  in  this  comical  tirade,  "that  snuff,  which 
is  certainly  an  enemy  to  dress,  should  yet  gain  ad- 
mittance amongst  those  who  have  no  other  merit 
than  their  cloaths  ?  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  your 
men  of  fashion  take  snuff  only  to  display  a  white 
hand,  perhaps,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a  diamond  ring  : 
and  I  am  confident  that  numbers  would  never  have 
defiled  themselves  with  the  use  of  snuff  had  they 
not  been  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a  fashionable  box. 
The  man  of  taste  takes  his  'Strasburg  veritable  tabac' 
from  a  right  Paris  paper-box  ;  and  the  pretty  fellow 
uses  an  enamelled  box  lined  in  the  inside  with  polished 
metal,  that  by  opening  it,  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  stealing  a  glance  at  his  own  sweet  person,  reflected 
in  the  lid  of  it." 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  writer  inveighed  against  the 
use  of  snuff  by  the  fair  sex.  "  A  girl  nowadays  (1754) 
would  as  soon  be  surprised  in  twirling  a  spinning- 
wheel  as  in  handling  a  threadpaper.  The  fan  or  the 
snuff-box  are  now  the  only  implements  they  dare  to 
use  in  public,"  groaned  the  wit,  who  bewailed  the  fact 
that  "a  celebrated  actor  has  spoiled  his  voice  by  this 
absurd  treatment  of  his  nose,  which  has  made  his 
articulation  as  dull  and  drowsy  as  the  hum  of  a  bag- 
pipe ;  and  the  parson  of  our  parish  is  often  forced  to 
break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  period  to  snort  behind 
his  white  handkerchief." 


The  auction  room  has  its  fetishes.    One  of  these  would 

seem   to  be  the   name  of  Birket   Foster,   the  inevitable 

„  .  ,  assortment  of  drawings  from  whose 

Paintings  and  ,        ,  .,  i     .   t^- 

-^        .  hand  came  upon  the  easel  at   King 

Urawings  „  _  :  ,  _      ,  . 

Street  on   February  7th.      Fetchirig 

Water,  8^  in.  by  13  in.,  proved  the  most  popular,  secur- 
ing ^l8g,  whereas  the  smaller,  Venice,  3^  in.  by  5  in., 
which  came   from  the  collection  of  Sir  J.    Barran,   Bt., 

1905,  made  ^81  i8s.  Previous  to  these,  a  solitary 
e.Kample  by  Copley  Fielding,  1832,  Near  Ambleside,  7  in. 
by  9  in.,  realised  ^81  iSs.  Turning  to  the  paintings,  a 
panel  by  Cox,  View  in  Wales,  b\  in.  by  10  in.,  went  for 
^56  14s.,  but  was  dwarfed  both  in  a  literal  and  monetary 
sense  by  Julien  Dupre's  Le  Paturage,  14!  in.  by  21J  in., 
on  which  the  hammer  descended  at  a  bid  of  .^£241  los. 
A  framed  print  by  L.  Le  Couteau  was  sold  with  the 
picture,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  1898,  and 
came  from  the  Alexander  Young  collection,  1910.  The 
senior  Linnell  provided  the  next  items  of  interest.      His 

View  in  Surrey,  1853,  24  in.  by  29J  in.,  secured  ^336, 
as  against  £()0  i8s.  for  the  panel  Gipsies,  7i  in.  by  11  in., 
which  had  been  in  the  Young  collection,  as  had  also 
Monticelli's  La  Fottlaine,  panel,  15  in.  by  20  in.,  .^231. 
A  further  selection  of  drawings  next  made  its  appear- 
ance, when  Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  Constable,  35  in.  by 
43I  in.,  netted  ^304  los.  A  familiar  subject  was  met 
with  in  Edward  Stott's  Two  Mothers,  circular,  34  in. 
diam.,  Manchester,  1910,  which  fell  for  ^630,  whilst  the 
same  artist's  Flight  into  Egypt,  pastel,  I4i  in.  by  17  in., 
made  .£178  los.  Other  prices  included — £\(>2  15s.  for 
A  Golden  Afternoon,  near  Knaresborough,  by  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  \i>\  in.  by  23!  in.;  .^168  for  The  Frugal  Meal,  by 
J.  F.  Herring,  sen.,  circular,  32  in.  diam.;  and  ^204  15s. 
for  the  Market  Gardener,  by  the  same,  1847,  47  in.  by 
74  in.;  .£183  15s.  for  The  Timber  Wagon,  by  W.  Shayer, 
30  in.  by  24*  in.;  and  .£173  15s.  for  Fisherfolk  on  the 
Beach,  by  W.  Shayer,  sen.,  26  in.  by  34  in.;  ,£89  5s. 
for  The  Hardiest  Field,  by  George  Cole,  i88r,  20  in.  by 
29i  in.;  ^92  85.  for  The  Guard  Room,  by  E.  Fichel,  1883, 
panel,  14  in.  by  21  in.;  ^94  los.  for  The  Showman  and 
his  Dog,  by  R.  Ansdell,  R.A.,  39  in.  by  49  in.;  /315  for 
The  Forest  on  Fire,  Woolmer,  18S1,  by  Keeley  Hals- 
welle,  41  in.  by  70  in.,  R.A.  1882;  and  ^204  15s.  for 
Evening  on  a  Midland  River,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A., 


1917,  20  in.  by  29^  in.  The  property  of  Ernest  L. 
Mansergh,  Algeciras,  a  fine  plastic  work  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  1895,  40  in.  by  49  in.,  secured  ^546  ;  Summer  ■ 
at  Sea,  by  H.  Moore,  1893,  40  in.  by  59  in.,  R.A.  1893, 
.^378;  and  A  Spate:  Glen  Affaric,  N.B.,  by  J.  Mac- 
Whirter,  50  in.  by  40  in.,  R.A.  1895,  ^315;  whilst  from 
other  sources.  Highland  Tramps  crossing  a  Headland, 
by  T.  Faed,  1890,  48  in.  by  35  in.,  R.A.  1S90,  made 
^367  I  OS.  ;  Launched  in  Life,  by  Blair  Leighton,  1894, 
32  in.  by  57  in.,  ^840  ;  London  to  York,  by  Dendy 
Sadler,  57  in.  by  76  in.,  ;^325  los.;  Through  the  Glen  in 
II  Snowstorm,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  30  in.  by  495  in.,  R.A. 
1S94.  £-72, ;  and  In  t/ie  South,  by  the  same,  1890,  panel, 
23  in.  by  20  in.,  ;{^I26. 

The  King  Street  sale  of  February  14th  led  off  with 
drawings,  of  which  the  most  important  were  undoubtedly 
Birket  Foster's  Round  the  Apple  Tree,  8  in.  by  lof  in., 
;{^252,  and  The  Gamekeepe7-'s  Cottage,  6J  in.  by  9 J  in., 
^346  IDS.  The  pictures  were  not  marked  by  any  very 
outstanding  prices,  although  mention  must  be  made  of 
Braid  Sands,  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A;,  27  in.  by  42  in., 
/147,  and  A  Gipsy  Family:  Evening,  by  W.  Shayer, 
sen.,  22  in.  by  20  in.,  ^105.  One  of  the  drawings  owned 
by  the  late  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bateson  awakened  a  contest. 
This  was  The  Pilot  Boat,  by  Copley  Fielding,  1831, 
25  in.  by  383  in.,  Manchester  1857,  on  which  the  hammer 
fell  for  ^924.  The  property  of  the  late  Wildman  Cattley, 
J. P.,  included  no  less  than  eleven  examples  by  Birket 
Foster,  of  which  Shelling  Peas,  6 J  in.  by  9  in.,  led  the 
bidding  with  ^304,  whilst  the  remainder,  which  were 
mostly  vignettes,  realised  sums  varying  between  ^147 
and  ^73  I  OS. 

The  following  day  saw  another  successful  sale,  held  by 
Mr.  Dowell,  of  Edinburgh.  The  clou  of  the  collection 
was  W.  McTaggart's  Summer  Idyll :  Bay  Voyach,  36  in. 
by  32 J  in.,  the  bidding  for  which  did  not  relax  until  the 
record  amount  of  ^2,021  5s.  had  been  netted.  The  same 
artist's  Sunny  Showers,  20J  in.  by  14J  in.,  secured ^630, 
\s\i\\%\\\\i  Herd  Boy  and  his  J^toV/i' (water-colour),  12J  in. 
by  I4i  in.,  brought  in  £\20.  Another  interesting  lot  was 
Corot's  Evening,  Ville  d'Avray,  I2i  in.  by  8 J  in.,  which 
made  ^^357  !  whilst  ^325  los.  was  offered  for  Sam 
Bough's  Clieshire  Loch,  35  in.  by  23  in.;  .£262  los.  for  A. 
Mauve's  Fishing  Boats  unloading  (water-colour),  I2j  in. 
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by  7  in.;  ^262  105.  for  W.  Maris's  Pastoral  Landscape, 
loi  in.  by  8  in.;  ^^346  los.  for  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon's 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  a  Red  Jacket,  igj  in.  by  23^  in.; 
and  ^262  105.  for  J.  C.  Wintour's  On  the  Water  of  Leith, 
23J  in.  by  15^  in.,  amongst  other  prices  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail. 

Some  important  canvases  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Camperdown  appeared  on  the  easel  at  Christie's 
on  February  21st.      No  less  than  five  examples  of  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  were  offered,  of  which   The  Piping  Shepherd, 
^l  in.  by  24*  in.,  from  the  Marchioness  of  Thomond  sale, 
exhibited   B.I.   and   Burlington  House,  engraved  by  J. 
Barney,  1788,  realised  ;£2,3io;  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  said 
to  be  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  49i  in.  by  395  in.,  B.  I.  and 
Burlington  House,^3,675  ;  Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  the 
robes  of  a  D.  C.L.,  yoh  in.  by  25^  in.,  purchased  from  J. 
Northcote,     R.A.,     B.I.     1832,     .£5,985;     Oiniah    (the 
Otaheitan   Chief),  93  in.   by   57J  in.,   presented  by  the 
artist  to  Northcote,  engraved  by  J.  Jacobe,  1777,^11055.; 
and  An  Opening  in  the  Wood,  24  in.  by  29^  in.,  Thomond 
sale,    B.I.   and    Burlington    House,   ^441.      Of  the  two 
Turners,  Linlithgow,  354  in.  by  48  in.,  which  was  pur- 
chased from   the  artist,   made  £7,770,   and  Bonneville, 
Savoy,  with  Mt.    Blanc,   36^  in.   by  48  in.,  R.A.  1803, 
£Zi7^°-      Gainsborough   was    represented   by   A    Coast 
Scene,  39  in.  by  49  in.,   from  the  collection  of  the  first 
Lord  de  Tabley,  £6, 720,  and  A  Woody  Landscape,  15  in. 
by   i8j  in.,    £273  ;    whilst  the   sole  specimen   by   Paul 
Potter,  A  Farm  Scene,  on  panel,  14  in.  by  24  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1646,  Burlington  House  1882,  made  ^^2, 572  los. 
Other  noteworthy  features  were  Clovelly,  by  W.  Collins, 
R.A.,    34  in.    by  47i  in.,    R.A.    1822,   ^273   los.  ;  Red 
Riding  Hood,  by  the  same,  1836  (into  the  composition  of 
which  the  artist  has  introduced  his  own  family),  ^^430  los. ; 
Scene  on   the    Coast  at  low  tide,   by  the  same,    panel, 
i6i  by  22J  in.,  £294  ;  Ri'i'er  Scene,  by  J.  Van  Goyen, 
initialled  and  dated  1651,  panel,  14  in.  by  18J  in.,  £630; 
Island  near    Venice,   by   F.    Guardi,   37 J  in.   by  46  in., 
^1,837  los. ;  and  River  Scene,  by  Klaes  Molenaer,  panel, 
154  in.   by   20   in.,   ^168.      The   property  of  the  late 
Miss  M.   E.  Rennell,  Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Lady 
Blackstone    (whose    daughter    married     Dean     Rennell) 
secured  ^1,470.     Considerable  competition  was  aroused 
by  A  Reading  from  Moliere,  by  J.  F.  de  Troy,  29  in.  by 
35i  in.,  culminating  in  a  bid  of  ^5,250.    The  possession 
of  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon's  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  was  painted  for  Cadell  in  March,  1830,  was  also 
contested  eagerly,  being  knocked  down  for  ^4,410.     Sir 
Ernest  George's  collection  included  a  few  items  of  interest, 
amongst  them  being  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Perino  del 
Vaga,  panel,  21  in.  by  17  in.,  ^136;  whilst  from  different 
sources  came  J.  Hoppner's  Portrait  of  Shelley  as  a  boy, 
1\\  in.  by  29^  in.,  £\^2>  >  Lawrence's  sketch.  Portrait  of 
Prince  Hoare,   the  artist,    oval,    24  in.   by  zo\  in.   (an 
unframed  engraving  by  C.  Turner  included  in  the  lot), 
^273  ;  R.  Wilson's  View  of  Sion  House  from  the  Thames, 
19  in.  by  38  in.,  £162   15s.;  Gainsborough's  Portrait  of 
Mr.     Vestris,    the    dancing-master,    12    in.    by    10   in., 
£304   105.;    P.  Le  Mercier's  Portrait  of  a  Yomig  Lady, 
with  her  sister  ami  brother,  decorating  a  bust  of  their 


mother,  31  in.  by  28  in.,  £141  15s.;  Vigee  Le  Brun's 
Port7-ait  of  the  Countess  de  Manny,  31  in.  by  25  in., 
^304  IDS.;  Y(.a.e.hurrCs,  Portrait  of  Lady  Elibank,  51^  in. 


by  38 


£546 ;    D.    Teniers'   Interior  of  the  Artist's 


Studio,  32  in.  by46J  in.,  ^483;  HoVoem's  Portraits  of 
a  Gentleman  and  a  Lady,  pair,  panel,  9^  in.  by  7 1  in., 
^787  los. ;  M.  J.  Mierevelt's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  oval, 
on  panel,  9  in.  by  7J  in.,  ;^I4I  5s.;  and  J.  B.  Pater's 
Fete  Champetre,  175  in.  by  214  in.,  which  acquired  pro- 
minence amongst  some  low-priced  lots  by  bringing  in 
£2,835. 

The    February  print  sales  were   opened    by   Messrs. 
Puttick  &  Simpson  on  the  6th.     A  desirable  lot  was  a 
proof  in   colours  of  Princess    Wil- 
Engravings  helmina,  an  oval,  by  Descourtis,  after 

Hentzel,  which  realised  ;CH7-  Also  printed  in  colours 
were  The  Sleeping  Shepherd,  by  Eginton,  after  Ue 
Loutherbourg,  oval,  £27  6s.;  James  John  Farquharson, 
by  J.  Harris,  after  Davis,  aquatint,  £21  ;  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  by  Levachez,  after  Lefevre,  aquatint, 
£37  l6s. ;  whilst  a  proof  in  colours  of  the  lithograph, 
Group  of  Indian  Chiefs  that  helped  the  British  Army 
during  the  American  War,  after  H.  D.  Thielcke,  made 

Amongst  the  sporting  prints  in  colours  which  com- 
menced the  King  Street  sale  of  February  19th,  a  number 
of  sets  after  H.  Aiken  realised  steady  sums,  the  principal 
lot  being  Fox  Hunting:  Drawing  the  Cover,  Getting 
Away,  Full  Cry,  and  The  Death,  a  set  of  four,  by  and 
after  Aiken,  which  made  £63  ;  whilst  Fox  Hunting,  a 
set  of  four,  by  C.  Bentley,  went  for  £60  8s.  .Another 
set  of  four,  by  R.  Havell,  after  J.  Pollard,  A  Celebrated 
Fox  Hunt,  made  £89  5s. 

The  following  were  also  printed  in  colours: — Wil- 
hclmine  de  Prusse,  by  Descourtis  and  Hentzi,  after 
Tozelli,  £81  l8s.  ;  Morland's  Summer  and  Morland's 
Winter,  by  W.Barnard,  after  G.  Morland,  pair,  ^50  8s.; 
The  Story  of  Lcetitia,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  the  same,  set 
of  six  from  the  Beecham  collection,  ^168  ;  a  fine  impres- 
sion of  What  you  will,  by  and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  ^567  ; 
Mrs.  Q.,  by  W.  Blake,  after  Huet  ViUiers,  £115  los.; 
and  Napoleon  Reviewing  the  Consular  Guards,  by  C. 
Turner,  after  Masquerier,  /241  los.  A  set  of  the  famous 
"Cries,"  after  Wheatley,  in  bistre  and  stipple,  realised 
£136  I  OS.;  whilst,  among  other  prices,  ^84  was  given  for 
J.  M.  Whistler's  Putney  Bridge. 

Sandwiched  between  the  pictures  on  February  21st  was 
Miss  Rennell's  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby,  by  J.  Dean, 
after  G.  Romney,  for  which  ^294  was  given. 

The  late  S.  C.  Goldsmid's  collection,  which  comprised 
a  few  choice  pieces,  came  up  at  Christie's  on  February 

4th.  The  clou  was  a  Louis  X\T. 
Silver,  oval  gold  snufif-box.set  with  miniatures 

Ob  ets  d'Art,  etc.        ,-?.,-■,  t 

ot  a  iete  champetre  in  the  manner  01 

\'an  Blarenberghe,  signed  Vachette,  Bijoutier  ii  Paris, 
which  realised  £462.  From  another  property  came  an 
oval  gold  snuff-box,  chased,  enamelled,  and  set  with 
pastorals,  after  Van    Blarenberghe,   £162   15s.  ;  and  an 
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octagonal  gold  snuff-box,  enamelled  in  trellis-work  panels 
and  set  with  enamel  plaque  of  Flora  and  Ceres  at  an 
altar,  £\  \o  5s.  A  number  of  choice  pieces  of  silver  were 
offered  on  the  following  day.  Confining  oneself  to  a  few 
of  the  highest-priced  items,  the  following  may  be  noted. 
At  per  m.:—\  cream-jug,  chased  with  goats,  flowers, 
etc.,  1772,  7  oz.  15  dwt.,  235s.;  a  plain  chocolate  pot, 
vase-shaped  body,  dome  cover,  and  short  spout,  by  Thos. 
Parr,  1707,  10  oz.  i  dwt.,  840s.;  another,  octagonal,  by 
.-Anthony  Nelme,  1712,  14  oz.  5  dwt.,  320s.;  pair  of  plain 
tazze,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Dutton  Colt, 
second  Bart.,  5  J  in.  diara.,  by  William  Darkerett,  1725, 
9  oz.  8  dwt.,  270s.;  pair  of  candlesticks,  chased  with 
foliage,  8  in.  high,  1677,  m.m.  IB,  with  crescent  and 
two  pellets  below,  39  oz.  17  dwt.,  430s.;  a  plain  teapot, 
moulded  cover  and  foot  and  straight  faceted  spout,  by 
Bowles  Nash,  1724,  15  oz.  i  dwt.,  405s.;  a  plain  porringer 
and  cover,  4t  in.  high,  1666,  m.m.  RP,  with  cinquefoil 
below,  15  oz.  3  dwt.,  380s.;  pair  of  plain  square  waiters, 
5I  in.  square,  1755,  15  oz.  16  dwt.,  135s.;  one  large 
square  waiter,  7^  in.  square,  1726,  16  oz.  7  dwt.,  140s.; 
another,  8J  in.  square,  1729,  17  oz.  13  dwt.,  i6os.;  pair 
ofplainoctagonal  trencher  salt-cellars,  1730,  140Z.  6dwt., 
280s.;  an  oval  tobacco-bo.x,  with  engraved  lid,  by  E. 
Cornock,  1709,  3  oz.  8  dwt.,  440s. ;  and  a  pair  of  octagonal 
violet-boxes,  engraved  in  the  Chinese  taste,  1683,  m.m. 
3  cranes,  10  oz.,  590s.  The  following  were  sold  "  all 
at " : — A  small  bowl,  repousse  with  fruit  and  beading, 
wire  S-shaped  handles,  3J  in.  diam.,  1655,  m.m.  H-B 
linked,  ;£205  ;  a  master  spoon,  1598,  m.m.  a  crescent 
and^W.,  i|48o  ;  a  silver-gilt  cup,,  with  hexafoil  bowl, 
engraved  and  chased.  Sin.  high,  Nuremberg,  17th  century, 

12  oz.  12  dwt.,  ^630  ;  a  Spanish  silver-gilt  reUquary,  with 
figures  of  monks,  engraved  "Saint  Laonart  Oapagat," 

13  in.  high,  15th  century,  ;£ioo;  and  a  silver-gilt  goblet, 
with  V-shaped  bowl,  engraved,  6J  in.  high,  161 1,  m.m. 
.\B  monogram  in  shaped  shield,  5  oz.  5  dwt.,  ^54°. 

Collectors  of  armour  found  much  to  interest  them  at 
the  dispersal  of  the  late  Sir  John  Boyd's  collection,  which 
took  place  at  Mr.  Dowell's  i-ooms  (Edinburgh)  on  Feb- 
ruary 22nd.  Cap-k-pie  suits,  believed  to  date  from  the 
l6th  century,  made  £,\o--,,  ^^152  5s.,  ^162  15s.,  and 
;^I78  los.  respectively,  whilst  two  demi-suits,  temp,  circa 
James  I.,  realised  ^71  and  ^51  apiece.  The  former  is 
illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Dowell.  An  interest- 
ing cut-and-thrust  sword,  the  blade  inscribed  "Andria 
Farara,"  in  black  leather  steel-mounted  sheath,  which 
belonged  to  the  fated   Captain    Porteous,   was  sold   for 

Ly-  IIS- 

.\n  important  selection  of  jewels  was  offered  at  King 
Street  on  the  12th,  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer 
briefly  to  the  chief  item,  a  fine  pair  of  bouton  pearl  ear- 
rings, which  realised  ^3,800. 

The  early  styles  of  furniture  were  represented  but 
sparsely  in  the  collection  which  came  up  at  the  King 
Street  rooms  on  February  4th,  the  few 
pieces  in  evidence  realising  anything 
between  ^30  and  ^90  each.  Prominent  amongst  these 
was   an    Elizabethan  oak  court    cupboard,   carved  with 
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caryatids,  foliage,  and  arches,  4  ft.  10  in.  wide,  which 
secured  ^89  5s. ;  whilst  an  oblong  oak  table  of  Elizabethan 
design,  10  ft.  3  in.  long,  made;£57  15s.  The  later  periods 
were  represented  on  the  same  day  by  a  suite  of  gilt 
furniture  of  Louis  XVI.  design,  consisting  of  a  settee  and 
four  fauteuils  covered  in  French  tapestry,  which  went  for 
^^204  15s.;  whilst  two  commodes,  mounted  in  ormolu  and 
inlaid  in  the  style  of  the  same  epoch,  52  in.  and  44  in. 
wide,  made  ^73  ids.  and  £ifi  6s.  respectively.  Six  old 
English  chairs  in  the  French  taste,  the  backs  carved  with 
vases  and  foliage  and  painted  brown,  realised  ^73  los. : 
and  ten  mahogany  chairs  and  two  armchairs  of  Chip- 
pendale design,  with  interlaced  backs  and  carved  with 
foliage,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet, 

£n^  5s. 

.A.  Charles  II.  carved  walnut  day-bed,  5  ft.  9  in.  long, 
aroused  some  competition  on  the  6th.  Bidding  started 
at  10  gns.,  and  the  hammer  fell  upon  the  final  bid  of 
^iio  5s.  A  clock,  by  William  Clement,  Feversham,  in 
tall  mahogany  case  with  fluted  columns  at  the  angles, 
7  ft.  8  in.  high,  secured  £'^1  los.  Examples  of  Sheraton 
fetched  in  the  main  between  ^£50  and  ^60  apiece,  with 
one  outstanding  mahogany  cabinet,  rounded  front,  banded 
with  tulip  and  satin-wood,  glazed  folding  -  doors  in  the 
upper  part,  secretaire  and  3  drawers  below,  3  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  which  fell  for  £^2,\.  This  amount  was  beaten  by 
a  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  wardrobe,  S  ft.  high, 
4  ft.  3  in.  wide,  which  ran  up  to  ^462. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  lacquer  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  on  the  7th,  when  a  pair  of 
Queen  .-Xnne  black  lacquer  card  and  side  tables,  double 
folding  tops,  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  37i  in.  wide,  ran 
up  to  ^220.  A  black  lacquer  cabinet  of  the  same  period, 
on  gilt  gesso  stand,  cabriole  legs,  36  in.  w-ide,  made  ^84  ; 
whilst  a  musical  bracket  clock,  ip  green  lacquer  case, 
gilt  metal  mounts  chased  with  caryatids,  silvered  dial, 
24i  in.  high,  secured  ^126.  This  was  a  specimen  of  the 
work  of  Daniel  de  St.  Leu,  watchmaker  to  George  III. 
The  collection  of  armour  belonging  to  Captain  R.  T. 
Tudor-Owen  was  dispersed  on  the  same  date,  but  only 
realised  moderate  amounts  in  the  aggregate.  An  old 
Chinese  mirror  picture,  iS  in.  by  24  in.,  made  ^81  18s. 
on  the  14th. 

Considerable  enthusiasm  was  provoked  at  Christie's 
on  the  preceding  day  by  a  suite  of  Louis  X\T.  furniture, 
consisting  of  a  settee,  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  eleven  fauteuils, 
which  was  knocked  down  for  ^1,470;  whilst  amongst 
the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson's  property  a  mahogany  side- 
table  of  Chippendale  design,  5  ft.  5  in.  wide,  made 
.£393  15s-  Some  relics  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  appeared  on 
the  20th.  They  were  bequeathed  by  the  author's  pub- 
lisher, Robert  Cadell,  to  his  two  elder  daughters,  and 
thus  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Stevenson.  The  only 
copy  in  bronze  of  Chantrey's  bust,  which  was  exe- 
cuted for  Cadell,  realised  £,zbi  los.  ;  Scott's  writing- 
table  (Sheraton  mahogany  inlaid  with  satin-wood,  4  ft. 
wide),  at  which  he  wrote  the  novels  in  39,  Castle  Street, 
£2.^1  los. ;  an  Italian  small  ebonised  cabinet,  19  in.  high, 
18  in.  wide,  17th  century,  made  ^78  15s.;  and  a  Georgian 
mahogany  cellarette,    shaped  as  a  sarcophagus,   20  in. 
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wide,  ^68  5s.  With 
the  exception  of  the 
table,  all  these  pieces 
were  exhibited  at  Glas- 
gow, igii. 

Books  and 
Autographs 

The  pursuit  of  gran- 
gerising  received  a  fil- 
lip at  Sotheby's  sale  on 
February  3rd  and  4th. 
Sir  Herbert  Raphael's 
superb  copy  of  Wal- 
pole's  Leiiers{K.  Bent- 
ley,  1840),  which,  in 
addition  to  numerous 
drawings  and  auto- 
graph documents,  con- 
tained upwards  of  2, 300 
fine  engraved  portraits, 
was  the  object  of  a  con- 
test which  only  termi- 
nated with  a  bid  of 
;£i,750.  Other  extra- 
illustrated  works,  from 
difterent  sources,  were 
a  fine  copy  of  Boccac- 
cio's Decameron  [Lon- 
dres  (Paris),  1757], 
with  many  extra  states 
of  the  plates,  ^95 ;  and 
Bryan's  Dictionary, 
with  1890  portraits, 
besides  other  engrav- 
ings and  autographs 
(1750-1886), /95.  The 
collection,  which 
included  several 
libraries,  contained  a 
number  of  noteworthy 
\-  o  1  u  m  e  s  ,  w  h  i  c  h, 
however,  we  are  un- 
able to  refer  to  in 
detail  for  reasons  of 
space,  but  brief  men- 
tion may  be  accorded 

Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Soke  of  Comforte  aoainst  Trybu- 
lacyon  (c.  1502),  ;£i65,  and  a  Book  of  Devotions,  in  the 
autograph  of  Cardinal  York,  £6<i,  as  being  of  popular 
interest  in  themselves.  The  voluminous  correspondence 
of  Delane,  editor  of  The  Times  from  1 841  to  1877,  was 
to  have  been  sold  on  the  second  day,  but  was  withdrawn. 
.\n  interesting  collection  of  Thrale  correspondence,  be- 
longing to  Major  J.  Delmar-Morgan,  included  Henry 
Thrale's  first  proposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Salusbury 
(Southwark,  June  28th,  1763),  ^11  ;  and  a,  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  from  Boswell,  in  which  he  says,  "You  have  now 
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with  5^ou  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  friendship  is  the 
most  effectual  conso- 
lation under  heaven" 
(March  29th,  1776), 
_^44.  Mr.  Roland 
Stuart's  important 
letter  written  by 
Shelley  to  Keats,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the 
latter's  c  o  n  s  u  in  ption 
and  refers  to  his  poe- 
try, secured  .£300.  The 
total  produced  by  the 
salewas^7,96o  ios.6d. 

Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Derby  groups  of 
figures  c  o  n  s  t  i  tuted  a 
conspicuous  item  in 
the  John  Hedges  col- 
lection at  King  Street 
on  February  6th. 
Prices  ranged  from 
four  guineas  upwards. 
^50  8s.  was  bid  for 
two  figures  of  dwarfs 
with  inscribe  d  hats, 
7  in.  high:  £-2()  8s. 
for  two  others  wearing 
yellow  hats,  painted 
with  military  trophies, 
7  in.  high ;  /J26  5s.  for 
a  pair  of  groups,  "The 
.Shoeblack"  and  "The 
Xew  Shoe, "  7| in. high; 
and  ;£l7  17s.  for  a  fig- 
ure of  a  dwarf,  7  in. 
high. 

Space  does  not  per- 
mit of  an  extended  re- 
port of  the  sale  held 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  .S: 
Simpson  on  the  14th, 
but  mention  should 
be  made  of  a  large 
globular  fish- bowl,  decorated  in  the  Watteau  manner, 
24  in.  diam. ,  18  in.  high,  which  made  ^199  los.  This 
interesting  piece  came  from  the  collection  of  Wong-kai- 
zur,  was  exhibited  at  Shanghai,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Bahr's  Old  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art  in 
China. 

.\mongst  a  representative  collection  of  Staffordshire 
figures  which  came  up  at  King  Street  on  the  nth,  a 
Whieldon  statuette  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  partly  coloured 
green  and  brown,  12  in.  high,  secured  ^105,  and  a  pair  of 
figures  of  sheep,  by  Ralph  Wood,  5  J  in.  high,  £'^1  los. 
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One  wonders  how  much  the  legend  of  English 
degeneracy  pervading  the  Continent  and  America  owed 
its  origin  to  modern  English  portrait 
painters.  Judging  by  a  number  of 
the  works  shown  at  the  eighth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Portrait  Society,  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  the  race  has  certainly  degenerated  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  men  are  less  stalwart  and  dig- 
nified than  those  looking  out  from  the  canvases  in  the 
National  Collection,  the  women  less  fresh  and  handsome. 
If  Mr.  Epstein's  busts  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  the 
people  are  in  a  parlous  state  both  as  regards  appearance 
and  stamina.  Mr.  Epstein's  bronzes  are  endowed  with 
a  fascinating  sense  of  vitality  and  movement,  but  one  of 
a  ladv  whose  chest  measurement  would  have  been  nar- 
row for  most  people's  waists  must  awake  grave  misgivings 


as  to  the  physique  of  our  cultured  classes,  while  the 
narrow,  receding  foreheads  and  weak  chins  character- 
ising so  large  a  proportion  of  his  busts  bodes  ill  for  the 
mental  attributes  of  their  owners.  Nor  was  Mr.  Augustus 
John  altogether  reassuring  in  his  two  portraits,  for  he 
had  given  neither  good  looks  nor  dignity  to  his  sitters. 
Mr.  William  Strang's  lady  in  The  Red  Jacket  looked 
worn  and  anxious,  and  even  Sir  John  Lavery's  portrait  of 
Lady  Lavery,  if  set  down  in  brilliant  colour  with  fluent 
and  sentient  execution,  made  her  appear  tired ;  while 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  Le  Vieux  Modcle  looked  unwashed. 
Mr.  McEvoy  was  more  reassuring,  for,  despite  his  faults, 
he  has  the  power  of  putting  a  pretty  face  on  to  canvas 
and  investing  his  portraits  with  fascination  and  charm. 
This  was  best  exemplified  in  his  vivacious  head  of  a 
girl  wearing  a  Green  Hat,  which  was  painted  more  crisply 
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than  usual,  and  showed  briUiant  and  pleasing  colour.    A 
study  for  a  portrait  of  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  the  sitter 
being  attired  in  black,  with  her  head  set  against  a  vivid 
patch   of  orange,    was   also  clever   and   pleasing.      His 
portraits   showed   considerable   variety  in   their   colour- 
schemes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  un- 
inspired presentment  of  Commander   Buckle,    D.S.O., 
were  all  interesting  and  attractive.     Mr.  McEvoy's  work 
generally  suggests  that  his  sitters  are  society  butterflies, 
and  gives  little  hint  of  those  more  solid  and  domestic 
qualities    with   which    the    eighteenth  -  century    English 
masters  used  to  endow  even  the  more  frivolous  of  their 
feminine   subjects.      Perhaps  this  failing  is  owing  to  a 
lack  of  dignity  in  his  presentments,   a  lack  which  may 
be  less  the  outcome  of  any  shortcomings  on   the   part 
of  the  artist   than  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age. 
Mr.    Sargent's    portrait    ot     Mrs.     Allhusen,     however, 
possessed  the  quality.      It  was  a  work  belonging  to  his 
earHer  period,   and  owed   much    to    the  inspiration    of 
Lawrence.       It  was  not  one  of   Mr.   Sargent's  greatest 
pictures,  for  the  manner  of  the  most  suave,  courtly,  and 
artificial  of  English  masters  was  alien  to  the  vigorous 
and  direct  methods  of  the  younger  artist.      Mr.  Sargent's 
was  the  finer  technique  ;  his  handling  and  draughtsman- 
ship were  the  more  sure  ;  but  as  a  rendering  of  feminine 
grace  and  charm  the  picture  was  inferior  to  the  large 
majority  of  Lawrence's  portraits  of  the  gentler  sex.     A 
large  Self  Portrait  by  Mr.  Vivian  Forbes  was  arresting 
through  its  dramatic  conception  and  coloration.     At  first 
sight  the  spectator   was   impressed  with   the   idea   that 
it  was  a  representation  of   Don  Juan  stepping  through 
a  doorway,  backed  by  the  intense  blue  of  the  southern 
sky,  while  shadowy,  but  impressive,  a  colossal  statue  was 
stretching  out  its  arm  to  arrest  him.     A  closer  examination 
revealed  that   the  doorway  was  merely  a  large   canvas 
resting  on  the  ground,   on   which  sky  and   figure  were 
painted,  and  that  the  intense  expression  on  the  artist's 
face  was  inspired  by  thought  for  his  work.     A  few  altera- 
tions in  detail  so  as  to  differentiate  more  clearly  between 
the  canvas  and  the  doorway,  and  some  modification  of 
the  rather  harsh  tone  of  the  work,  would  have  greatly 
improved  it.      Its  faults  were  those  of  exuberance,  which 
can  always  be  curtailed,   whereas  weakness  can  rarely 
be  transformed  into  strength.     Mr.  Harrington  Mann's 
pleasant  and  facile  work  was  exemplified  to  good  advan- 
tage in  his  trio  of  portraits.     All  were  concerned  with 
children,  the  first  representing  a  pretty  barelegged  girl, 
the   Daughter  of  Captain    Warrc ;  the  next  an  equally 
sturdy  and  well-developed  specimen  of  childhood  Helen, 
daughter  of  John  Q.  Rowett,  Esq.;  and  the  third,  Mrs. 
Nat  D.  Ayer  and  her  son  Junior.       This   last  was  the 
least  successful ;  it  made  a  charming  group,  but  the  pair 
looked  more  like  sister  and  brother  than  mother  and  son, 
the    figure  of   Mrs.    Ayer   suggesting   rather   the   unso- 
phisticated charm  of  girlhood  than   maternal   solicitude. 
Another  attractive  group  was  shown  in  Mr.  Fred  Whit- 
ing's picture  oi  Angela,  Daphne  and  Jeanne,  daughters  of 
Gerald  du  Maurier,   Esq.     The  attitude  of  the  figures 
was  easy  and  natural,  and  the  colouring,  without  being 
particularly  striking,  adequate  and  pleasant.    The  canvas. 


however,  would  have  been  improved  with  further  work ; 
it  gave  the  impression  that  the  artist  had  halted  in  his 
labours  when  on  the  verge  of  completion,  lest  his  finishing 
touches  should  mar  a  happy  conception  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  realised.     Few  w-orks  reached  such  a  general  all- 
round  level  of  merit  as   Mr.   David  Jagger's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Kno.x.     The  artist  had  represented  his  sitter 
in  a  green  jacket,  which  set  off  her  fair  complexion  and 
told  out  effectively  against  the  white  background.     He 
had  been  interested  in  the  personality  of  his  subject,  and 
realised  it  with  psychological  insight,  so  the  picture  repre- 
sented not  merely  a  pretty  woman,  but  one  with  consider- 
able dignity  and  force  of  character.     The  handling  of  the 
work  was  firm  and  adequate,  and  the  picture  did  not  require 
to  be  focussed  to  attain  its  best  view-point,  but  looked 
equally   well  near   to  as  from  a  distance.     Miss  Flora 
Lion  was  represented  by  a  rather  sombre-coloured  portrait 
of  y?.  P.  Amato,  Esq.,  and  another  of  Clara  Sheridan, 
more  brilliant  in  colour  and  execution.     A  picture  of  Mrs. 
de  Graaf  by  Mr.   Gustave  van  de  Woestyne,  was  note- 
worthy for  its  finished  execution.      It  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  laboured,  but  the  artist  had  entirely  got  rid  of  that 
appearance  of  paintiness  inseparable  from  so  much  moderri 
work,  and  produced  a  picture  which  in  its  exquisite  and 
subtle   colour  and  delightful  truth  of  tone  left  little,  if 
anything,  that  could  be  carried  further  with  advantage. 
A  trio  of  official  portraits  in  the  Long  Gallery  formed  an 
interesting  and  congruous  little  group.     These  were  The 
Lord  Alington,  K.  C.  V.  C,  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves  ;  Alderman 
J.   M.  Littleboy,  J. P.,  by  Mr.  Harold  Knight;  and  The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Sterndale,  by  Mr.  Fred  Stratton.    The 
two  latter  were  oblongs,  a  form  of  canvas  not  so  frequently 
used  as  it  might  be,  as  it  gives  greater  scope  than  the 
orthodox  upright  picture  for  rendering  a  seated  figure, 
and   introduces    much-needed  variety.        Mr.  Stratton's 
treatment  of  Lord  Sterndale  reminded  one  of  Raeburn, 
not  so  much  in  colour  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  face, 
a  strong  and  intellectual  type  of  countenance  such   as 
the    Scotch   artist   would   have    loved  to  have   painted,    , 
realised  with  similar  directness  and  simplicity  as  distin- 
guished his  work,  and  with  similar  psychologic  interest. 
The  dark  blue  privy  councillor's  robes  of  the  sitter,  with 
their  'rich  lacing  of  gold,  formed  an  admirably  managed 
colour-note.     Mr.  Eves  also  took  full  advantage  of  the 
crimson  robes  of  Lord  Alington,    not  seeking   to   tone 
them  down,  but  using  them  with  excellent  eftect,  and 
producing  a  refined  and  interesting  portrait.      Mr.  Knight 
had  treated  the  aldermanic  robes  of  Mr.   Littleboy  in  a 
similar  way,  achieving  a  strong  and  well-balanced  work. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  was  represented  by  two  equestrian 
portraits  A  Point-to-point  Rider  and  Portrait  of  Whip 
and  Horse,   marked  by  his  usual  firm  and  fluent  hand- 
ling and  open-air  feeling,  and  distinguished  by  greater 
brilliancy  of  colour  than  he  usually  displays.      His  yVifW 
Year's   Morning  in   David  Jagger's    Studio,    Chelsea, 
marked  rather  a  new  departure  for  him,   being  wholly 
devoid  of  any  equine  interest.      It  depicted  a  group  of 
well-known  artists  and  friends  in  fancy  dress.   The  figures 
were  naturally  and  easily  posed,  and  the  scene  rendered 
with  vigour  and  animation.   Mr.  Francis  Howard  appeared 
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in  a  more  ambitious  role  than  he  usually  assumes,  his 
portrait  of  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  being  the  largest 
picture  he  has  exhibited  during  recent  years.  It  repre- 
sented her  Grace  in  the  opera-box,  with  face  and  figure 
illuminated  against  a  practically  black  background.  The 
arrangement  was  suggestive  of  Mr.  Orpen,  but  the  artist 
had  handled  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  not 
emphasising  the  chiaroscuro  contrast,  but  realising  it  with 
delicacy  and  restraint.  The  effect  was  pleasing  and  novel, 
the  tenderness  of  the  colour  harmonising  with  the  pliant 
graces  of  the  figure.  Among  the  drawings  may  be  noted 
Mr.  R.  G.  Eves's  black  and  white  head  of  Sir  Charles 
Darling,  which,  though  slight  in  handling,  admirably 
suggested  the  refined  modelling  of  the  face.  Miss  Doris 
Marion  Stacey's  Blackheath  Flower-seller  \s2Ax^qXvkqx\\\\' 
for  its  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness  of  observation.  Mr. 
David  Jagger  had  a  strongly  handled  Study  for  "  The 
Bolshevik"  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer  a  dainty  water-colour  of 
Miss  Janet  Walker,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bacon  a  crisp 
and  well-characterised  charcoal  drawing  of  The  Coxswain. 

The  thirty  -  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers  (j.A,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.  W.  I )  fell  something  below 
its  usual  standard.  There  were 
few  works  of  especial  interest, 
and  the  contributions  by  younger 
exhibitors  were  generally  un- 
distinguished by  present  originality  or  promise  of  future 
excellence.  The  President,  Sir  Frank  Short,  was  re- 
presented by  only  a  single  aquatint,  Twixt  Dawn  and 
Day,  a  slight  but  scholarly  effort,  in  which  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  medium  were  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  theme  was  simple— a  featureless  stretch  of  landscape, 
silvery  grey  under  the  first  wan  gleams  of  light  preceding 
the  day,  with  a  haystack  in  the  foreground  standing  out 
darkly  against  the  brightening  sky.  In  no  other  medium 
could  the  artist  have  attained  such  subtle  and  delicate 
tone,  combined  with  such  free  and  painter-like  hand- 
ling. The  work  had  the  ease  and  spontaneity  of  a 
wash  drawing.  Mr.  Percy  Gaskell,  who  had  one  or  two 
examples  in  the  same  medium,  was  more  formal  in  his 
style.  The  most  attractive  of  his  efforts  was  the  High 
Tide,  a  luminous  transcript  of  water  and  sky,  in  which 
tlie  lights  and  shadows  were  effectively  arranged  and 
contrasted.  Another  well -handled  aquatint,  strong  in 
its  chiaroscuro,  was  Miss  Margaret  Kemp-Welch's  Goat- 
herd, which,  however,  would  have  gained  had  it  been  less 
scattered.  This  artist  is  apt  to  see  too  much  detail,  a 
failing  exemplified  in  her'  careful  and  well-drawn  etch- 
ing of  The  Cow  Shed.  Mr.  Herbert  Dicksee's  highly 
finished  productions  are  similarly  handicapped.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination,  realising  his  concep- 
tions with  the  thoroughness  of  a  geographer  executing  a 
large-scale  topographical  survey.  This  characteristic  is 
exemplified  in  his  Startled,  an  important  etching  repre- 
senting a  tiger  retreating  from  its  Jair,  which  is  othersvise 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  snake-like  movement 
of  the  lithe  yet  powerful  form  of  the  animal,  and  the 
feeling  of  vast  latent  strength  in  its  massive  limbs,  are 


finely  suggested.     Another  fine  example  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Dicksee  is  the  Lioness  on  Rocks,  which  is  treated  with 
greater  freedom  and  reticence.     An  etcher  who  has  made 
marked  progress  during  recent  years  is  Captain  W.   Lee- 
Hankey;  he  has  strong  individuality,  employs  a  broad, 
fluent,  and  sentient  line,  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  introduce  strong  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.     To  add  to  his  distinctions,  he  is  among  the 
few  English  engravers  who  do  not  follow  the  prevailing 
taste  for  landscape,   habitually  choosing  figure  subjects 
for  his  themes.      Haifa  dozen  of  these  exemplified  his  art 
in  the  present  exhibition.      There  was  little   to  choose 
between  them,  for  they  were  all  variants  of  similar  themes 
— studies  of  French  peasantry  taken  at  their  doors  or  in 
their  gardens,  and  drawn  with  great  freedom  and  power. 
One  of  the  best  was  Denise,  a  girl  standing  in  the  sunlight 
in  a  white  jacket  and  cap,  which  told  out  strongly  against 
the  dark  background.      In  another  example.  Mere  et  son 
fils,  the  effect  was  reversed,  the  figures  in  shadow  being 
set  in  a  sunny  open-air  environment.     A  third.  The  Farm 
Girl,  w^as  noteworthy  for  its  strength  and  brilliancy.    Cap- 
tain Lee-Hankey's  works  told  out  the  better,  because  there 
were  so  few  figure  subjects  in  the  exhibition,  and  of  these 
none  was  marked    by   similar  ease   and   fluency.     The 
Tkafnes  Bargemen  of  Mr.  Leslie  Moftat  Ward  was  con- 
ceived more  from  a  decorative  standpoint,   the  interest 
of  the  work  being  centred,  not  in  the  personality  of  the 
figures,  but  in  the  rhythm  and  balance  of  the  composition. 
Its  arrangement  and  handling,   without  being  imitative, 
suggested    Brangwynesque    influence,    largely   modified 
by  the  artist's  own   individuality,   for  Mr.  Ward  works 
with  more  suavity  than  does  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,    and  his  plate  was   not  only 
effective  as  a  whole,  but  attractive  in  every  part.    A  similar , 
criticism  might  be  applied  to  his  crowded  river  scene. 
Before  St.  Paul's,  which,  though  treated  more  realistic- 
ally, still  revealed  a  tendency  to  decorative  effect  in  the 
well-balanced  arrangement  of  the  multitudinous  detail. 
Another   crowded   effect  was  Mr.    George  Woolliscroft 
Rhead's  Pirate,  which  reminded  one  of  some  of  the  illus- 
trations during  the   "sixties"  and    "seventies"    of  the 
last  century,  when  Millais,  Leighton,  Houghton,  and  the 
other   great   illustrators   of  the    sixties   were   producing 
their  fine   black-and-white  work.      Mr.    Rhead's  theme 
was   taken   from    Tennyson's    Vivian,    where   the   poet 
describes  how  a  "  tawny  pirate  "  bore  off  in  triumph  the 
woman  for  whom   "  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats  "  were 
struggling.      He  had  realised  the  spirit  of  the  description 
and  produced  a  spirited  and  well-conceived  interpretation 
of  the  passage.     The  style  of  Mr.    F.    L.    Griggs  was 
reminiscent  of  the  precise  and  close  work  of  some  of  the 
old  line  engravers,   its  ordered   formalism   producing  a 
singulariy  rich,  restful,  and  decorative  effect  in  his  three 
etchings.    Stoke  Poges,    Mortmain,    and    The  Minster. 
Several  effective  little  views  of  Paris  were  contributed 
by  M.  Eug.  Bijot,  these  transcripts  of  unspoiled  France 
affording  a  cogent  contrast    to  the  ruin  and  desolation 
shown  in  Mr.  Walter  M.  Keesy's  interesting  rendering  of 
67.  Benin  Viaduct,  Le  Cateau— After  the  Hun.    A  Corot- 
like    landscape,    poetical  in  feeling,    was   Evening,    by 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Baskett.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson  was  represented 
by  a  cle\er  drypoint  of  The  Blacksmith's  Boy ;  and 
another,  Wiggonholt  Fir  Trees,  was  noteworthy  for  the 
clear-cut  quality  of  its  line  and  the  effective  massing  of 
its  darks  to  set  off  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  fir  branches. 
Mr.  Fred  Richards's  bird's-eye  view  of  The  High, 
Oxford  (from  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower),  \\  as  a  well- 
drawn  piece  of  perspective,  lightly  and  easily  drawn  and 
full  of  sunlight.  A  view.  On  the  Italian  Front :  the 
Base  at  Arquata,  and  another  of  Cavalry  Crossing  the 
Piave,  were  among  the  best  of  Mr.  Martin  Bardie's 
contributions,  showing  fluent  and  sentient  handling.  Mr. 
.A.lbany  E.  Howarth's  most  important  contribution  was 
a  well-composed  and  picturesque  rendering  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  Florence,  and  a  strong  and  effective  piece  of  work. 
An  etching  entitled  Pan,  by  Mr.  George  Marples,  was 
noteworthy  for  its  careful  study  of  tree-forms,  the  bare, 
wide-spreading,  interlacing  boughs  of  the  clump  beneath 
which  the  sylvan  deity  was  seated  being  drawn  with 
beautiful  delicacy  and  precision.  A  truthful  rendering 
of  Welsh  scenery,  showing  the  boggy,  desolate  character 
of  the  scenery  In  Snoiudonia,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  W. 
Westley  Manning.  Other  artists  who  contributed  attrac- 
tive work  included  Mr.  Charles  Haigh-Wood,  Mr. 
George  Soper,  and  Mr.  Percy  Robertson. 

"Gardens  in  Many  Lands."  Water-colours  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners;  Pictures,  Pastels,  and  Drawings 
by  Mrs.  Gervais  Pierrepoint ;  and  Water-colour  Draw- 
ings and   Etchings  by  the  late  Miss  Myra  K.  Hughes 

The  principal  room  in  Walker's  Galleries  ( 1 18,  New- 
Bond  Street)  was  occupied  by  Lady  Victoria  Manners's 
water-colours  of  Gardens  in  Many  Lands,  which  were 
generally  characterised  by  pleasant  colour  and  atmos- 
pheric feeling,  ."^mong  the  most  successful  of  the  works 
were  several  representing  the  old-world  gardens  at 
Haddon  Hall,  a  view  of  the  South  Front,  in  which  the 
picturesque  facade  of  the  historic  building  makes  an 
effective  background.  Another  English  scene,  the 
Garden  of  Peace,  Saighton,  showing  some  black-robed 
sisters  wandering  amidst  the  yew-shaded  walks  of  the 
ancient  domain,  with  tender  evening  sunlight  suffusing 
the  sky,  recalled  in  feeling  and  sentiment  Sir  John 
Millais's  Vale  of  Rest.  A  drawing  of  Hampton  Court, 
Early  Autumn,  in  which  the  warm  red  of  the  building 
afforded  a  telling  colour-note,  showed  the  beautiful  bed 
of  perennials  which,  during  the  food  scarcity,  was  con- 
demned to  be  dug  up  to  make  way  for  vegetables,  the 
actual  sacrifice  being  prevented  by  a  hard  frost  which 
prevented  any  spade-work  from  being  undertaken  until 
the  original  order  was  rescinded.  The  Acropolis,  Athens, 
from  the  BotaJtical  Gardens,  gave  what  is  the  only  view 
of  the  building  in  which  masses  of  vegetation  appear, 
Athens  being  notorious  for  its  want  of  greenery.  A  well- 
arranged  and  effectively  coloured  composition  was  an 
Algerian  Garden.  Other  pleasing  drawings  included 
The  Rose  Garden,  Rufford,  and  The  Rose  Garden,  Eaton. 

In  an  adjoining  room  Mrs.  Gervais  Pierrepoint  showed 
a  number  of  pictures,  pastels,  and  drawings  of  land- 
scapes, interiors,  and  figure  pieces.     The  best  works  in 


the  collection  were  the  portraits  in  pastel  and  black  and 
white,  a  dainty  head  of  Miss  Lorimer,  with  the  carnations 
of  the  face  slightly  tinted,  being  especially  good,  and  a 
Study  of  the  Artist,  in  black  and  white,  showing  careful 
and  intelligent  work. 

.\  third  exhibition  in  the  same  galleries  was  formed  by 
a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  and  etchings  by  the 
late  Miss  Myra  K.  Hughes.  This  would  have  gained  by 
judicious  curtailment,  for  the  display  was  rather  crowded, 
and  much  of  the  work  failed  to  attain  anything  like  the 
same  standard  as  the  best  of  the  exhibits.  Among  the 
latter  should  be  included  the  well-massed  view  of  Li?!Coln 
Cathedral,  with  the  massive  grey  towers  of  the  old  build- 
ing rising  above  the  red  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses. 
Harvesting,  Wexford,  was  a  capital  study  of  an  Irish 
field-woman,  painted  with  strength  and  sincerity  and 
well  characterised.  A  drawing  of  Bethany  in  pen  and 
ink  and  colour  was  described  as  unfinished,  but  its  free, 
sketchy  treatment  was  most  pleasing,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  carried  further  with 
advantage.  The  best  of  the  etchings  have  been  seen 
from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,  of  which  Miss  Hughes  was  a  member. 
Those  which  called  for  special  mention  included  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  strong  and  firmly 
handled  piece  of  work  ;  the  picturesque  Little  Houghton 
Street;  the  Admiralty  Arch;  and  Harpur's  Anns,  or 
Thavies  Inn,  a  wall-drawn  view  of  the  last  of  the  old 
galleried  inns  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

A  SM.\LL  but  representative  collection  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Auguste  Lepere— including  seventeen  exam- 
ples lent  by  Miss  K.Kimball,  A.R.E. 
— have  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
room  123  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Lepere  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  French 
painter-etchers,  but  his  death  on  November  20th,  1918, 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  French  and  British  press 
owing  to  public  excitement  in  connection  with  the  armis- 
tice. Lepere,  the  son  of  a  well-known  sculptor,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  November  30th,  1849.  He  won  his  spurs 
as  a  wood-engraver,  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
drawing  office  of  the  Maga::in  Pittoresque  and  L Illus- 
tration, and  subsequently  working  for  these  and  several 
English,  French,  and  American  magazines  and  weeklies. 
He  worked  with  an  extraordinary  command  of  technique, 
uniting  strength  and  delicacy  in  great  richness  of  pictorial 
invention.  On  the  advice  of  Bracquemond,  Lepere,  in 
1S89,  turned  his  attention  to  etching,  and,  though  starting 
on  the  new  medium  comparatively  late  in  life,  mastered 
its  technique  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  he  had  done 
that  of  wood-engraving.  He  rose  to  the  front  rank  of 
painter-etchers,  working  with  pliancy  and  freedom,  and 
producing  effects  which  in  their  own  particular  sphere  are 
almost  unequalled.  His  smallest  plate  is  large  in  out- 
look ;  his  utterance  is  always  clear  and  precise,  given  with 
quick  and  vibrant  touches,  producing  wonderfully  atmos- 
pheric and  luminous  effects.  To  all  his  work  he  brought 
poetical  feeling  and  delightful  freshness  of  touch.      His 
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themes  were  generally  drawn  from  the  countryside  of 
France — peasants'  cottages,  rural  village  and  Corot-like 
landscapes — but  some  of  his  finest  works  are  architectural, 
such  as  his  etching  of  Rheims  vibrating  with  sunlight,  or 
his  West  Front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  one  of  his 
masterpieces  of  wood-engraving.  Lepere  was  made  an 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  191 2,  and  elected  an' 
Honorary  Foreign  Memberof  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  in  the  following  year,  while  a  catalogue  of  his  work 
by  M.  A.  Lotz-Brissoneau  was  published  in  1905. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  King  enabled  the  trustees  of 

the  National  Gallery  to  complete  their  large   Pesellino 

altarpiece  by  the  loan  of  the  panel 

Important  Loan       ^^  Buckingham  Palace.     His  Majesty 

to  the  National         ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^^^^^^.  ig^t  two  more  of 

his  pictures,  which,  like  the  Pesellino, 
are  part  of  the  collection  formed 
seventy  years  ago  by  Prince  Albert. 
The  first  is  a  large  triptych  by  Lucas  Cranach— perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  that  master's  works.  The  second 
is  a  panel  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  that  very  rare  and 
delightful  master.  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  It  is  the  centre 
panel  of  a  large  altarpiece  painted  for  the  Quaratesi  family 
at  Florence,  the  remaining  panels  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Uffizi.  Both  pictures  have  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Cust  in  his  book  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections 
as  to  render  detailed  description  unnecessary. 

The  National  Gallery  collection  has  also  been  streng- 
thened by  the  temporary  addition  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  pictures  from  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  latter  institution  still  being  used  for  Govern- 
ment offices.  The  examples  include  portraits  of  a  number 
of  famous  historical  characters,  and  show  Lely,  Kneller, 
and  Gainsborough  to  singular  advantage.  Conspicuous 
among  the  modern  works  are  Cardinal  Manning,  by 
Watts;  Sir  Henry  Irving,  by  Bastien-Lepage  ;  and  Mr. 
Sargent's  portrait  of  Henry  James. 

On  February  24th,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
ceived at  Lambeth  Palace  a  deputation  concerning  the 
better  safeguarding  of  church 
treasures,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  schemes  for  providing  war 
memorials.  A  memorandum  pre- 
viously submitted  to  His  Grace  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  skilled  committees,  one  in  each  diocese,  to  be 
co-ordinated  by  a  central  committee  in  London.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  committees  would  be  to  assist  the 
bishops  in  such  artistic  and  archsological  matters  as  do 
not  come  at  present  within  the  purview  of  the  consistory 
courts.  The  present  widespread  desire  for  war  memorials, 
it  was  suggested,  gave  the  matter  a  special  urgency.  In 
reply.  His  Grace  expressed  himself  as  being  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  object  which  the  deputation  had  at 
heart.  The  matter  had  been  frequently  before  him  and 
other  bishops,  and  he  believed  that  the  appointment  of 
advisory  committees  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
bishops  and  chancellors.  With  reference  to  war  memorials, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  plans  for  them  should  be  deferred 
as  far  as  possible  until  conditions  had  improved  in  regard 
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to  the  obtaining  of  the  best  designs  and  the  supply  of 
labour  and  materials.  It  was  arranged  that  the  members 
of  the  deputation  should  examine  certain  of  the  proposals 
in  greater  detail  and  report  further  to  the  .Archbishop.  The 
deputation,  which  was  introduced  by  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt 
Smith,  C.V.O.,  also  represented  the  signatories  to  the 
Memorandum  : — The  Bishops  of  Colchester  and  Lewes, 
the  \'en.  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  Canon  Deane, 
Canon  Rawnsley,  the  Revs.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  H.  J. 
Clayton,    J.  H.  Ellison,   W.  C.  Emeris,    T.  T.  Norgate, 

E.  J.  Norris,    Dr.   Jane  Walker,    Dr.  Peatling,    Messrs. 

F.  C.  Eeles,  G.  A.  Macmillan,  Athelstan  Riley,  C.  O. 
Skilbeck,  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,   and  W.  W.  Watts. 

The  attempts  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made 

to   deprive    Croydon   of  Whitgift   Hospital  in  order   to 

widen  the  main  street  of  the  borough 

.  """^  ^^  ,  ~  have  apparently  been  revived,  and 
ism  at  Croydon  .    ,,         ,  , 

one  must  cordially  endorse  the  reso- 
lution passed  bythe  Hampstead  Antiquarianand  Historical 
Society  condemning  the  scheme.     The  hospital  is  practi- 
cally the  only  building  of  historic  interest  left  in  Croydon, 
and  its  destruction  would  be  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only 
to  the  town,  but  to  all  England.      It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  having  been  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  in  1 596,  and  forms  an  interesting  link  with 
the  time  when  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  town.     The  proposal  to  destroy  the  building 
rather  than  widen  the  street  by  pullingdown  the  uninterest- 
ing edifices  on  the  other  side  comes  with  an  especial  ill 
grace  at  the  present  moment  when  we  are  vociferously 
lamenting  the  irreparable  damage  wrought  by  Hun  van- 
dalism in  France  and  Belgium.      English  vandalism  pre- 
sented under  the  specious  guise  of  municipal  improvements 
apparently  is  not  to  be  less  feared  than  German,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  w  hether  more  numerous  examples  of  beauti- 
ful architecture  have  been  destroyed  in  England  through 
Government  and  corporate  action  than  have  perished  in 
France  and  Germany  during  all  the  sanguinary  wars  in 
which  those  nations  have  been  engaged.     One  may  hope 
that  the  public-spirited  action  of  the  Hampstead  Society 
will  be  followed  by  other  antiquarian  and  artistic  bodies, 
and  arouse  widespread  opposition  to  the  projected  scheme. 

Now  that  so  many  military  memorials  are  to  be  erected, 
the  example  placed  by  Lady  Wolseley  in  Colwick  Church, 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  Vis- 
count Wolseley,  is  of  special  interest 
as  a  dignified  yet  unpretentious  monu- 
ment, in  a  style  thoroughly  consistent 
with  old  English  tradition.     As  will  be  seen  from  our 
illustration,  the  arms  of  the  late  Field  Marshal  are  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  two  framed  medallions  giving  a 
brief  record  of  his  many  services  to  the  country,  in  slightly 
legible  Roman  type.      It  is  intended  that  the  memorial 
should   be  surmounted   by  the  banners  of  the  knightly 
orders  to  which  the  Field  Marshal  belonged,  and  which 
will    form  an  integral   part   of  the   composition.      Lord 
Wolseley's  ancestors  have  been  connected  with  Colwick 
Church  for  over  a  thousand  years,  so  that  the  placing  of 
the  monument  to  his  memory  is  peculiarly  fitting. 
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"  Portraits  of  Whistler:  A  Critical  Study  and  an  Icono- 

graph,"    fay  A.    E.    Gallatin.       (lohn    Lane.      Special 

numbered     and 

.....  F 

signed    edition, 

£3  3s.;    ordinary 

edition,  £2  los.  net) 

When  Mr.  Gal- 
latin tells  us  that 
"  Whistler  was  al- 
most as  great  a  per- 
sonality as  he  was 
an  artist,"  one  won- 
d ers  if  he  is  not 
understatinghis  case. 
Whistler,  the  artist, 
counted  for  little  with 
the  general  public 
during  his  life-time, 
but  Whistler,  the 
man,  monopolises  as 
large  a  share  of  atten- 
tion as  a  great  poli- 
tical leader.  A  con- 
clusive proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  portraits 
executed  of  him  by 
various  hands.  Mr. 
Gallatin  has  already 
de\oted  two  works  to 
this  theme  without 
exhausting  it,  and 
now,  in  a  third  essay, 
as  complete,  as  pains- 
taking and  exhaustive 
as  research  can  make 
it,  he  has  compiled  a 
list  of  no  less  than 
287  likenesses  of  the 
famous  artist.  A 
comparatively  few  of 
these  are  posthum- 
ous ;  the  great  bulk 


of  them 
tions  of 
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5'Tgc*.e.-<agip  ^  *  ^ 


are  original  works  taken  from  life,  or  reproduc- 

them  made  in  etching,  wood-engraving,  or  other 

non  -  mechanical 

i^-"'^  methods.       Was 

everartistso  ex- 
tensively  pictured 
before  ? 

These  portraits 
testify  to  the  influ- 
e n c e  of  Whistler's 
personality  during 
his  life-time,  but  it 
has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  since 
his  death.  Great  as 
is  Whistler's  art,  it 
has  exercised  a  less 
vital  effect  on  post- 
humous thought 
than  his  writings  and 
sayings.  More  mo- 
dern effort  is  expen- 
ded in  trjing  to  put 
into  practice  his  bril- 
liant if  often  insincere 
paradoxes  than  in 
following  in  his  actual 
footsteps.  Whistler's 
genius  was  of  the 
order  which  comes 
from  an  infinite  capa- 
city for  taking  pains. 
By  arduous  and 
carefully  considered 
effort,  he  invested  his 
art  with  a  fascinating 
appearance  of  ease 
and  spontaneity,  so 
that  a  work  which 
had  consumed  weeks 
of  thought  and  labour 
looked  as  though  it 
h  a  d   blossomed  out 
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under  an  instantane- 
ous inspiration.  His 
vanity  or  his  desire 
to  correct  contem- 
porary criticism, 
which  increased  artis- 
tic effort,  not  by  the 
beauty  of  its  output 
but  by  the  amount 
of  labour  actually 
suggested  in  its  re- 
sult, influenced  him 
to  further  the  decep- 
tion of  his  pictures. 
He  was  apt  to  pose 
as  a  dilettante  who 
carelessly  tossed  off 
e.vquisite  trifles  in 
moments  of  inspira- 
tion, bu  t  wh  o  dis- 
dained prolonged  or 
fatiguing  eftbrt.  This 
was,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary at  the  time.  A 
public  which  had 
been  taught  to  regard 
Holman  Hunt  as  one 
of  the  greatest  con- 
'  temporary  artists, 
merely  because  he 
worked  on  the  same 
canvases  for  years 
with  the  painstaking 
assiduity  of  an  indus- 
trious mechanic,  had 
to  be  reminded  that 
the  improvisations  of 
Van  Dyck  or  Gains- 
borough displayed  a 
higher  order  of  merit. 
For  Whistler  to  have 
disclosed  his  own  methods  might  have  bracketed  his  work 
in  popular  opinion  with  that  of  Hunt,  and  encouraged  the 
heresy  that  the  greatness  of  art  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  pains  expended  in  its  production.  Other 
theories  that  Whistler  propounded  w-ere  dictated  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  limitations.  His  painting  was 
cosmopolitan,  so,  in  defiance  of  all  previous  history,  he 
insisted  that  art  was  independent  of  nationality  ;  and, 
because  he  disliked  story-telling  in  paint,  he  declared  that 
art  should  be  without  literary  or  moral  significance. 

These  theories  were  attractive,  because  English  art 
had  become  stereotyped  in  wrong  lines.  The  ordinary 
collector  saw  no  merit  in  the  best  Continental  painting 
simply  because  it  was  unlike  English,  while  critics  filled 
their  columns  with  descriptions  of  the  themes  of  the  work 
they  noticed  and  almost  ignored  its  artistic  merit.  That 
this  condition  of  things  has  been  entirely  changed  is 
largely  owing  to  Whistler's  personality.  His  work  by 
itself  would  have  done  little,  but  his  iconoclastic  witticisms 
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riddled  contempo- 
rary criticism  and 
caused  the  prevailing 
standards  of  taste  to 
beo\erthrown.  They 
have  not  been  re- 
placed, and  the  re- 
sult is  the  present 
chaos  of  English  art. 
The  writers  on  art 
have  ne\er  recovered 
the  assured  position 
they  occupied  before 
Whistler's  day,  and 
largely  confine  their 
criticisms  to  retro- 
spective work,  while 
theniajorityareafraid 
of  attacking  the  work 
of  even  thernost  egre- 
g  i  o  u  s  charlatan  for 
fear  that  he  should 
prove  a  budding 
Whistler. 

The  interest  felt  in 
Whistler  has  in- 
creased since  his 
death,  for  his  art, 
which  was  accepted 
only  by  the  few  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  now 
meets  with  almost 
universal  praise,  and 
its  triumph  makes 
everything  of  impor- 
tance which  throws  a 
light  on  his  personal- 
ity. This  was  highly 
complicated,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  whims 
and  moods,  quick  to 
take  offence,  intensely  sensitive,  but  masking  his  real 
feelings  with  bitter  jests,  while  he  was  too  often  apt  to 
cloak  his  genius  under  the  guise  of  a  charlatan.  His 
biographies  only  reveal  glimpses  of  the  real  man,  and  to 
understand  his  many-sided  character  we  must  fall  back  on 
his  portraits.  As  Mr.  Gallatin  points  out,  these  "  contain 
most  striking  contrasts  in  the  way  he  saw  himself  and  was 
seen  by  different  artists.  In  fact,  so  dissimilar  are  these 
various  portraits,  that  future  generations  will  have  a 
difficulty  in  determining  what  he  really  looked  like." 
Yet  the  differences  are  more  apparent  than  real — they  are 
the  differences  one  would  expect  to  see  in  the  likenesses 
of  an  actor  playing  a  number  of  parts,  and  Whistler,  if 
not  an  actor,  was  a  consummate  poseur,  varying  his  roles 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  comedian. 

Of  the  287  portraits  catalogued,  Mr.  Gallatin  has 
illustrated  forty  with  fine  discernment,  selecting  those 
which  are  most  interesting.  Among  these  are  ten  of  the 
thirty-two  works  by  or  attributed  to  the  artist  himself 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  great  portrait  painters,  these  self- 
presentments  are  the  most  valuable  records  of  personality. 
Undeniably  the  greatest  is  the  picture  of  Whistler  in  his 
Pai7iting  Jacket,  commenced  in  1867,  and  thought  to 
have  been  retouched  and  finished  nearh'  thirty  years 
later.  In  artistic  excellence  and  psychologic  truth  this 
picture  ranks  with  Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother. 
Highly  interesting,  but  less  complete  in  their  revelation, 
are  the  two  early  pictures,  Whistler  in  the  Big  Hat, 
painted  in  1857  or  1858,  and  the  Whistler  Smoking  of 
i860.  The  former  seems  an  essay  in  the  style  of  Rem- 
brandt and  the  latter  in  that  of  Velasquez.  The  Brown 
ami  Gold,  circa  1894,  is  more  pictorial  than  physiognomic 
in  its  interest.  The  more  important  etchings  by  Whistler 
of  himself  are  well  known,  but  Mr.  Gallatin  is  able  to 
record  others  and  a  number  of  drawings  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  record.  .Many  well-known  artists  of  the 
day  e.xecuted  portraits  of  Whistler,  the  earliest  being  Sir 
William  Boxall,  who  painted  him  in  1849  as  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  though  he  was  preceded  by  an  anony- 
mous artist  who  produced  a  crayon  miniature  of  Whistler 
and  his  brother  in  1841.  There  are  quite  a  series 
of  drawings  and  sketches  of  the  artist  in  his  Parisian 
days.  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden,  and  George  Du  Maurier  being  all  represented  ; 
the  last-named  also  executed  a  number  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings  at  various  times,  some  of  which  appeared  as 
illustrations  to  Trilby.  Other  black-and-white  likenesses 
of  the  artist  include  works  by  Phil  May,  Paul  Hellen, 
Mortimer  Menpes,  William  Nicholson,  Thomas  R.  Way, 
and  the  excellent  dry  points  and  sketch  by  Boldini.  The 
last-named  artist  was  also  responsible  for  a  striking  and 
living  oil  portrait,  which,  however,  represented  Whistler 
in  one  of  his  worst  moods.  .More  flattering  were  Fantin- 
Latour's  likenesses  of  him  in  the  well-known  Homage  a 
Delacroix  and  the  Homage  a  la  Verite — le  Toast.  The 
second  work  was  destroyed  by  its  artist,  but  Whistler's 
portrait  contained  in  it  was  cut  out  and  is  .still  in  exis- 
tence. More  varied  in  their  interest  are  the  long  series 
of  portraits  by  Mr.  Walter  Greaves,  some  of  which  may 
be  set  down  as  posthumous  likenesses.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  caricatures  reproduced  in  various  contempo- 
rary periodicals. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  book  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  Whistler.  The  iconography  is  substantially 
complete,  for  though  unrecorded  sketches  of  Whistler 
may  come  to  light  in  the  future,  one  may  safely  conclude 
that  no  important  portrait  of  him  or  one  that  has  been 
reproduced  in  any  periodical  or  biography  has  escaped 
the  author's  research.  The  list  gives  particulars  of  the 
publications  in  which  these  reproductions  are  to  be  found, 
and  is  preceded  with  a  highly  interesting  chapter  on  the 
most  important  portraits,  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  explains 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced  and 
their  value  as  biographical  documents. 

"  One  Hundred  Early  American  Paintings, "  by  H.L.  and 
W.  L.  Ehrich.     (The  Ehrich  Galleries,  New  York) 

The  American  school  of  painting  possesses  a  unique 
interest  to  English  art-lovers  ;  it  is  a  direct  offshoot  of  their 


own,  and  since  the  days  of  West  the  two  schools  have 
remained  so  intimately  allied  that  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  separate  entities,  but  may  be  looked  upon 
as  twin  branches  growing  out  of  the  same  stem.  The 
record  of  early  American  art  issued  by  Messrs.  H.  L. 
and  W.  L.  Ehrich  exemplifies  this  close  connection,  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  artists  mentioned  were 
exhibitors  in  England,  and  not  a  few  of  them  received 
their  training  and  attained  their  chief  triumphs  in  this 
country.  The  work  contains  reproductions  of  a  hundred 
early  .American  pictures,  with  brief  records  of  the  artists 
who  painted  them,  and  also  gives  a  useful  alphabetical 
list  of  over  250  early  American  artists,  with  the  dates  of 
their  births  and  deaths  and  a  record  of  their  specialities. 
Many  of  the  painters  whose  works  are  illustrated  are 
already  well  known  to  English  collectors.  Benjamin 
West  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen  portraits  and  two 
historical  pictures.  Of  the  former,  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
West  and  Child  is  probably  the  work  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1770,  of  which  Horace  Walpole 
wrote,  "the  woman  fine,  the  child  poor,  and  its  hand 
wretched."  The  figure  of  Mrs.  West  certainly  is  con- 
sistent with  Walpole's  criticism,  for  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  her  husband's  conceptions.  John 
Singleton  Copley  is  represented  with  three  portraits,  and 
Gilbert  Stuart,  perhaps  the  most  individual  and  artistic 
of  all  the  early  Anglo-American  painters,  with  sixteen. 
His  most  famous  work  is  his  well-known  portrait  of 
Washington,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  painted  over 
fifty  replicas.  One  version,  derived  directly  from 
descendants  of  J.  Sebastien  de  Franca,  of  London,  and 
mentioned  in  Mason's  Life  of  Stuart,  is  illustrated,  as 
is  also  a  free  rendering  of  the  same  subject  by  Jane 
Stuart,  1810-1888,  the  artist's  daughter.  This  painter, 
who  is  practically  unknown  in  England,  may  well  be 
responsible  for  some  of  the  Washington  portraits  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  which  are  hardly  sufticiently  good 
for  Stuart,  and  yet  are  too  good  for  ordinary  copies.  The 
works  of  two  Sullys — Robert  M.,  and  his  more  famous 
uncle  Thomas — are  illustrated.  Thomas  is  chiefly  known 
over  here  by  his  portrait  of  Queen  \"ictoria  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  a  work  from  which  a  highly  popular  engrav- 
ing was  made.  The  reproductions  of  some  of  the  artist's 
American  pictures  show  that  his  work  done  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Atlantic  fully  maintained  the  high  standard 
set  by  his  best  English  productions.  Sully  had  a  son 
Thomas,  and  a  daughter  Jane,  afterwards  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Darley,  who  both  painted  in  their  father's  style.  Another 
prolific  artistic  family  were  the  Peales.  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  studied  in 
England  under  West,  and  was  probably  the  Charles 
Peale  who  contributed  five  miniatures  to  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1 768  ;  his  son,  Rembrandt,  was  represented 
at  the  Royal  .^.cademy  in  1803  and  1833,  while  two  other 
sons,  Raphael  and  Titian,  a  brother  James,  and  two 
nieces  were  all  painters.  Glancing  through  the  names 
of  the  other  painters  illustrated,  one  finds  few  of  the 
more  important  who  did  not  either  study  or  practice  in 
England  during  some  portion  of  their  career.  Even  that 
arch  patriot.  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  of  the  Revolutionary 
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army,  came  to  England  after  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  had  been  recognised,  and  exhibited  a 
number  of  pictures  here,  several  of  which  were  engraved. 
Henry  Bembridge,  Mather  Brown,  Albert  Brown  Dur- 
and,  Ralph  Earl,  Daniel  Huntingdon,  Henry  Inman, 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  James 
Sharpies,  and  Samuel  Loven  Waldo,  all  appear  on  the 
roll  of  Royal  Academy  exhibitors,  and  one  or  two  of  them, 
such  as  Leslie  and  Sharpies,  belong  more  to  England  than 
America.  Most  prominent  among  the  men  who  neither 
visited  nor  studied  in  England  are  Charles  Loring  Elliot 
(i8i 2-1868),  James  Frothingham  (1786- 1864),  and  John 
Neagle  (1796-1865),  all  three  of  whom  were  capable  por- 
trait painters  ;  but  they  belonged  to  the  second  generation 
of  American  artists,  and  could  benefit  by  the  teaching  of 
those  who  had  already  learnt  in  England.  Until  nearly 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  American  art 
followed  English  traditions  almost  exclusively,  and  if  since 
then  it  has  been  partially  diverted  into  other  courses,  the 
closeness  of  the  artistic  relationship  of  the  two  countries 
has  scarcely  been  affected,  for  great  American  painters 
hke  Whistler,  Abbey,  and  Sargent  have  made  these  new 
traditions  a  part  of  English  art.  Messrs.  Ehrich  have 
confined  the  illustrations  in  their  book  to  works  which 
have  been  in  their  possession,  and  there  are  consequently 
a  few  gaps  in  their  illustrated  record.  Among  early  artists 
who  are  unrepresented  may  be  mentioned  Washington 
Allston,  the  historical  painter ;  Robert  Edge  Pine  ;  and 
John  Simbert,  the  earliest  English  artist  who  settled  in 
America.  But  the  omissions  are  few,  and  the  volume 
affords  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  strength  of  American 
art  as  it  existed  under  the  auspices  of  West  and  his 
contemporaries  and  their  immediate  successors.  Its 
greatest  strength  was  in  portraiture,  and  the  illustrations 
show  that  in  this  metier  at  all  events  the  best  American 
painters  ran  level  with  all  but  two  or  three  of  their  English 
contemporaries.  Messrs.  Ehrich  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  production,  which,  though  issued  in  an  unassuming 
guise,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  art. 

The  first,  second,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Cambridge  Read- 
ings in  English  Lileralure  have  already  been  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  are  now  issued,  com- 
plete  the  series.  Mr.  George 
Sampson,  the  editor,  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  providing  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  anthology  of 
English  prose  and  poetry  suitable 
for  youthful  readers  that  has  yet 
been  published.  He  has  pressed 
many  works  into  his  service  not 
usually  drawn  upon  for  books  of  this  kind,  and  the  wide 
range  of  authors  illustrated,  dead  and  living,  humorous 
as  well  as  serious,  always  by  attractive  examples  of  their 
styles,  is  calculated  to  provide  mental  sustenance  for 
every  reader's  fanc)',  no  matter  how  limited  or  wayward 
his  taste,  so  long  as  he  can  respond  to  the  charm  of 
original  thought  expressed  in  eloquent  English.  Modern 
copyright  works  have  been  extensively  drawn  upon,  so 


"Cambridge 
Readings  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  " 
Edited  by  George 
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Vols.  in.  and  IV. 
(The  Cambridge 
University  Press 
5s.  and  6s.  net) 


that  the  reader  has  a  chance  of  familiarising  himself  with 
the  works  of  some  of  the  greatest  living  authors,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  giants  of  the  past.  The  plates,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  earlier  volumes,  are  especially  well  chosen, 
and  include  representations  of  both  old  and  modern 
masters.  Some  idea  of  their  variety  may  be  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare's  well-known  speech  on  the 
Seven  Ages  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the 
Bambino  from  the  Spedale  degli  Innoce?iti,  Florence,  by 
Delia  Robbia  ;  Raeburn's  portrait  of  the  Leslie  Boy  ; 
Diirer's  etching  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  and  the  same 
artist's  drawing  of  An  Old  Man,  in  the  Albertina  Library 
at  Venice.  Other  artists  represented  include  Blake, 
William  Strang,  Turner,  Piranesi,  Hogarth,  Giotto, 
Domenico  di  Michelino,  John  Ruskin,  Prout,  Burne- 
Jones,  Oliver,  Alfred  Stevens,  and  Stothard,  a  selection 
well  calculated  to  give  the  student  an  inkling  into  the 
different  phases  of  modern  and  Renaissance  art.  The 
variety  of  the  work  e.xemplified  both  in  literature  and  art 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  series.  Their 
contents  are  nicely  calculated  to  stimulate  the  taste  of  the 
young  reader  in  the  direction  of  good  work,  and  inspire 
him  with  ideas  of  imitation  and  emulation. 

Mr.  a.  C.  R.  C.\rter,  in  his  preface  to  the  fortieth 
volume  of  The  Year's  Art,  tells  us  that  many  years  ago 
he  persuaded  an  editor  to  let  him 
view  his  own  annual.  He  trounced 
it,  and  incidentally  himself,  to  tlte 
verge  of  libel,  and  feels  tempted 
to  repeat  the  experi  men  t.  The 
story  inspired  one  to  search 
through  the  present  issue  of  this  excellent  annual  to  find 
out  what  failings  Mr.  Carter  could  seize  upon  to  criticise, 
if  he  made  a  second  venture  ;  but  the  result  was  almost 
fruitless,  for  the  work  is  so  admirably  planned  and 
arranged,  and  covers  its  allotted  sphere  so  adequately  and 
concisely,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suggest 
any  new  features  which  could  be  usefully  added  to  it, 
or  any  existing  features  that  could  be  advantageously 
curtailed.  The  only  improvement  which  one  might 
suggest  is  a  slight  revision  of  the  list  of  the  chief  pictures 
purchased  for  the  National  Gallery.  This  has  obviously 
been  compiled  from  the  Government  returns  made  each 
year  of  the  current  purchases,  and  has  been  repeated 
with  the  additions  of  fresh  purchases  in  each  succeeding 
year.  But  nomenclature  and  attributions  get  altered, 
so  that  several  of  the  pictures  included  in  the  list  are 
now  catalogued  differently  in  the  present  official  National 
Gallery  publications  to  what  they  were  in  the  original 
returns,  so  that  a  reader  of  The  Year's  Art  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  identify  the  works  in  the  collec- 
tion. Thus  the  Venus  Reclining,  originally  ascribed 
to  Botticelli,  is  now  allotted  to  Jacopo  del  Sellaio ;  the 
Exhumation  of  St.  Hubert  appears  under  the  Flemish 
school ;  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Carpaccio,  under 
the  school  of  Gentile  Bellini ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Lippi,  under  .AUessandro  Botticelli  ;  the  Agony  in 
tjie  Garden,  Umbrian  school,  under  Spagna ;  Landscape, 
artist  unknown,  under  Patinir  ;  and  the  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Venetian  school,   under  school  of  Giorgione.      Pictures 
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which  were  fornieiiy  catalogued  as  originals  by  well- 
known  masters  and  now  reduced  to  the  category  of 
school  pictures  include  The  Annunciation,  by  Fra  Ange- 
lico  ;  the  Galiof  in  a  Gale,  by  John  Sell  Cotman ;  the 
Young  Man,  by  D.  del  Ghirlandaio ;  the  Man  and  his 
Wife,  by  Jan  Gossart  (Mabuse) ;  Lulli  and  his  Fellow 
Musicians,  by  H.  Rigaud  ;  and  the  Tribute  Money,  by 
Titian.  Then  there  are  some  alterations  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  certain  pictures.  The  Two  Seasons,  by  Andrea 
Mantegna,  is  now  entitled  Lucia  a/td  Sophonisba ;  the 
Italian  Ecclesiastic oi  Moroni  is  identified  as  Canon  Ludo- 
vico  di  Terzi;  and  the  Young  Man  of  Ambrogio  da  Predis 
appears  in  the  catalogue  as  Francesco  di  Bartolommeo 
Archinto  (?)  Several  of  the  artists  now  appear  under 
different  names  to  what  they  formerly  did,  the  highly 
artificial  system  of  a  few  years  back  having  been 
abandoned.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  look  for 
Raphael  under  Sanzio  or  Titian  under  Vecelli.  Mr. 
Carter  has  retained  the  earlier  style,  generally  putting 
the  alternative  names  in  brackets ;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  do  this  in  all  cases,  or  to  make  the  more  recent  ad- 
ditions conform  to  the  earlier  rule.  Thus  Mabuse  figures 
in  the  list  for  two  pictures  purchased  in  1900  and  igo8 
as  Jan  Gossart,  and  for  a  picture  purchased  m  1911  as 
Jan  de  Mabuse,  and  there  is  no  note  to  call  attention  to 
the  identity  of  the  one  name  with  the  other,  or  that 
Ubertini  should  be  searched  for  under  Bacchiacia.  One 
has  consumed  a  good  deal  of  space  in  suggesting  these 
corrections,  but  in  order  that  their  importance  may  not 
be  magnified,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  list 
which  they  affect  occupies  only  three  out  of  the  525  pages 
contained  in  The  Year's  Arty  and  though  there  probably 
may  be  errors  or  omissions  in  other  parts  of  the  volume, 
a  fairly  e.vhaustive  scrutiny  has  failed  to  reveal  any.  The 
features  of  the  work  remain  the  same  as  in  former  issues, 
though  the  size  of  the  work  is  somewhat  increased  owing 
to  the  unusually  large  number  of  important  items  which 
appeared  in  the  art  sales  during  the  year.  Mr.  Carter 
contributes  his  usual  lucid  and  interesting  summary  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  art  world  for  191 8,  and  there  is 
a  good  selection  of  illustrations,  which  include  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  most  interesting  works  added  to 
the  national  collections  or  sold  by  auction.  Altogether 
the  annual  easily  maintains  its  place  as  the  most  indis- 
pensable work  of  reference  on  current  English  art. 

"  Inspirations  of  Armageddon,"  by  Lieut.  R.  F. 

Berrill,  R.F.A. 

(The  Saint  Catherine  Press.      2s.  6d.  net) 

In  a  few  of  the  poems  which  go  to  make  up  the  little 
volume  entitled  inspirations  0/ Armageddon,  Lieut.  R.F. 
Berrill  strikes  a  fresh  and  forceful  note,  and  these  are 
generally  the  ones  which  deal  with  life  at  the  front.  \'ery 
good  is  "Trenches" — 

"where  the  rodents  wheeze  and  snore, 
And  the  rain  drips  on  the  filthy  bags. 
It's  hard  to  grasp  that  this  is  war, 
A  thing  of  fire  and  fife  and  flags." 

The  "Zero  Hour,"  if  not  quite  so  smooth  in  its  scanning, 
is  nearly  as  good  in  its  matter,  and  some  of  the  other 
poems  contain  apt  phrases  and  living  touches  of  thought. 


Generally  speaking.  Lieutenant  Berrill,  when  he  leaves 
off  descriptive  writing  for  moralising  and  reflections, 
strikes  a  distinctly  lower  and  more  conventional  level. 
His  work  is  good  enough,  howe\er,  to  encourage  him  to 
further  and  more  sustained  effort. 

The   Victory   War  Stamp   Album,   designed  and  ar- 
ranged  by   that    indefatigable   philatelist,   Mr.   Fred   J. 
Melville,  gives  in  handy  and  compact 
"  The  Victory  form  an  illustrated  volume  intended 

Album  of  War  to  take  in  all  the  fresh  issues  of 

Stamps  '  stamps  both  in  allied  and  neutral 

Designed  an  countries  which  owe  their  origin  to 


Arranged  by 
Fred  J.  Melville 
(The  Philatelic 
Institute 


the  war.  The  British  Empire  natur- 
ally issued  the  largest  number  of  any 
single  power,  fifteen  pages  being 
reserved   for   their   accommodation. 


4s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.      '''^^^ 

..  while  France  and  her  colonies  with 

seven  pages  com e  a  good  second. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  items  are  the  stamps  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  various  expeditionary  forces.  Gene- 
rally these  were  the  local  stamps  surcharged,  but  often 
those  of  the  nearest  British  colony  were  utiHsed  as  well. 
Thus  in  the  occupation  of  Samoa  both  German  Samoan 
stamps  and  those  of  New  Zealand  were  pressed  into 
service,  the  former  being  surcharged  with  the  initials 
G.R.I,  and  their  value  in  English  money,  and  the  latter 
having  Samoa  printed  on  them.  Other  German  colonial 
stamps  utilised  included  the  issues  of  Togo,  German 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Cameroons ;  while  Turkish  stamps 
surcharged  were  used  in  Baghdad.  Entirely  new  issues 
were  made  for  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  Palestine 
Expeditionary  Force.  Other  fresh  issues  which  the  war 
has  called  into  being  are  an  aeroplane  series  of  the  United 
States,  another  of  war  charity  stamps  of  Russia,  and 
those  of  the  newly  constituted  republic  of  Finland.  The 
album,  when  filled,  or  even  when  containing  only  one  or 
two  examples  of  each  issue,  will  constitute  a  most  interest- 
ing war  record,  and  a  present  of  a  copy  to  a  boy  or  girl 
would  help  to  familiarise  him  more  with  the  political 
changes  induced  by  the  conflict  than  hours  of  study.  To 
the  more  mature  collector  it  will  form  a  well-planned  and 
complete  repository  for  the  war  issues. 

The  title  of  the  new  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Francis 
Edwards,  83,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  A  Catalogue  of 
Books  relating  to  Europe,  scarcely  does 
full  justice  to  the  scope  covered,  as  it 
embraces  works  on  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  art,  biography,  and  history,  as  well  as  topography. 
Amongst  the  more  notable  items  catalogued  is  a  complete 
set  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary  History  and  Debates  from 
the  beginning  in  1804  up  to  1916,  the  742  volumes  being 
uniformly  bound  in  half  morocco  ;  a  fine  complete  set  of 
Jesse's  Historical  Works,  in  calf  extra;  and  a  remarkably 
fine  copy  of  Speed's  Theatre  of  Great  Britain.  Mention, 
too,  should  be  made  of  a  copy  of  Landmann's  Picturesque 
Portugal,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  book  issued  on  this 
country,  and  a  setof  the  works  of  John  Addington  Symonds. 
In  addition  to  the  books,  the  catalogue  also  includes  a 
number  of  early  maps  and  views  of  European  cities. 
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VALUATIONS   AND    DISCOVERIES 


The  old  proverb  that  "there  are  more  fish  in  the  sea 
than  ever  came  out  of  it  "  would  make  a  fitting  inscription  to 
be  placed  over  the  doors  of  The  Connoisseur  Enquiry  and 
Valuation  Department.  A  frequent  question  put  by  visitors 
takes  the  form  of,  "  Surely  you  must  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  rubbish  sent  to  you  ?  "  The  reply  is  that  some  of  the  rubbish 
turns  out  to  be  well  worth  collecting.  A  year  or  two  ago,  The 
Connoisseur  experts  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  a  client 
that  he  possessed  a  perfectly  authentic  canvas  from  the  brush  of 
Rubens,  worth  some  thousands.  More  recently,  an  important 
work  by  Fragonard  was  submitted,  which  proved  to  be  a  paint- 
ing of  very  high  value.  In  the  last  few  months  alone,  it  has 
been  possible  to  assign  works  definitely  to  a  number  of  the  old 
masters,  incl  uding  Ribera,  G.  Poussin, 
Some  Identifi-  Hendrick  van  Lint,  Dietr  ic  h,  Sauvage, 
CATIONS  and  Gainsborough   Dupont,  Varley,  Samuel 

Attributions  Owen,  David  Cox,  Dawson  {in  collabora- 

tion with  Shaver),  J.  O'Connor,  Clarkson 
.Stanfield,  Verboeckhoven,  Alfred  Vickers,  and  J.  Paul  ;  whilst 
among  works  by  close  followers,  if  not  actually  by  the  artists 
themselves,  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Sir  A.  More,  Paul 
Bril,  Mierevelt,  Monnoyer,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Cornelius  Dusart, 
J.  Richardson,  Van  de  Velde,  Horemans,  Zuccarelli,  Lemuel 
Abbott,  Pinelli,  T.  H.  Williams,  John  Wood,  D.  Wolstenholme, 
and  N.  Diaz.  Some  miniatures  of  interest  have  also  been  iden- 
tified, with  the  result  that  specimens  by  such  men  as  Nathaniel 
Hone,  H.  D.  van  Blarenberghe,  G.  Engleheart,  Edridge,  Sir 
G.  Hayter,  and  John  Stump,  have  once  more  been  given  their 
rightful  authorship.  Similarly  interesting  lists  might  be  com- 
piled of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  engravings,  glass, 
porcelain,  furniture,  and  the  other  branches  of  collecting. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  forgeries,  intentional  or  other- 
wise, may  not  be  amiss.  For  example,  when  a  correspondent 
writes  to  say  that  he  possesses  a  complete  set  in  colours  of 
Wheatley's  famous  "  Cries,"  he  will  receive  a  reply  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  expert  to  inspect  a 
specimen  plate  before  expressing  any  opinion.  If  the  set 
should  prove  to  consist  of  original  impressions  in  fine  condi- 
tion, it  may  well  be  worth  some  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the 
sale-room.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  one  of  the  many 
reproductions  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  which, 
although  never  pretending  to  be  anything  more  than  repro- 
ductions in  the  first  place,  have,  nevertheless,  been  doctored 
by  unscrupulous  individuals  in  order  to  deceive.  Even  The 
Connoisseur  plates  have  not  been  immune  from  such  treat- 
ment, though  in  this  case  the  origin  is  generally  apparent  from 
the  size  alone.  Colour  reproductions  of  miniatures  have  been 
faked  similarly,  whilst  some  so-called  "Cosways"  would  seem 
to  have  been  actually  copied  from  the  illus- 
"  CosWAYS  "  trations  of  items  in  famous  collections  which 

AND  "  Cox's  "  have  appeared  in  these  pages.     This  brings 

us  to  the  conside  r  at  ion  of  water-colour 
drawings  pretending  to  emanate  from  the  hands  of  such  noted 
artists  as  David  Cox,  in  connection  with  which  it  may  be 
noticed  that  some  few  years  ago  The  Connoisseur  was  the 
prime  cause  of  suppressing  a  veritable  factory  of  these  impudent 
imitations.  But  even  prompt  action  of  this  type  cannot  prevent 
the  offering  for  sale,  in  perfect  good  faith,  of  quantities  of 
spurious  scenes  in  the  style  of  Turner,  Cox,  Stantield,  Prout, 
and  many  others,  which  would  have  been  of  some  considerable 


value  were  they  genuine  examples  from  the  hands  of  these  mas- 
ters. In  a  like  manner,  many  really  valuable  pieces  of  porcelain 
from  the  great  factories  in  their  fine  periods  have  been  con- 
founded with  reproductions  of  no  particular  merit.  An  authentic 
specimen  of  Sevres,  for  instance,  may  possibly  be  worth  a 
small  fortune  in  itself,  whereas  a  "piece  of  pretence"  from 
another  source  would  not  fetch  as  many  shillings  under  the 
hammer. 

To  recapitulate  a  few  more  types  of  bogus  antiquities  which 
merit  the  epithet  of  "popular,"  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  now  almost  entirely  discredited  "  dock  forgeries,"  certain 
leather  Toby  jugs,  and  a  host  of  wax  por- 
Wax  Portraits  traits,  the  production  of  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  small  industry  on  its  own. 
Genuine  pictures  in  wax  are  of  some  rarity,  and  the  modern 
imitations  referred  to  bear  little  or  no  resemblance,  although, 
when  mounted  in  old  frames  and  carefully  dusted  over,  they 
present  subtle  attractions  to  the  tyro. 

Taking  such  matters  into  consideration,  it  seems  advisable  to 
have  one's  treasures  examined  by  competent  experts,  as,  if 
authentic,  one  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  their 
present  value,  whilst  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  their  being 
other  than  what  they  pretend,  one  is  spared  the  humiliation  of 
learning  the  truth  in  a  manner  which  might  prove  expensive. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  correspondents  prefer' 
to  receive  opinions  privately,  it  has  been  decided  to  curtail  the 
space  devoted  to  answers  appearing  on.  this  page  monthly.  For 
the  future,  only  replies  of  the  most  general  interest  will  be 
included.  Readers  wishing  to  ascertain  the  probable  market 
value,  attribution,  etc.,  of  articles  in  their  possession,  should 
communicate  with  the  Enquiry  Manager,  The  Connoisseur, 
r,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.  i,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  quote  the  lowest  possible  fees  for  submitting  the  case 
to  an  expert.  (Queries  should  be  made  on  the  coupon  included 
in  the  advertisement  pages  of  each  issue,  and  a  stamp  should  be 
enclosed  for  reply.  This  department  has  the  advantage  of 
acting  from  an  absolutely  disinterested 
Valuations  standpoint,  as  it  neither  buys  nor  sells. 

Moreover,  its  valuations  may  be  accepted 
as  accurate,  since  they  are  confirmed  fre(|uently  by  subsequent 
prices  realised  by  articles  which  have  passed  through  its  hands. 
All  opinions  as  to  monetary  worth  are  regulated  by  an  attempt 
to  provide  the  fairest  possible  approximation  of  the  amount 
likely  to  be  realised  at  auciion  under  normal  conditions. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  probably  more  interest  being 
taken  in  genealogy  than  at  any  previous  period.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  realisation  that  it  is  not  only  the  histories 
of  the  more  important  families  that  can  be  compiled,  but  of 
every  class  of  the  community.  Some  of 
Genealogy  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  yeo- 

man families,  from  whom  a  great  number 
of  the  landowners  of  to-day  descend,  whilst  many  of  the  younger 
sons  migrated  to  the  cities  and  towns  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
trade.  Another  reason  is  that  to  take  an  interest  in  one's 
forbears  is  no  longer  considered  "snobbish,"  but  is  considered 
more  in  the  light  of  a  hobby.  All  those  interested  in  the  tracing 
of  pedigrees,  family  and  local  histories,  lists  of  incumbents, 
and  the  proving  of  right  to  arms,  etc.,  should  consult  the 
Genealogical  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur,  i,  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  London,  S.W.  I. 
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A  corner  in  one  of  our  recently  acquired  SoIto  Square  Showrooms.  In  this  ancient  mansion,  traditionally  the  residence  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  the  17th  century,  is  displayed  a  choice  Collection  of  Genuine  Antique  English  Furniture.  Beyond  necessary 
restoration  the  decorations  of  the  rooms  are  in  their  original  condition.       The  house  is  contemporaneous  with  the  finest  period 

of  English  Furniture  manufacture. 
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Two  more  View3  of  our  recently  acquired  Soho  Square  Showrooms.  In  this  ancient  mansion,  traditionally  the  residence  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  the  17th  century,  is  displayed  a  choice  Collection  of  Genuine  Antique  English  Furniture.  Beyond  necessary 
restoration  the  decorations  of  the  rooms  are  in  their  original  condition.       The  house  is  contemporaneous  with  the  finest  period 

of  English   Furniture  manufacture. 
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FURNISHERS    TO    H.M.  THE    KING 


We   illustrate  two  views  of  an   old   Oak-Panelled    Interior  as  fitted   in   one  of  the   principal   rooms  of  the  old 

mansion.  7.  Soho   Square,   recently   acquired   as  an   extension   of  our  premises.     This  house  dates  back  to  the 

17th  century,  and  the  noble  reception  rooms  give  an  ideal  setting  to  Furniture  of  the  period. 
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Examples  of  REPRODUCTION  Furniture.  "William  and  Mary"  Settee  and  Chair  (one  of  a  pair)  with  finely  carved 
and  enriched  walnut  frames,  upholstered  in  Genoa  velvet  and  cut  silk  fringe.  A  carved  and  gilded  Torchere  and 
Three-platel  Wall-  IVIirror  in  gilt  frame.      Many  of  these    Reproductions'  are  copied  from  old  models  in  our  possession. 
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